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TO THE HILLS. 





BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT, 





Au, distant hills, ye must be happy so! 
To lie along the sunset with no pain, 
To watch the olive deepen into gray, 
The silver stars bring on the night again. 


To watch them burning in the open sky, 
Or flashing from a lake so dark and deep, 
To ponder covered with your shadowy pines, 
The while your rivers murmur in their sleep. 


To hear the first thrush to the morning star - 
Break wild, hidden within your very heart, 
To send your eagles wheeling up the sky. 
To signal from the hight the dawn’s first dart. 


To take the lightning on your fearless front, 

To feel the passionate storm wind surge and blow, 
To know that calmness in the wild distress, 

Ah, distant hills, ye must be happy so. 


OTTawa, CANADA. 
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THE MOWER. 





BY IRENE PUTNAM. 





HE went with the sunlight leaping 
Over the hillside’s rim, 

And his curls were like meadow. lilies 
‘Under his wide straw brim; 

His eyes like the chicory blossoms, 
Blue, with their skyey look, 

His glad cheeks redder than clover 
And brown as a sunny brook. 

All day in the upland meadow 
He swings my heart with his scythe. 


Ah, slow sweet wind from the hilltop, 
Hurry thy heavy wing! 

Bring scent of his ferns and daisies, 
And his whetstone’s silver ring, 

And lift the curls on his forehead 
With thy fingers coy and free, 

And whisper so low be hears not, 
Whisper one thought of me! 

All day in the upland meadow 
He swings my heart with his scythe. 


Does the meadow-lark cease her crooning 
To trouble and watch him pass? 
Does he startle the bobolincoln 
From her nest in the dewy grass? 
Tis only so, with his coming 
He flutters my heart in her nest. 
Ah, gentle and cruel, he stays not, 
And fain would he not molest! 
All day in the upland meadow 
He swings my heart with his scythe. 


The lilies bow down before him, 
The long grass shudders and starts, 
The daisies faint with their fortunes 
And secrets around their hearts. 
With his stroke so swerveless and steady, 
His forehead tranquil and sweet, 
How little he cares what blossoms 
Are sinking under his feet! 
All day in the upland meadow 
He swings my heart with his gcythe, 


BENNINGTON, V7, 





CYRUS W. FIELD. 
BY HENRY al. FIELD, D.D. 


{It has been only with much hesitation, and at our urgent re- 
quest, that the writer of the following hs consented to furnish a 
more familiar portrait than the public might otherwise have of 
his distinguished brother.—Eb. IND.1 


To THE EpIToR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You have asked me to give you a brief sketch of my 
brother whose life has just closed. At first, as you 
know, I refused. I could not do it. The ties were too 
tender. We were rocked in the same cradle; we slept 
in the same bird’s nest of a room, with the same sweet 
mother’s face bending over each little bed for the good- 
night kiss. Together we trotted off to school. Thus in 
childhood and boyhood we were inseparable. This close 
association made me shrink from speaking of what was 
so personal and sacred; but on second thought this very 
nearness to one who was goue from the world seemed to 
impose an obligation, and perhaps I' owed it to his mem- 
ory to give a glimpse of those early years, in which the 
boy was truly father of the man. 

Never were two children of the same parents more un- 
like. I was a sober little chap, fond of books, while he 
had a preternatural activity, which found vent in out- 
door exercises—riding on horseback, running a race, 
skating on the ice, and in all sorts of sports and games, 
Thus we grew up together till I, at the mature age of 
twelve, éatered Williams College; while he, being older 
and wiser (he was almost fifteen), came to New York 
and entered the store of the late A. T. Stewart, with the 
munificent salary of fifty dollars a year! Thus he began 
at the lowest round of the ladder which he was to climb 
to the top. The young clerks observed that he was a 
bright little fellow, fond of a boyish prank now and then, 
but always at his post and prompt in every duty. From 
that time [ saw him but once in the year, when he came 
home for a week’s vacation in the summer, Then our 
young heads were full of dreams; but wild as his may 
have been, they could not have equaled the reality of 
what was tocome. Six years later he set up in business 
for himself and was married! Well do I remember the 
day (Dacember 2d, 1840) that I rode over the hills to be 
at the wedding in Guilford, Conn., where began that 
happy married life which was to continue for half a cen- 
tury; for they lived to celebrate their golden wedding. 

In 1854 I came to New York, and we were immediately 
thrown together again. It was the year in which he 
first became interested in the project of an ocean tele- 
graph. As we met every day I knew the history of the 
enterprise from the beginning, and followed it in all its 
stages, from the first impulse of eager hope and expecta- 
tion, through the long delays, followed by bitter disap- 
pointments. I was with him in the midst of the struggle 
which continued twelve long years, when he was at times 
almost in despair. Yet even in the worst extremity, in 
the face of utter ruin, he would not surrender, but rose 
up from one disappointment after another to renew the 
attempt. In spite of disaster and defeat, something 

within him said that it could be done, and that he should 
not die until it was accomplished. 

It is a thrilling story, but too long to tell here. The 
older readers of THE INDEPENDENT will remember the at- 
tempt in 1857, which failed; and the tirst in 1858, which 
also failed; and the second, which had a brief success, 
followed by another failure, which to many seemed de- 
cisive that the undertaking was beyond the power of 
man! The clouds shutdown all round the horizon, and 
the prospect was darker than ever before. 

This was the moment to test the courage of the pro- 
jector. He had to hope against hope, and to keep up a 
brave heart against the ill-suppressed sneers of skeptics. 
Again and again he crossed the ocean to keep alive the 
interest in the great enterprise. It was in England that 
he found his best support, for his resolution had captured 
the Eoglish heart. They admire the courage and persist- 





races of the world; and he became immensely popular. 
I have been surprised when in England to see how John 
Bright and Mr. Gladstone spoke of him, with the 
warmth of personal friendship and admiration for his 
indomitable will. It was this unique personality which 
gave him influence alike with statesmen and capitalists, 
and preparedthe way for the final success. 

Hardly had our Civil War closed before the attempt 


ency which haye made them so mighty among the. 
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advantage of having the monarch of the seas, the “‘ Great 
Eastern,” to carry the burden of twenty thousand tons 
of iron coiled in her mighty bosom safely across the 
deev. An attempt on such a scale ought to succeed; and 
it did almost, for twelve hundred. miles were laid when 
the cord snapped again, and all was over for another year, 
One more battle was to be fought. before God gave 
them the victory. In 1866 the cable was stretched from 
shore to shore. But even that was not enough; for hardly 
was it landed before the great ship swung her head to the 
sea to search for the lost cable of the year before. For one 
month she dragged the bed of the ocean at a depth of two 
tniles, till the lost treasure was reclaimed, and dragged 
away like acaptive at the chariot wheels. One day that 
summer a message came to me at my home among the hills 
which startled me by its date:—‘*On board the Great 
Eastern”; for I knew she was still at sea, so that the 
message must have crossed the ocean twice. back to 
Ireland on the cable which she bore, and then from Ire- 
land to America! The message ran: 
‘Weare now within a hundred miles of Newfoundland, 
and expect to land the cable to-morrow!” 
The next day saw it do1e; ani when the gallant English 
sailors drew it up the sandy beach of Trinity Bay, 
there were many who felt somewhat as Columbus must 
have felt when he had discovered a new world, for next 
to the discovery of a new hemisphere was that triumph of 
science and human skill whereby two hemispheres were 
united together; so that there was a degree of truth in 
the spleadid tribute which John Bright soon after paid 
to ‘‘his friead Cyrus Field,” when he spoke of him as 
“the Columbus of modern times, who by his cable had 
moored the New World alongside the Old!” 
Such an achievement is enough for any man, and 
should not be obscured by the recent sadness and gloom. 
It seems a strange and inexplicable mystery that the last 
months of a life so honored and so useful to mankind 
should be overcast by domestic sorrow. But so has it 
been in the lives of many of the greatest benefactors of 
their race: 

“Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand.” 

But for all this he has had all there was in life—success, 
honor and fame. We must not complain of Providence 
if he had also his bitter experience, on which as a dark 
background all ‘the brightness of such a career stands 
out in greater relief. 

Aud now we have brought him away from the great 
city where he passed his busy life, back to the quiet val- 
ley where he was born, and laid him down in the shadow 
of the encircling hills. ‘‘ Bury me there,” he said, 
‘*by the side of my beloved wife, and by my father 
and mother!” The grave has closed over him,and in 
that place of rest all his sorrows are buried. Only the 
work that he has done remains. That is enough. The 
hemispheres that he has ‘‘ moored side by side” will 
never be separated. Thereby distant nations and races 
are brought nearer together—a service to commerce and 
civilization, and to the brotherhood of man, which the 
world will not willingly let die. 

STOCKBRIDGE, MAss,, July 15th, 1892. 
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WHITELAW REID IN 1872-73. 


BY THE REV. D. N. 








BEACH, 

THE nomination of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of The New 
York Tribune, by one of the great political parties, to be 
its candidate for Vice President, brings vividly back to 
my mind perhaps the most critical year in his career, 
that of 1872~73. Writing from a strictly non-partisan 
point of view, I desire to revive its memory as an illus- 
tration of great, greatly tried, and triumphant manhood. 

Let it be premised that 1 saw that year with the eyes 
of a freshly graduated college man, going on the paper 
as a reporter, and shortly promoted to a subordinate 
editorial desk. Iwas thus low enough down to be largely 
a spectator, but high enough up to have some inside 
knowledge; and the effect on me was, and ever has been 
since, as heart-stirring as if, all that year, I had watched 
--as in those days I was wont to phrase it—‘‘ the captain 
of a Cunarder in a storm.” 

Let mealso premise that Mr. Greeley, on accepting the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency in the summer 
of 1872, made Mr. Reid editor-in-chief of the paper, the 
latter having previously been managing editor for some 
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his old position, but only in form, being already a sick 
man, and dying within a few weeks. Mr. Reid made 
Mr. Hassard, that brilliant, lamented journalist, his 
lieutenant; and men like Mr. Congdon, Mr. Ripley, Colo- 
nel Hay, William Winter and Noah Brooks, with a 
choice corps of subordinates, assisted in the arduous and 
delicate work in hand. Mr. Greeley, a Republican, 
was not only dissatisfied with details of the Ad- 
ministration (General Grant's first term) but felt 
that serious mistakes had been made in handling 
the South, and was of opinion that a combination of the 
weightier men of both the great parties might be made 
which should secure a truer unification of North and 
South. To this end he accepted, what seemed to the 
rank and file of his old party an anomalous candidacy. 
Independently again of partisanship, and conceding that 
the program laid was far finer on paper than, with 
human nature as it is, it wus ever likely to be in execu- 
tion, I think it must be generally acknowledged that 
Mr. Groeley’s ideal, to which Mr. Reid gave himself with 
the whole force of his mighty personality, was indeed a 
noble one. And thoseof us who believe that the defeats 
of history are in many instances victories in disguise— 
Thermopyles, Bunker Hills—that strange, much re- 
proached, Greeley campaign, a campaign of brains and 
weighty canvassings of political principle, however 
tieoretic and little likely to crystallize into | reality, 
must appear, in its effect on the thinking of the country, 
as one of the things to thank God for, as the fitting close 
ofa great, teaching life, and as the tempestuous but 
promiseful inauguration of Mr. Greeley’s successor into 
the largeness of a like career. 

Let us glance, then, into that little room, in the old 
Tribune building, which has been Mr. Greeley’s, but is 
trying if its new master will prove equal to it now. 
Perhaps ten feet wide. its windowed end looking out 
toward the City Hall, it recedes darkly among bursting 
bookshelves and varied souvenirs of Mr. Greeley, to the 
library and reception room at its rear. Itis flanked to 
the south by the west and south looking larger room for 
editors, full of desks, and in idler moments full of such 
brilliant talk as one too seldom hears in a lifetime—a 
story by Congdon, an anecdote by Hay, an incisive com- 
ment by Hassard, some witticism of Bromley’s. It is 
worth a year of college political economy and civil gov- 
ernment to hear a day’s news discussed there, and to see 
to-morrow’s editorials blocked out and divided among 
these giants. Back of this room, and flanking the 
library and reception room (which are approached here- 
by), is the crowded room of the city department, where 
Shanks reigns supreme, and lays out city work with a 
skill which the wealthy and plethoric Herald itself 
cannot excel. Within the area of these four rooms, 
really one small floor cut into four parts by partitions, 
is enacted during the next twelve months a fight against 
heavy odds for supremacy, and that by the most exact- 
ing standards, and with a loyalty which would do credit 
to a king’s body-guard. 

A large percentage of Mr. Greeley’s old friends cannot 
follow him. The circulation of the paper dwindles. Re- 
publicans disdain it. Democrats take it reluctantly. 
Advertising diminishes. The campaign becomes a duel 
between ideas and “ practical politicians” whereof the 
the issue is not difficult to foresee. What, then, happens 
in these rooms? Instead of the relaxing of newspaper 
discipline, it increases. The paper is kept under the 
closest literary scrutiny. Its defects are daily pointed 
out in Mr. Reid’s notes to heads of departments, and in 
his bulletins for office inspection. My own superior had 
lately taken his desk. He was a most conscientious 
worker. He has remained on the paper ever since, and 
has long been one of its leading writers. The notes that 
come to him daily, the personal interviews by way of in- 
ducting him into his new duties and of pointing out his 
defects and spurring him to a yet finer grade of work, 
would have been half-a-day’s toil for an average man. 
But Mr. Reid found time to do not only this, but the 
same for a dozen others. Now and then there was a 
line or a word of commendation, as if Napoleon praised 
a soldier, but mainly it was silence, discipline, suspension 
of careless workers. The effect of all this was prodi- 
gious. The staff of the paper responded to it like a crew 
of college men to a noble trainer. Zeal for the paper, 
for its success, for its high ideals journalistically, grew 
daily. It was common to hear it said: ‘There is not a 
man employed but would run his legs off for The Tribune.” 
The paper was losing money. There was careful econo- 
my—this appeared in many ways; but never in quali- 
ty. The editorials must be the best, the reviews, the 
criticisms, the news, the make-up, the ‘‘ display”—every- 
thing must be thrifty, indeed, but ‘A 1.” This was the 
way our chief conducted the paper all those months 
whiie the balance on the counting-room ledgers was on 
the wrong side. Of his personal bearing, something in a 
moment. 

Mr. Greeley was defeated. What had been a battle 
had become a rout. To jeeris easy atsuch atime. The 
old man dying stopped that. One morning New York 
woke up to find its greatest citizen dead. What days 
those were! The obituaries, the eulogies, the lying in 
state at the City Hall, only second to Lincoln’s, the 
funeral, the mighty burial! With all the man’s limita- 
tions, these, great as they were, were not so great as he. 
The very candidacy which killed him accomplished 
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enough good for the country ultimately, to make ample | — “ Who makes by force his merit known, 


fame for several men, not to speak of a long life crowded 
with public services. In the office the death meant the 
most. Who will forget that Sunday when the whole 
force met in a kind of family mourning? Who will for- 
get how Mr. Congdon talked? ‘‘ The honestestman I ever 
knew,” said the veteran, choking with emotion. In those 
days Mr. Reid seemed like a man preternatural. He had 
the paper on his hands, its conduct, its finances, its 
course in a transition period, the death of his idolized 
leader, the funeral, the smitten Greeley family to be a 
sort of brother to, There was one gleam of light. 
“Founded by Horace Greeley” he put at the head of the 
editorial page. It was a solace and an omen. 

‘Bury the owner and divide the estate?” It seemed as 
if it were to be even su. Stockholders want dividends. 
Money bags are shy of new policies. ‘‘If the old man 
would lose his head, why should young Reid, who sec- 


ondad the motion so heartily, permanently succeed him?” ° 


This inquiry silently underlay the obsequies, like light- 
ning the silence of inky clouds. The office was not big 
enough to contain Mr. Reid and his friends, and also the 
dissatisfied portion of the stockholders. Which would go 
no one could discern. Yes, people thought they could. 
With disaffection tainting some of the stockholders, with 
men, the opponents of Mr. Greeley’s catholicity and the 
friends (the illesi) of the soldier President, wanting The 
Tribune as an Administration organ, and with so able a 
man as Mr. Colfax suitable to make editor-in-chief, when 
his term as Vice President should end, it was commonly 
understood that the paper would go whither the stock 
voted it, and that this knight and his (editorial) “‘ circle of 
the table round,” would soon be dissolved. It was in- 
deed a ‘‘ great battle in the West,” but not with the 
Arthur ending. Look at the situation: This outcome 
would mean not only personal defeat at a crisis of his 
life for Mr. Reid, but a defeat of Mr. Greeley’s life-work 
in journalism, not to speak of its effect on the politics 
of the country, then in a precarious state—for in the 
judgment of many judicious patriots our greatest Grant 
was not precisely at that moment, nor our truest national 
temper. Everything thus nerved Mr. Reid—self-interest 
concerning his own life-work, the rendering permanent 
the journalistic endeavor of Horace Greeley, and patri- 
otism itself. Which of these was the strongest motive 
I know not, but Iam sure that the second was the ten- 
derest. Let it then be sot down, asa thing never to be 
forgotten, that for once money did not carry the day in 
journalism, but brains and convictions. How well I re- 
member the night. ‘‘Shake,” cried the night editor. 
‘Why? answered the night city editor. It was well 
into the night. Both men were pretty well spent with 
their exacting work. ‘‘ Why? Mr. Reid owns The Trib- 
une.” ‘* No?” ** Yes. I’ve just seen the proof of his 
editorial.” Then there was jubilee indeed. Everybody 
forgot he was tired in eager, joyous felicitations. The 
estate would not be divided. The family would stick 
together. Next morning’s leader was suited to make one 
live longer. Against overwhelming odds Mr. Reid and 
those nearest to him had secured capital, acquired the 
paper, and dedicated it to Mr. Greeley’s memory. 

But this was only the beginning of the second and 
greater campaign of 1872~73 in those rooms. Subscrib- 
ers must be won back, the balance transferred to the 
opposite page of the ledger. Professor Tyndall and Mr, 
Froude were both of them lecturing in America that 
winter. These and other lectures were reported in full, 
and Professor Tyndall’s were illustrated, the latter a new 
departure then in daily journalism, and scientific, politi- 
cal, and religious specialties were undertaken, and made 
permanent in ‘‘ extras ” of great value; the toning up of 
the paper by rigorous discipline was continued; it was 
made so good that its enemies were compelled to read it; 
with marked sagacity the old building was torn down, 
and the new one began slowly to rise, the pioneer of the 
other ‘‘ high” newspaper buildings. Thus, little by lit- 
tle. the tide was turned. It bad been low ebb for long, 
but now it was steadily rising. There may have 
been mistakes. Bargains may have been struck to defeat 
other bargains. An extreme of independence may have 
been succeeded at times by an extreme of partisanship. 
In this world nothing is perfect. But the Mr. Reid of 
1872~73—and he has not eésentially altered—was as fine 
a battler in crises momentous and fearful, as it often 
happens to men to see in a generation. He was one of 
Carlyle’s men. Thin, gaunt, silent, moving like a spirit 
from room to room, his dark, lustrous eye like an 
eagle’s, seeming never to sleep, never to rest, nourish- 
ing himself (who looked often as if to-morrow might be 
his last day) with a spoonful or two of beef-tea as the 
night would wear on, writing, planuing, pondering, when 
summer came, and he went to Dartmouth and talked to 
the students on ‘‘The Scholar in Politics’—tho Nast 
caricatured him fearfully, and the phrase became a 
by-word, and he was a long way off yet from the goal 
he had set—we knew that ke would live, that scholar- 
ship had entered political life to stay, that Horace Gree- 
ley’s mantle had fallen, not by accident, but by natural 
and preternatural selection, on a fit successor. Of one 
as of the other Tennyson might sing: 


“* Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of eircumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 





And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mold a mighty State’s decrees, —~ 
And shape the whisper of the throne.” 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE HOMESTEAD AFFAIR. 
BY 0, O’B. STRAYER. 


THE ‘‘Carnegie Works,” as they are commonly called 
—altho the legal title is ‘‘ The Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited”—are situated at Homestead, Allegheny County, 
Penn., and are the leading ‘“‘ works” of the kind in the 
United States. Indeed, there are but two similar plants 
in the whole country, one at Bethlehem, Penn., and the 
other at Joliet, I]. They represent a capital of $25,000,- 
000, and give employment in round numbers to some 
4,000 men. They are at present chiefly engaged in the 
manufacture of *‘ structural” steel and armor plate, hav- 
ing large orders from the Columbian Exposition and the 
United States Government. 

The creator and ruling spirit of them, as well as the 
controlling stockholder in them, is Andrew Carnegie, the 
well-known millionaire, philanthropist, and, last but not 
least, author of the somewhat noteworthy book, “ Tri- 
umphant Democracy.” The local man of affairs is H. C. 
Frick, formerly an independent operator of note, and 
largely the creator and conserver of the great Connells- 
ville coke industry. Like most successful Americans, 
Mr. Carnegie has worked his way up from a boyhood of 
poverty to his present enviable position, and has, when 
but little past the meridian of life, not only shown him- 
self worthy to ‘‘ stand before kings,” but, what is more 
tothe purpose, has munificently endowed institutions for 
the beneit of the people, and has, in the leisure moments 
of an overcrowded life, written that which has given 
him foremost rank among the ‘‘ literary fellows.” He 
has also publicly announced his intention.of giving away 
his large accumulations during his life, holding, sub- 
stantially, that it is a disgrace to any man to die worth 
a million. Mr, Frick is not what is commonly known as 
a “‘ popular” man, altho one of our popular novelists has 
seen fit to represent him very favorably in one of his 
books—under a fictitious name, of course. 

Some three years ago, Mr. Carnegie, who is nothing if 
not a political economist, who never forgets that he was 
once a poor boy himself, and whose constant aim has 
been to bring about a co-operative relation between em- 
ployer and employé, proposed to his army of employés a 
‘sliding scale” of wages by means of which the em- 
ployés could participate in the fortunes of the firm. The 

‘‘sliding scale” worked after this manner—as the price 
of steel advanced the wages of the men advanced, and as 
the price declined their earnings declined in proportion. 
But while there was no limit to an advance of earnings 
on the scale, there was a point at which the decline 
stopped. This was known as the minimum, and the 
figure on which it was based was $25 per ton for 4x4 
Bessemer billets. This was manifestly to the advantage 
of the employés. At this rate theskilled workmen could 
earn wages compared with which the salary of country 
lawyer, doctor or clergyman .was beggarly in the ex- 
treme. Sixty to ninety dollars a week were not an un- 
common wage, and even one hundred and fifty were pos- 
sible. Compared with the three dollars a week earned 
by the Southern cotton picker, this did reasonably well. 

Subsequently, the Company put in costly machinery 
which enabled the workmen to increase largely their 
earnings, and at the expiration of three years (June, 1892), 
for which the scale was adopted, asked the workmen to 
consent to a reduction of the ‘‘ minimum” to $22 per ton, 
claiming that under the improved conditions, better 
wages could be earned at $22 than formerly at $25. 
When the workmen refused this, the Company offered to 
compromise at $23. This being likewise refused, the 
Company ‘‘ shut down” the works. 

Immediately the works were taken possession of by 
the men with the avowed purpose of not allowing any 
one else to labor in them. Not satisfied with this, they 
took possession of the town. An ‘‘ Advisory Committee” 
of fifty members of the ‘“‘ Amalgamated Association of 
of Iron Workers” assumed the right of municipal govern- 
ment. They planted the iron heel of Anarchy upon the 
neck of constituted authority, and proceeded to occupy 
the town in the fullest sense of military occupancy. The 
post office, the railroad, the electric light plant, the river, 
the burgess's office, the streets, were all placed under the 
strictest surveillance. Guards were stationed at every 
approach, and no one was allowed to enter the place who 
could not give an account of himself satisfactory to the 
mob. Mr. Carnegie could not have approached his own 
mill had he desired todoso. I question whether Governor 
Pattison, General Howard or President Harrison could 
have doneso. South Carolina was never in a clearer state of 
rebellion than were these people. The town of Home- 
stead presented the anomalous condition of an American 
town in the hands of an anarchistic mob. It was Charles_ 
ton- without the poor apology of States Sovereignty, 
it was Harper’s Ferry with John Brown Jeft out. 

After enduring this state of things all too long—an 
hour would have been too long-—Mr. Frick appealed to 
the Sheriff of Allegheny County for protection. Sheriff 
McCleary—who is in no degree a small, timid, or vacillat- 
ing man, but a good, fair executive officer, in every way 
worthy of his position as chief executive of the fif th 
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county in point of wealth and population in the United 
States—visited Homestead and had a conference with 
the ‘‘ Advisory Committee.” The committee suggested 
that they be allowed to appoint deputies from their own 
number to protect the town and works. This proposi- 
tion being very properly declined, the sheriff sent up a 
detachment of such deputies as were at his command— 
some twelve, I believe—with the result of having them 
summarily dismissed from the town under penalty of 
bodily hurt. They should have stayed, even tho it were 
to be torn to pieces—but what are twelve men against 
5,000! 

Having twice appealed in vain to the county authori- 
ties—no blame to the authorities so far as I can see—the 
Carnegie Company wired to Pinkerton for a force of de- 
tectives to guard the works. When these m°~ came 
they were set upon by the mub with revolvers, -ifles and 
cannon, and compelled to surrender. After surrendering 
—and they raised the white flag four times before it was 
regarded at all—they were treated with a degree of con- 
tumely and violence never paralleled in American his- 
tory. A mob of men, women and hoodlums set upon 
them and abused them in a manner which calls to mind 
the worst scenes of the French Revolution. They were 
beaten with clubs, brooms and fists; they were spit upon; 
handfuls of dust and sand were thrown with blinding 
effect in their eyes; their personal effects were torn from 
them and appropriated by the mob; their eyes, in at 
least two cases, were knocked out; one man who wore a 
““G. A. R.” badge was the object of special animosity. 

All this time the Sheriff of Allegheny County was tele- 
graphing to the Governor at Harrisburg for help, with 
no better result than that of the poor fellow who appealed 
to Hercules. ‘‘ You have not exhausted your own re- 
sources,” was substantially the repeated answer of the 
Governor; ‘‘ until then, it is not my business to inter- 
fere.” 

Now it seems to me that we have several lessons to 
learn from this Homestead affair, and we had better stop 
right here and learn them. Lesson first is that we have 
in this country a growing class of people who care no 
more for law than they do for the dirt under their feet. 
These Homestead people had no ground of complaint 
worth mentioning. Their only grievance was a proposi- 
tion on the part of their employers to readjust the ‘ slid- 
ing scale” so that it would ‘“‘slide ” down a couple of 
notches, if need be, as well as up ad libitum. This will 
be seen to be entirely reasonable and right when we re- 
member that the employers had at great cost so facilitated 
production as to enable them to earn more at the reduced 
minimum than they did before. But instead of yielding, 
or at most walking quietly out, they arrogated to them- 
selves supremacy to the law, and occasioned the cruel 
death of more men than the Chicago Anarchists who for- 
feited their lives for their crime. 

Lesson number two is that new issues must be met 
with new methods. The Homestead riot has at least 
demonstrated one thing to the satisfaction of every citi- 
zen in the Commonwealth, unless it be Governor Pattison, 
and that is the utter inadequacy of the ‘* posse comita- 
tus” to cope with such outbreaks. In the expressive slang 
of the day, it isa “back number.” Itis not current; it will 
not go. Men will not have it. It isdoomed to ‘‘innocuous 
desuetude.” It originated under entirely dissimilar con- 
ditions. It had its origin in the days when there were 
next to no national troops, no national guards, and 
when, by reason of its isolation, each county was com- 
pelled to manage its own affairs without hope from out- 
side, Since then we have invented and applied the rail- 
road, the telegraph, the telephone. States are nearer 
each other to-day than neighbors used tobe. The Na- 
tional Guard has succeeded to the ‘‘ posse comitatus.” 

The idea of calling out a local force of civilians to 
quell a disturbance of the magnitude of that at Home- 
stead is absurd on the face of it. Napoleon might have 
taken twelve men and conquered a peace under similar 
circumstances; but I doubt it. Even the sheriff of a 
great county like Allegheny cannot make “bricks without 
straw”; and it is certainly asking him to do that and 
more when he is expected to nip an incipient rebellion in 
the bud without nippers, to put down an army without 
soldiers. 

Who are to constitute this sheriff’s posse? The men 
who are willing to go are not worth calling out, and 
those who are worth calling out are not willing to go. 
They very naturally say: ‘‘ We have city police, we have 
State militia, we have national troops; we are taxed to 
support all these. Why, then, should we leave our fam- 
ilies and our business to risk our lives in perilous duty, 
for which we have already made ample provision in the 
shape of constabulary and military organizations?” Why, 
indeed? 

When we consider the risk of life involved, the odium 

attaching to such service, and the almost certain finan- 
cial loss incurred by those whose business relations make 
them in any way dependent upon the patronage of the 
general public, it is too much to expect a prompt and 
adequate response to the appeal of Allegheny or any 
other county. One gentleman who did so respond during 
the memorable troubles of 1877, says that carrying a 
rifle for twelve hours cost him many thousands of dol- 
lars, to'say nothing of that which money could not meas- 
ure, the precious health of his wife—a high price for an 
American citizen to pay in time of peace, 
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Lesson number three is an old one, and we can find a 
text for it in the proverb: ‘‘ It makes all the difference 
whose ox is gored.” Certain gentlemen are disposed to 
make partisan capital out of this affair at Homestead. 
They say, somewhat hysterically: ‘‘See! See! See! 
J-i-s-t see what they are doin’ of out there at Home- 
stead!” The answer is at hand. It is this: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, even on the reduced scale the lowest skilled work- 
man in Homestead is making about six times as much 
per day as your highest skilled colored workmen in the 
South. If you are suffering to turn on the light, better 
reverse it and turn it on where it will do the most good.” 

Lesson number four is this: Are not we Americans old 
enough and wise enough to have learned by this time 
that mob law or lynch law, whether North or South, 
will not answer? Private property must be respected. 
The rights of the individual must be respected. Mob 
law and lynch law must be deprecated by every good 
citizen. We have laws, and good ones at that, and to 
law our final appeal must be made. 


BROWNSVIlLE, PENN. 
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MY FIRST NOVEL. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 











IHaAD written a great many short stories and articles 
in all sorts of publications, from Eliza Cook’s Journal 
to the Westminster Review, before I ventured upon writ- 
ing anovel; and the appearance of them I have since had 
cause to regret; not at all because they were “immature,” 
and still less because I am ashamed of them—on the con- 
trary, I still think them rather good—but because the 
majority of them were not made the most of from a lit- 
erary point of view, and also went very cheap. As a 
friend observed to me, who was much my senior, and 
whose advice was therefore treated with contempt, ‘“You 
are like an extravagant cook, who wastes too much ma- 
terial on a single dish.” The entréés of the story-teller— 
his early and tentative essays in fiction—if he has really 
any turn for his calling, are generally open to this crit- 
icism. Later on he becomes more economical (sometimes, 
indeed, a good deal too much so, because, alas! there is 
so little in the cupboard), and has a much finer sense of 
proportion, 

I don’t know how many years I went on writing narra- 
tives of school and college life, and spinning short stories, 
like a literary spider, out of my own interior; but I don’t 
remember that it was ever borne in upon me that the 
reservoir could hardly hold out forever, and that it was 
time to be doing something on a more permanent and ex- 
tended scale. The cause of that act of prudence and 
sagacity was owing mainly to a traveling menagerie. 
I had had in my mind, for some time, to write a sort of 
autobiography (of which character first novels almost 
always consist, or at least partake), but had in truth ab- 
stained from doing so un the not unreasonable ground 
that my life had been wholly destitute of incidents of 
public interest. True, I had mended that matter by the 
wholly gratuitous invention of a cheerless home and a 
wicked sister; but I had hitherto found nothing more at- 
tractive to descant upon than my own domestic wrongs. 
Even if they had existed, it was doubtful whether they 
would bave aroused public indignation, and I mistrusted 
my powers of making them exist. What I wanted was 
a dramatic situation or two, a “ plot” (the evolution of 
which by no meanscomes by nature, tho the germ is 
often an inspiration, was at time beyond me), and espe- 
cially the opportunity of observation. . 

My own slender experiences were used up, and imagi- 
nation had no material to work upon; one can’t blow 
even glass out of nothing at all. Just in the nick of 
time arrived in Edinburgh, where I was then editing 
Chambers’s Journal, Tickeracandua, ‘‘ the African Lion 
Tamer.” At that time (tho I have seen a great deal of 
them since) lions were entirely out of my line, and also 
tamers; but this gentleman was a most attractive speci- 
men of his class. Handsome, frank and intelligent, he 
took my fancy from the first, and we became great 
friends. ‘‘ His actual hight,” says my notebook, ‘‘ could 
scarcely have been less than six feet two, while it was 
artificially increased by a circlet of cock’s feathers set in 
a coronet, which the majority of enraptured beholders 
believed to be of virgin gold. A leopard skin, worn 
after the fashion of a Scotch plaid, set off a jerkin of 
green leather, while his legs were encased in huge jack- 
boots.” This, of course, was his performing dress; and I 
used to wonder how the leopards (with whom he had a 
great deal to do) liked his wearing their relative’s cast- 
off clothing. In the “‘ leopard hunt ” (twice a day) these 
animals raced over him as he stood erect, and each, as 
it ‘‘ took off ” from his shoulder left its mark there with 
its claws. He was so good as to show me his shoulder, 
which looked as if he had been profusely vaccinated in 
the wrong place. A much more dangerous, if less pain- 
ful, experience was his daily (and nightly) doings with 
thelions. There were two of them, with a lioness of an 
uncertain temper, who jumped through hoops at his im- 
perious bidding with many a grow] and snarl of remon- 
strance. 

** Are you. never afraid?” 
tively. 

“Tf I was,” he answered, quietly, but not contemptu- 
ously, ‘I might count myself from that moment a dead 


I once asked him tenta- 


man. Then, you see, I have my whip.” It was a cart- 
er’s whip, good to keep off a dog, but scarcely a lion. 
‘- The handle is loaded,” he explained, ‘‘and I know ex- 
actly where to hit ’m with it, if the worst comes to the 
worst.” If I remember right, it was the tip of the 
nose. ‘ 

His conversation was delightful; and he often honored 
me with his company at supper, when the toils and per- 
ils of the day were o’er. Upon the whole, tho I have 
since known many other-eminent persons, he has left a 
more marked impression on me than any of them, and 
it is no wonder that in those youthful days he influenced 
my imagination. His autobiography, without his hav- 
ing the least suspicion of the appropriation, became in 
fact my autobiography, as may be read (if there is any- 
body who has not enjoyed that treat) in ‘‘ The Family 
Scapegrace.” But, as my predecessors in the field of 
Fiction were wont to exclaim, ‘‘I am anticipating.” 

Another official connected with the menagerie gave 
daily lectures upon the animals, so curiously dry and 
grave that they filled me with admiration; he was like 
an embodiment of the answers to ‘‘ Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions.” Whatever suspicions Tickeracandua may have 
subsequently entertained of me, I am quite sure that 
‘Mr. Mopes” would no more have seen himself in the 
portrait I drew of him than would the animals under his’ 
charge, if their attention had been drawn to them, have 
recognized their counterfeit presentments outside the 
show. I also became acquainted with the Earthman 
and Earthwoman, the slaughterman of the establish- 
ment; Mr. and Mrs. Tredgold (its proprietors), and other 
individuals seldom met with in ordinary society. 

The adventures of ‘‘ Richard Arbour” were, therefore, 
cut outfor me in a most convenient and unexpected fash- 
ion;but I had the intelligence to perceive that tho the 
interest they might excite would be dramatic enough, 
they would be in danger of dealing too much with the 
animal world to interest adult readers; nor would the 
narrative have made an attractive book for boys, since I 
felt it would be too full of fun (for my spirits were very 
high in those days) to suit juvenile tastes. I knew little 
ofthe world, but had seen much of boys (tho I had never 
belonged to the species), and was well aware that, 
except as regards practical jokes, the boy is not gifted 
with humor. I accordingly looked about me for some 
dramatic material of a wholly different kind, and event- 
ually found it in the person of Count Gotsuchakoff. 

It was a mistake to call such a somber and serious in- 
dividual by so ludicrous a name, but it was a character- 
istic one. My disposition was at that time lively (not to 
say frivolous), and the atmosphere I usually lived in was 
one of mirth; but, as often happens, it had another side 
to it, which was melancholy almost to melodrama. In 
after years I found this to be the case in an infinitely 
greater story-teller, who, while he delighted all the world 
with humor and pathos, in reality nourished a taste for 
the weird and terrible, which, tho its ghastly face but 
very rarely showed itself in his writings, was the favor- 
ite topic of his familiar and confidential talk. Ticker- 
acandua himself was not dearer to me than the Count, 
who was almost entirely the offspring of my own inven- 
tion; and tho I have since seen in Nihilist novels a good 
many gentlemen of the same type, I venture to think 
that, slightly as he is sketched, he will bear comparison 
with the best of them. The conception of his long years 
of enforced silence, and even of the terrible moment in 
which he forgot that he was dumb, owed its origin, if I 
remember right, to a child’s game that was popular in 
our nursery. It consisted in resisting the temptation to 
laugh, and the resolution to reply in tones of gravity 
when such questions as ‘‘ Have you heard the Emperor 
of Morocco is dead?” were put. The adaptation of it, in 
the substitution of speech for laughter, suddenly sug- 
gested itself, like any other happy thought. 

Instead of writing straight ahead, as the fancy 
prompted, which, in my less ambitious attempts at fic- _ 
tion (like all young writers) I had hitherto done, I had 
all these materials pretty well arranged in my mind be- 
fore sitting down to write my first book. It was, after 
all, only a string of adventures; but it is still, and I 
think deservedly, a popular book. The question with its 
author, however, was how, when it was finished, he was 
to getit published. I took itto my friend, Robert Cham- 
bers, and asked for his opinion about it. He looked at 
the manuscript, which was certainly not in such good 
handwriting as his own. and observed, slyly: 

‘* Would you mind just reading a bit of it?” 

Ihad neverdone such a thing before, nor have I since, 
and the proposal was a little staggering, not to my amour 
propre, but to my natural modesty. Moreover, I mis- 
trusted my ability to do justice to it, remembering what 
the poet has said about reading one’s own productions: 
“The chariot wheels jar in the gates through which we drive them 

forth.” 
However, I started with it, and notwithstanding that we 
were subjected to ‘‘ jars” (one by the servant, who came 
to put coals on the fire, just at a crisis, and made me at 
heart a murderer), the specimen was pronounced satis- 
factory. 

‘*T think it will suit nicely for the Journal,” said my 
friend, which I think were the pleasantest words 
I ever heard from the mouth of man. I might 
have taken them, indeed,as a good omen; for tho 





I have since written more novels than I can count, I have 
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never failed to secure serial publication for every one of 
them. <‘ This gentleman’s novels are suitable enough for 
serial publication,” once wrote a critic of them, intending 
to be very particularly disagreeable; but it aroused no 
emotion in my breast warmer than gratitude. 

So “The Family Scapegrace” came out in Chambers’s 
Journal. Ido not remember whether it had any effect 
upon its circulation; but it was well spoken of, and there 
was at least one person in the world who thought it a 
masterpiece. The difficulty, which no one but a young 
and unknown writer can estimate, was to get a publisher 
to share in this belief. For many years afterward I 
published my books anonymously (i. e., ‘“‘ by the author” 
of so and so), and many a humorous interview I had 
with various denizens of Paternoster Row, to whom I 
(very strongly) recommended them by proxy. “If I 
were speaking to the author,” they said, ‘‘it would be 
unpleasant to say this(that, and the other of a depreca- 
tory character), but with you we can be quite frank.” 
And they were sometimes very frank; and, tho I didn’t 
much like it at the time, their candor (when I had sold 
the book tolerably well) tickled me afterward immensely. 
For persons who have enjoyed this experience, mere lit- 
erary criticism has henceforth no terrors. 

“The Family Scapegrace,” however, had appeared 
under my own name, so that concealment was out of 
the question; it was in one volume, a form of publication 
which at that time, at all events (tho I see they now 
affirm the contrary), waS unpopular with the libraries, 
and I was quite an unknown novelist. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I have never forgotten the kindness of Mr. 
Douglas (of the firm of Edmonstone & Douglas), who 
gave me fifty pounds for the first edition of the book—by 
which enterrrise he lost his money. There were many 
reasons for it, no doubt, tho the story has since done 
well enough; but I think the chief of them was the altera- 
tion of the title to “ Richard Arbour,” which, contrary 
to the wishes both of myself and my publisher, was 
insisted upon by a leading librarian. It is difficult, 
nowadays, to guess his reason, but people were more 
“*square-toed” in those times; and I fancy he thought 
his highly respectable customers would scent something 
Bohemian, if not absolutely scampish, in a Scapegrace. 
A ‘mere name is not an attractive title for a book; tho 
many books so called—such as ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit” and 
‘Robinson Crusoe”—have become immensely popular, 
they owed nothing to their baptism; and certainly 
‘*Richard Arbour” prospered better when he got rid of 
his rather commonplace name. 

A rather curious incident took place with respect to 
this book; which annoyed me greatly at the time, because 
I was quite unacquainted with the queer crotchets and 
imaginary grievances that would-be literary persons 
often take into their heads. Somebody wrote to com- 
plain that he had written (not published) a story upon 
the same lines and even incidents, as ‘“‘The Family 
Scapegrace,” just before its appearance in the columns 
of Chambers’s Journal, and the delicate inference he 
drew was that, whether in my capacity of editor or 


’ otherwise, I must have somehow got hold of it. He gave 


the exact date of the conclusion of his own composition, 
which was prior to the commencement of my story in the 
Journal. 

Conscious of innocence, but troubled by so disagree- 
able an imputation, I laid the matter before Robert 
Chambers. 

‘“You are not so versed in the ways of this class of 
person as I am,” he said, smiling; ‘‘ but since he hag 
been so injudicious as to give a date, Ithink we can put 
him out of court. I am one of those methodical indi- 
viduals who keep a diary.” And on reference to it, he 
found that I had read him my story long before that of 
my traducer, according to his own account, had left his 
hends. 

It was a small matter, but proved a useful lesson to 
me; for there is.a great deal of imposture of this kind 
going on in the literary world; sometimes, as perhaps in 
this case, the result of mere egotistic fancy, but also 
sometimes begotten by the desire to levy blackmail. 

The above, so far as I can remember them, are the cir- 
cumstances under which I published my first novel. I 
am sorry to add that poor Tickeracandua, to whom it 
owed so much, subsequently met the very fate in reality 
which I had assigned to him in fiction; tho as good a 
fellow as many i have met out of a show, he came to the 
same end as “‘ Don't Care” did in the nursery story, and 
was ‘‘ eaten (or at all events killed) by lions.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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MY JUNE JAUNT. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 











** You will find all things peaceful here,” said D., from 
his hammock on the piazza, to me in a rattan chair, 
among a little group. Was it not? Over one hill, fac- 
ing us, atowering, swan-like cloud, flecked with gray, 
had stranded in the brilliant ether, the cloud that only 
tatries for usin June. Below thesheer hillside, the Sus- 
quehanna had stopped winding for the present; it was as 
still and silvery as glass; the trees along the flat shores 
were mirrored leaf by leaf. On M.’s geranium-bordered 
grassplot, a pair of robins were engaged, either in a 
noiseless minuet, er a still hunt for the seqret worm; 
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dumb, gold-bordered butterflies slept in the blossoms 
the almond bushes, and a crow, emblem of silence, 
winged his way over the treetops. Sunlight and cloud- 
shadows played over the red walls and gray roofs of the 
compact city, now resting in the Sabbath stillness; it 
was at too great a distance for me to discern whether 
any doors with rattan screens were open, or any creep- 
ing round of street corners, as on a Sunday in my own 
beloved metropolis. Peaceful! Why should I confirm 
the evident; had I not just left the above, where I con- 
tinually cried, ‘‘ Peace, peace, when there was no peace?” 
Here, for one thing, the mantle of silence had fallen on 
me; the web of coolness enwrapped me, and my vision 
embraced the heavens and the earth, where true philoso- 
phy might be sought, the philosophy of Nature. 

Up spake M. answering for me: ‘‘ Of course, it could 
not be anything besides; for you here, under all aspects, 
peace is the respectable for dullness. Is anybody ever 
alone in New York?” 

Alas, should she ever find herself in a city’s solitude, 
behind locked doors, where, looking from the windows, 
but strange faces are seen looking from other windows— 
where, beside one’s door, to the left and to the right, are 
doors locked also, and by strangers! Piazza talk is irrel- 
evant, and I changed it. It is years since I traveled 
through the country in June; how thoroughly I perceived 
what the poets mean by their everlasting use of the word 
** tush.” 

I started from home on a morning of this mid-June, 
under a misty sky with a silvery lights, and over a ground 
of puddles and building materials. The exhalations were 
not exhilarating; still, I was leaving home, and even a 
home that does not smell nice may be regretted. The 
wheels of a palace car rolled me into the Jersey marshes, 
and a long ride was begun; and here “‘lushness” began 
—the sedge and its many species, the rushes, with incip- 
ient ‘‘ cat-tails,” man high, beside the rails, might have 
concealed a Moses, provided New Jersey had a Pharaoh. 
There was no sun, none was wanted; for the thin, pale 
atmosphere brought out every shade and tint on the foli- 
age. .I could not sate my eye with the strength and 
bounty of the greenery from a blade of grass to the slen- 
der tip of the highest tree. Apart from the vast united 
brotherhood, every tree and shrub spoke for itself and 
of its mdividual beauty. As we rushed up country, 
into the heart of the hills, the sky deepened, scrgens of 
pure violet dropped between them. To mention June 
fields in a newspaper strikes one’s originality dead; 
but did you ever notice those wide meadows, half level, 
half upland, where the bed of multitudinous daisies pre- 
sented their faces from the upland and below, a million 
of buttercups challenged them without stirring? Such I 
passed, stalking my vision over Ossas on Pelions of love- 
liness, vanishing and appearing, till with bell, whistle 
and bump the train halted in the midst of a human 
town, where men an@ Women were not as trees walk- 
ing, but partaking of the dust of streets and propinquity. 
After the hustle and rustle of the passengers; with bell, 
whistle and bump the train started again, and we took the 
curves of the Delaware, its shallow waters in a bright 
perturbation; the nixies were there under the sunken 
stones. striving to keep up with us, I saw their flowing 
hair, like fcaming ripples parting, as they pressed for- 
ward from the hidden rocks. The sky darkened, the hills 
loomed up beneath the purple ledge-like clouds,the fowls 
of the air darted wildly about, seeking shelter, and 
through the rhythmic click of wheels I heard the “‘cloudy 
groan” of distant thunder, then the hills were sheeted 
with rain, passing swiftly before the wind, for the sun 
was chasing it. Something has been said, I believe, 
about the sparkling drops on every leaf after a summer 
shower, its musical patter, the refreshing coolness, the 
renewed songs of the birds; all made a picturesque end- 
ing for my journey. 

As weslowed into Binghamton, I remembered an idea 
lately expressed by a writer, and felt it to be true con- 
cerning this day’s journey—that sometimes there hap- 
pens a conjunction of one’s self and things outside one’s 
self, which causes certain periods “ to be lived by us.” I 
had lived all these hours in Nature, and Nature had con- 
descended to live in me. I was about to conclude this 
memoir on the piazza, with a remark on the contrast 
between the beauty and majesty of said Nature and the 
commonness and insignificance of her human side in 
railroad travelers, when a robin lighted on a bough near 
us and stopped me with his triumphant song. 

M. pointed to another tree where his mate was put- 
ting a finishing touch to her nest. M. said it was the 
second year of their nesting in tiie tree; they were a de- 
voted couple; she did the werk and he did the singing. 
Presently she flew toward her mate, and at that instant, 
from the upper air, a bird descended, fell upon her, 
pierced her breast, and bore her away foliowed by the 
male robia shrieking and vainly trying torescue her. In 
a moment all that was left of her was a few feathers on 
the grass. The shrike, or the butcher bird, was the rob- 
ber; already he had probably impaled the lost one on a 
thorn or twig, for the wretch is an epicure and likes his 
game “hung high.” That charming writer, Jeffries, speaks 
of ashrike which he saw fall on a dandelion with such 
force ag to knock himself over. I hope he did not get 
the bumble bee he was after; but what a powerful 
vision the little beast must possess, and I wish 
some naturalist would tell me what the natural 
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memy of the shrike can do to him in return for his evil 
“Hife. The widower disappeared, and was absent several 
‘days; he then returned with another mate; the old nest 
was deserted, and for a new one a rafter in the doorway 
of a shed was chosen. The young wife must have been 
unused to nest building, her work was so loose, and 
slovenly; she picked up a fishline of our Guy’s and wove 
an end in her nest, leaving a long piece hanging to the 
ground nearly—an enemy might have mounted by it. 
She twisted a red cord besides in it; but perhaps she be- 
longed to some Exchange where the principles of decora- 
tive art were taught. If we accept evolution at all, we 
must thoroughly, down to the advance of the moth even, 
whose nightly evolutions round my lamp torment me, or 
to that of the June bug who taps at the windowpane 
every evening for more light. 

The honey-moon was clouded, the lady bird was indif- 
ferent and coquettish; her spouse was a changed robin; he 
grumbled and scolded over her behavior, and from being 
almost a Wagnerian singer, his voice was hushed, he 
sang no more. 

So after all, as D. said, it may not be peaceful in this 
isolated spot; we had witnessed a tragedy. At the time 
it occurred the United States had its attention fixed on 
politica? conventions concerning the nomination of Presi- 
dents. What was Harrison or Cleveland to us, sym- 
pathizing with a bereaved robin! 

New York Crry. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS AND CHICAGO CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


BY JAMES M. KING, D.D. 








It was my privilege to attend all the sessions of both 
the Republican and Democratic National Conventions at 
Minneapolis and Chicago. I have a few thoughts to ex- 
press concerning these conventions. 

The numbers of the respective conventions were almost 
precisely the same. 

The majority rule in making nominations and the in- 
dependent rule in casting the vote of State delegations 
prevail2d in the Republican Convention. 

The two-thirds rule in making nominations was ad- 
hered to, and the unit rule in State delegations largely 
prevailed in the Democratic Convention. 

The Exposition building in which the Republican Cun- 
vention met at Minneapolis was an ideal Convention 
building. It seated comfortably about 12,000. Every 
visitor as well as every delegate was furnished with a 
check for a reserved seat, and there were so many en- 
trances that there was no uncomfortable crush in enter- 
ing or retiring from the building. The temporary struc- 
ture called the Wigwam, at Chicago, in which the Dem- 
ocratic Convention met, was a square box without win- 
dows, seatitig about 20,000. Electric lights were neces- 
sary in the daytime. No adequate provision was made 
for ventilation. There were an inadequate number of 
entrances. The ticket arrangements were without order. 
The whole affair seemed to be a speculation. In case of 
a panic the building would have proved to be a death 
trap. ~ 
The delegates to both conventions, as a rule, as they 
appeared in their places seemed to an on-looker to be 
orderly and well-behaved, and certainly many of them 
were men of high character, attending to the business 
for which they were assembled. Neither Convention 
ought to be held responsible for the rudeness of the gal- 
leries or for the revelry of the multitudes that thronged 
the various headquarters at the hotels. 

Let us look at the presiding officers. 

Mr. Fassett, of New York, the temporary chairman at 
Minneapolis, was at home in his position as a presiding 
officer, and delivered an admirable. discreet and com- 
prehensive address. 

Mr. Owens, of Kentucky, the temporary chairman at 
Chicago, uttered distinctiy a commonplace address, and 
presided creditably. 

Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, the permanent chairman at 
Minneapolis, gave a brief and serious address upon the 
subject of which he is the conceded master, and presided 
with great dignity and impartiality, insisting upon order 
before business was allowed to. proceed. 

Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, the permanent chair- 
man at Chicago, gave an address which, for political 
scope and style and effectiveness, constituted a model 
oration. His presidency as a failure was a notable suc- 
cess. He seemed to have exhausted himself on his ora- 
tion. He did not preserve the semblance of order, and 
seemed to make no effort to this end. What little pre- 
siding there was seemed to be done by his numerous 
prompters. 

The principal nominating speeches were all of a high 
grade. At Minneapolis Mr. Wolcott, of Colorado, in 
nominating Blaine, was chaste in the use of language, 
distinct in utterance, eloquently sympathetic in tone, 
and conveyed the impression that he presented the name 
of the political idol of his own heart, and that he believed 
that the hearts of most Republicans were in sympathy 
with him. Mr. Miller, of New York, in a straightfor- 
ward, manly way, which commanded the respectful at- 
tention of his hearers, seconded this nomination. 

Mr. Depew, of New York, in nominating Harrison, 
maintained his reputation as an expert orator in handling 





any theme he touches, With a steady tread he marched 
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on with cumulative power as he reviewed the services of tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only; and 


the man he was to name, until the small physical stature 
of the President retired behind the picture of the giant 
statesman presented before the Convention. 

At Chicago Mr. Abbett, of New Jersey, nominated 
Cleveland in an elaborately and artistically constructed 
address. It was a remarkable review of the public serv- 
ices of the candidate, and an accurate portraiture of the 
personality of the idol of the masses of the Democracy 
outside of New York State. This nomination was sec- 
onded by several speeches from members of the Conven- 
tion, and by the shouts of two-thirds of their number, 
and by the noisy demonstrations of a vast majority of 
the 19,000 spectators. . 

At Chicago Mr. Hill was nominated in three notable 
speeches. Mr. De Witt, of Brooklyn, made the first of 
these speeches; and altho it was delivered in rivalry 
with a raging storm beating upon the Wigwam, it will 
read as well as any utterance of considerable length 
made during the Convention. The second of these 
speeches for Hill was delivered by Colonel Fellows, and 
was in conception and delivery in his best vein. 

At two o’clock in the morning, after the Convention 
had been continuously in session for nine hours and was 
becoming petulantly and violently impatient to get at the 
voting for nominee for the Presidency, in the presence of 
20,000 people, shut in a box without windows, suffering 
with the stifling heat, and the inclosed atmosphere thick 
with humidity caused by repeated thunder-storms, each 
of which seemed to add new layers of moisture as 
weights upon the lungs, with 18,000 out of the 20,000 op- 
posed to him, Mr. Cockran, of New York, arose to speak 
for Hill and to oppose the nomination of Cleveland. Few 
orators ever have had what seemed to be the temerity to 
undertake such a task or enter upon such a contest. But 
this gifted son of Ireland, single-handed and alone, faced 
these thousands with heroic self-possession and with the 
conscious strength of genius, and soon taught them that 
they were his subjects instead of his masters. 

With a noble personal presence, with a melodious 
voice, with consummate art, with mastery of political 
facts, with rhetorical climax, with Irish ardor, Mr. Cock- 
ran confirmed for himself a place among the notable 
orators of our time. He reminded me of Gambetta 
whom I heard in the Corps Législatif in Paris in 1870, in 
his famous protest against the declaration of war against 
Prussia ‘‘ on a sentiment and not on a principle.” 

The candidacy of Boies made the most noise with 
bands and brawlers. It was a balloon of large dimen- 
sions and of attenuated fiber, and thus when pricked it 
very suddenly collapsed. It was very funny, and seemed 
to be the one well-sustained joke of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. 

Two things were morally certain before the conven- 
tions assembled at Minneapolis and Chicago, viz.: that 
the leaders of the two parties in 1888 would again lead 
in 1892. 

One of the most notable and gratifying incidents in 
connection with the Democratic National Convention 
was the resolution of sympathy with Mr. Blaine in his 
most recent grief, while he was at that very hour by the 
side of his unburied dead in Chicago. In that solemn 
moment men felt that to be an American was greater 
than to be a partisan. 

Mr. Reid received at Minneapolis the high compliment 
of a unanimous nomination by acclamation for the Vice 
Presidency, after New York, through Gen. Horace Por- 
ter, in a clear and judicious manner, had made a state- 
ment of his claims to recognition, the eloquence of the 
statement consisting in a catalog of Mr. Reid’s eminent 
services and qualifications. 

The contest at Chicago for the nomination for the 
Vice Presidency was more spirited, when the Conven- 
tion reached its nominating work, than the contest for 
the nomination for the Presidency. The slate contain- 
ing the names of Cleveland and Gray was not only 
broken by the nomination of Stevenson, but the fracture 
caused pain. 

Both the Minneapolis and Chicago platforms contain 
an orthodox amount of buncombe. 

The main issue in the platforms clearly defined between 
the parties is that concerning the tariff. The Republic- 
ans determined to stand or fall by adherence to the pro- 
tective tariff policy. The following language in suffi- 
ciently explicit: 

“We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We 
call attention to its growth abroad. We maintain that 
the prosperous condition of our country is largely due to 
the wise revenue legislation of the Republican Congress. 

“We believe that all articles which cannot be produced 
in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted 
free of duty, and that on all imports coming into competi- 
tion with the products of American labor there should be 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad 
and at home. We assert that the prices of manufactured 
articles of general consumption have been reduced under 
the operations of the tariff of 1890.’ 

The Democrats determined to stand or fall by adher- 
ence to the tariff for revenue only policy. The following 
language is sufficiently explicit: 

“We denounce the Republican protection as a fraud, a 
robbery of the great majority of the American people for 
the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
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we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited 
to the necessities of the Government when honestly and 
economically administered.” 


The most exciting hour in the history of the Chicago 
Convention was when the tariff plank of the report of 
the Committee on Platform was brushed aside, and un- 
der the lead of Mr. Neal, of Ohio, and Mr. Watterson, of 
Kentucky, a free trade plank was inserted. The free 
traders and the opponents of Mr. Cleveland joined hands 
to produce this result, and it puts Mr. Cleveland in such 
a position as to require the genius of a political civil en- 
gineer to avoid wreck. 

The ‘‘ National League for the Protection of American 
Institutions ” asked both parties to take at least as credit- 
able a stand on the common school question and on tlie 
proposed XVIth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting sectarian appropriations by 
the several States, as they did in 1876. But ecclesiasti- 
cal terrors are now so influential that the following de- 
liverances are the measure of present political party 
patriotism and courage. 

The Republican Platform says: 


“The ultimate reliance of free popular government is 
the intelligence of the people and the maintenance of free- 
dom among men. We therefore declare anew our devotion 
to liberty of thought and conscience, of speech and press, 
and approve all agencies and instrumentalities which con- 
tribute to the education of the children of the land; but 
while insisting upon the fullest measure of religious 
liberty, we are opposed to any uaion of Church and State.” 

The Democratic Platform says: 


“Popular education being the only safe basis of popular 
suffrage, we recommend to the several States most liberal 
appropriations for the public schools. Free common 
schools are the nursery of good government, and they have 
always received the fostering care of the Democratic 
Party, which favors every means of increasing intelligence. 
Freedom of education beiug an essential of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, as well as a necessity for the development of 
intelligence, must not be interfered with under any pre- 
text whatever. We are opposed to State interference with 
parental rights and rights of conscience in the education of 
children, as an infringement of the fundamental Demo- 
cratic doctrine that the largest individual liberty consist- 
ent with the rights of others, insures the highest type of 
American citizenship and the best government.” 


Let it be understood, nevertheless, that these questions 


are to the front and will stay there until they are set- 
tled righteously. 


New York Crry. 
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A CHOLERA EPIDEMIC. 
A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 


BY AN ANGLO-INDIAN CHAPLAIN. 














‘“‘T WANT thirty graves,” said an excited sergeant of 
Her Majesty’s 36th Regiment, as he respectfully saluted 
me at the cemetery gate. 

‘* My dear fellow,” I exclaimed; ‘‘ what on earth is the 
matter?” 

**It has come at last, sir,” he said, as he lifted his solar 
helmet and wiped his brow; for it was on one of those 
terrifically hot days which we sometimes get at Peshawar 
in the month of May. 

** What has come,” I inquired. 

‘“*The cholera morbus,” he replied, as his face elon- 
gated itself involuntarily. 

A fearful cholera epidemic had broken out in the 
largest military station in India, and, to use a common 
expression, we were “in for it.” 

The chaplain in India is officially in charge of the mil- 
itary cemeteries, and we usually have a couple of open 
graves ready for immediate use; for funerals alway stake 
place within twenty-four hours. But I had not time to 
reply, for on a gun-carriage, drawn by two oxen, were 
borne two black cofins, accompanied by a solitary British 
soldier and four native coolies. lt was a ‘‘ lonesome” 
funeral, and divested of those military accessories which 
give dignity and honor to a soldier’s burial in a distant 
land. There was no fife, nor drum, nor firing party, 
nor military escort. It was the hurried funeral which 
always characterizes a sudden outbreak of cholera in a 
military outpost. 

I quickly put on my surplice—for I had come to the 
cemetery at sunrise for a funeral service according to a 
notification I had received from the Brigade office—and 
standing between the two graves I read the Church of 
England office, with the English soldier as my congre- 
gation. The four coolies looked on with heathen indif- 
ference. 

The service was scarcely over when the Roman Cath- 
olic priest entered tue cemetery and informed me that I 
had buried one of his men. The priest was a genial 
Italian, and did not take the matter very seriously. The 
mistake was soon rectified; for as there had been no in- 
scription on the coffins, and nothing to indicate the 
identity of the men, he sprinkled a little holy water on 
both graves, and recited a few hurried prayers in a most 
Catholic manner. 

The good priest, who resided near the hospitals, told 
me that the cholera had showed itself in the barracks 
soon after sunset in the evening, and that there had been 
as many as forty seizures in one regiment during the 








but that the two soldiers whom we had buried had died 
of choleraic symptoms the previous day, and now thirty 
more graves were needed. 

It was a genuine visitation of Asiatic cholera of the 
most virulent type. The whole military camp was sud- 
denly thrown into the greatest excitement. Orderlies 
were galloping to and fro with dispatches from the 
General authorizing the marching of the troops in 
‘cholera camps” in different directions, and by noon the 
whole British garrison, consisting of two regiments of 
British Infantry and four batteries of Artillery, were en- 
camped outside the cantonment limits. 

It was my first experience of a cholera epidemic. It 
occurred in May, 1867, at Peshawar, about forty miles 
beyond the River Indus, and within nine of the cele- 
brated Khyber Pass. 

It has been my lot to pass through not less than five 
epidemics of Asiatic cholera, and,as the dreadful scourge 
is now moving Westward, some of my experiences may 
not be devoid of interest. 

The military authorities in India look upon a cholera 
visitation very much in the light of a campaign. Every 
officer on leave is ordered back to duty. Every military 
and civil official must be at his post. The wives and 
children of both officers and men are hurried away 
to the mountains, A strict cordon is placed around the. 
military cantonment. A medical committee, under the 
direction of the Chief Inspector of Hospitals is established 
for the investigation of the outbreak. And while every 
one assumes an exterior of cheerfulness and of supreme 
indifference to the surrounding dangers, there is proba- 
bly not a man wearing the uniform of Her Gracious 
Majesty who does not feel somewhat uneasy ‘‘ beneath 
the belt” or in a state of *‘ mortal fear.” Officers com- 
manding regiments and companies are ordered to provide 
amusements for their men, and an extra supply of stimu- 
lants is sometimes allowed in order to keep the courage 
of Thomas Atkins “‘ to the sticking point.” 

But the march of death goes on, And even under the 
very best military organizations great confusion as well 
as fear ensues. I remember when the Forty-second 
Highlanders were encamped on the plains of Chamkanni 
the outbreak of cholera increased to such an extent that 
the men were completely demoralized. No sooner did 
death appear than the corpse was immediately rolled up 
in its bedding and carried to the grave. It was at Cham- 
kanni that we very nearly buried a man alive. We had 
got him to the side of the grave, carried, of course, by 
native coolies, when the poor fellow thurst his head out 
of the end of the bedding and said in alow whisper, 
‘‘ Boys, give us a smoke.” This is the only instance of 
the kind that has come under my notice; but from what 
I have seen of the hurried disposal of the dead during a 
cholera epidemic I think it is highly probable that sol- 
diers have been buried alive at such times, for in the 
hurried marching from place to place, and the strict 
orders which exist to prevent infection and contagion, the 
corpse of one dying from cholera is very quickly dis- 
posed of. 

In a regular epidemic of Asiatic cholera of a virulent 
nature, the first cases never recover. But gradually day 
by day and week by week the proportion of recoveries 
increase. English doctors, who have recently arrived in 
India, failto mark the distinct symptoms of cholera. 
They are however unmistakable. An attack of cholera 
often supervenes upon an attack of diarrhea; but the two 
diseases are distinct. I remember an old sergeantof the 
ordnance department, who lived next door to me, who 
upon the approach of the epidemic in 1868 (two years 
later than the visitation referred to) prepared himself for 
the visitation by taking a good dose of Holloway’s pills. 
The man was dead in five hours. I have known cases 
where people have been advised to take Epsom salts, and 
with similar results. During a cholera visitation ail such 
things should be avoided, while a moderate use of stimu- 
lants is desirable, altho an excessive use of alcoholic 
drink is invariably fatal. The drunkards go first. 

The proportion of officers attacked by cholera is much 
less than that of private soldiers, a fact which is to be 
accounted for by the careful living of the former, his 
food being of a better quality and his habits more clean- 
ly and regular. It has been often said that fear super- 
induces cholera. I scarcely think so. A depressed, 
anxious feeling is usually the first symptom of cholera; 
and I have often found that those who were seized with 
the disease awoke about two o’clock in the morning with 
this feeling of restless, anxious depression. Fear is a 
symptom of the disease. 

There is no cure for cholera. This is generally ad- 
mitted by every doctor in India who has passed through 
a number of epidemics. When the outbreak first occurs 
every army surgeon in charge of the hospital has his 
panacea. Good, strong doses of champagne! or, an un- 
limited supply of drinking water! or, reguiar and system- 
atic doses of spirits of ammonia! or, doses of salt and 
water! etc. But every remedy fails. The disease takes 
its course, and the proportion of the cures increases only 
as the virulence of the epidemic subsides. From my 
own observation I am inclined to think that at the earli- 
est stages of the disease there is no bevter remedy than 
repeated doses of strong spirits of camphor. 

In 1869 I- applied this remedy with very marked sue- 
cess, One case I very distinctly remember. It was that 





night, thirty of which proved fatal ere the sun had risen; 


of a sergeant of the military staff who had been given 
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up by the staff surgeon. The surgeon was somewhat of 
an infidel; but when he thought the man would not 
recover, he requested me to pay him a ministerial visit, 
which I did at midnight. The poor fellow was in great 
agony, with no hopes of life. ‘The doctor has given 
me up, sir,” he said; ‘‘and I suppose you will bury me 
about sunset to-morrow evening.” 

I replied: *‘ Let us trust in God”; and after praying 
with him for some time, I administered doses of camphor 
in rapid succession, and when I left him requested 
the attendant to continue the remedy at stated intervals. 

The man recovered. I visited him the next morning 
and suggested the propriety of returning thanks to God. 
But the sergeant turned round to me and said: ‘* Ah, 
sir, { must have a wonderful constitution; for this is the 
third attack of cholera from which I have recovered.” 
The sergeant is still living; but whether he now thinks 
he was saved by the prayer of faith, or the strong doses 
of camphor, or by.his wonderful constitution, I do not 
know. - 

Both in 1867 and in 1869 the natives of the city died in 
great numbers. The natives of India suffer less from 
the paroxysms of cholera than the British soldier; their 
temperate habits and their freedom from the use of 
alccholicstimulants seem to give them a better chance of 
recovery. The administration of brandy, for example, 
to one who has never in the whole course of his life 
tasted alcohol is often marvelous in its effects. In 1869, 
3,000 natives died in the city of Peshawar out of a popu- 
lation of 60,000; but the British troops of the garrison 
were more than decimated. 

The rules of the medical service in India regarding 
contagion are very strict—sometimes cruelly so. In 
1875 during a short but most virulent outbreak in the 
Royal Artillery the superintending surgeon positively 
forbade, the wives of sick soldiers to attend their hus- 
bands. One poor woman came to me to beg that I would 


_ intercede for her, whichI did. Bat the superintending 


surgeon replied: ‘‘ Reverend and dear sir, if you will 
kindly look after the souls of the men, the medical de- 
partment will look after their bodies.” But Iwas un- 
daunted. I said I was quite certain that Queen Victoria 
as a woman and a widow would never allow one of her 
soldiers to die, officially deprived of the presence of his 
wife, and that if the medical department were deter- 
mined to keep this poor woman from her husband, I 
would telegraph to the Queen. This of course, ‘‘ fetched 
him.” And as I afterward heard the good old doctor de- 
clared “‘ the parson had got the better of him.” 

Cholera is certainly not contagious. I have known 
men nurse a hundred cases of cholera and escape con- 
tagion. Nurses will escape as long as they avoid actual 
contact with the excrements of cholera. We had a re- 
markable proof of this in one of our military hospitals. 
A good brave fellow who always volunteered to nurse 
his comrades had done so during succeeding epidemics 
and had escaped contagion. His bravery was the pride 
of his regiment. But one day when one of his patients 
was so weak that he could not drink from the bottle of 
water, the brave nurse thoughtlessly put his lips to the 
bottle, which had already been. used, to encourage the 
dying man. Thecholera poison entered his system, and 
he was dead in less than twenty-four hours. 

The way in which the cholera poison is conveyed is 
still a mystery. There are three theories held by doctors 
of the Indian medical service. One that it is in the air, 
another that it is conveyed in water, and a third that it 
is always conveyed through some living substance. The 
theory that it is conveyed through the air was pretty 
generally held in 1862, and four batteries of artillery in a 
Punjab station fired rounds of blank cartridges into the 
air in order to disturb the dense atmosphere which over- 
hung the station. 

The theory that it is usually conveyed through water 
was singularly demonstrated at Peshawar during one of 
the epidemics. There is an old mud fort situated quite 
close to the city. A strict cordon was placed round the 
fort, and no water was allowed to be drunk within its 
precincts except that drawn from the well of the fort. 
The company of soldiers which occupied the place entire- 
ly escaped cholera until very nearly the close of the 
epidemic, when several soldiers were seized. This was 
supposed to overthrow the water theory; but afterward 
a British soldier admitted to a committee of inquiry that 

e had thoughtlessly brought into the fort a ‘‘ mushak ” 
or leathern skin of water from the stream which ran 
without. 

The theory that -it is conveyed through living sub- 
stances has been maintained by those who have observed 
that cholera epidemics in India always travel at the rate 
of human transport. For example, when the journey 
from Lahore to Peshawar occupied a week, then the 
epidemic arrived in that course of time; and subsequent- 
ly its rate of approach has been accelerated exactly in 
proportion to the rapidity of traveling. 

From a very careful observation, I have been induced 
to think that when the conditions of cholera exist ina 
place only those take the disease who are in some way 
predisposed, and that the best way to avoid infection is 
to keep the system thoroughly healthy and to disinfect 
it by not only wearing bags of camphor but by taking 
occasional doses of strong spirits of camphor. The very 
general use of camphor by a certain low class of natives 
of India, who are engaged in the most menial offices, is 





the only way I can account for their escape from the dis. 
ease. It is a remarkable fact that the low-caste scaven- 
gers of India escape cholera, altho their menial offices 
expose them to the poison. The epidemics in the military 
station of Peshawar have of late years been less destruc- 
tive to human life, and this can only be attributed to the 
improved sanitary conditions of the place. And yet, on 
the other hand, many large villages, utterly destitute of 
sanitary arrangements, escape visitations of cholera, 
while the towns close by, under the strictest sanitary en- 
actments, are ravaged by the disease. 

These are merely the views of a non-medical man; but 
they are the experiences of one who has carefully 
watched the working of five fearful cholera visitations in 
Northern India. 

New Yor Crry, 
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BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN. 





THe GENERAL. As I was telling you, Mrs. Ylmot— 
whoa, whoa, I say!—well, I have done it! Fancy! Here 
we are, three-quarters of the way up, and there’s the 
whiffletree suddenly snapped. Just you good people 
walk ahead a bit, won’t you? It will be less tiresome 
than waiting here in the buckboard. The heat’s heat; 
but it isn’t oppressive, you know. There’s the secret of 
Bar Harbor attractiveness. I'll hitch the horses to this 
tree, and improvise another whiffletree from some 
branch or other. Come, start your boots, Daisy. You 
must lead the way, you know. 

Mrs. YLMoT. It’s too provoking for you, mon brav’ 
Général. As for me I'd be glad to walk alittle. It 
would rest me. 

THE GENERAL. I’ll catch up with you in ten minutes. 

THE Younc Person. Now that we're walking, 
Mamma, we can see those patrician-looking residences 
below some better, can’t we? How they’ve outgrown 
the appellation of ‘‘ cottages” since we were last here. 
Look at the Vanderbilts’ and the Kennedys’, then, ’way 
across town the Shepards’ and the Barneys’, and the 
Blaines’, so prettily bunched together, and then the 
Matthews’s up nearer Kebo Valley. 

Daisy. But just you look where we're going! Look 
at all those bare summits. And this is the ‘ really and 
truly ” Green Mountain, and there’s the hotel. Seems as 
if it would be blown off every minute, doesn’t it? Hope 
it won’t blow away before we get our glass of lemonade. 
Oh, but how thirsty I am! 

THE YOUNG PERSON. You see we're almost at the top, 
so be patient, little one. But I fancy there’s no such 
crowd up there as I’ve met before. Why, the railway 
used to take up six or eight thousand people a year. But 
the railway’s out of gear now, and the people who used 
to run it ditto, I suppose. 

Daisy. Oh, isn’t this a high mountain! I didn’t think 
it so steep until I had to walk. 

THE YOUNG PERSON. Some one has said that no other 
peak of the same hight can be found on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Mrs. YLMoT. I believe that is true. 

THE YounG Person. Do you know this reminds me so 
much of the Isle of Wight. Not that Bar Harbor means 
Bonchurch. But the rocks down there do remind of 
Freshwater, near Tennyson’s place, and these hills of the 
downs. 

THE GENERAL. Here we are again, good as new, if not 
as handsome! Why, I didn’t suppose you would have 
time to climb so close to the top. Now ladies—regret- 
ting the absence of gentlemen—as we are really on the 
summit, I must confess that I surreptitiously memorized 
Whittier’s lines this very morning in view of our excur- 
sion, and the whiffletree accident gave me just the 
opportunity I wanted for a mind-refresher. You must 
let me deliver myself of them right away before your 
talk puts them out of my head. Yes? Thanks. Here 


“ The hermit priest, who lingers now, 

On the Bald Mountain’s shrubless brow, 

The gray and thunder-smitten pile 

Which marks afar the Desert Isle, 

While gazing on the scenes below, 

May halfforget ... 
Well, I more than half forget my lines. What’s the 
rest? Oh, yes— 


“There sleeps Placentia’s group, and there 
Pere Bréteaux marks the hour of prayer, 
And there neath the sea-worn cliff, 

On which the Father's hut is seen, 

The Indian stays his rocking skiff, 

And peers the hemlock boughs between, 
Half trembling, as he seeks to look 
Upon the Jesuit’s Cross and Book. 
There, gloomily against the sky, 

The Dark Isles rear their summits high: 
And Desert Rock, abrupt and bare, 
Lifts its gray turrets in the air, 

Seen from afar, like some stronghold 
Built by the ocean-kings of old 

And, faint as smoke-wreaths, white and thin, 
Swells in the north, vast Katahdin.” 


Mrs. YiMotT. Excellent, General Drapés, from your 
buckboard platform. I like that bit of Whittier almost 
as much as my favorite ‘‘ Evangeline.” But only Long- 
fellow has perfectly described the old Acadia to us. 

THE GENERAL. Pity itis that some of our French poets 
haven't done so. They’ve been strangely remiss as re- 
gards delving in this rich mine of theirs—and yours. 





Dairy. What’s that sheet of water, Papa? 

THE GENERAL. Eagle Lake, dear. Did you know, Mrs. 
Yimot, that the artist Church so christened it? Looks 
from here like a delicious green bathtub, doesn’t it, for 
all its two-mile length. Now, jump in again, and 
we'll be at the hotel directly. It’s only a hundred yards 
or 80. 

Daisy. Who discovered Mount Desert, Papa? 

THE GENERAL. Well, my twelve-year old, it was 1602 
when Gosnold sailed past here. The next year Henri 
Quatre named all the land between Quebec and Philadel- 
phia Acadie, and then gave the whole country into the 
keeping of the Sieur de Monts. But the French colony here 
—in which was an ancestor of ours, by the way—didn’t 
amount to much more than did the one at Sainte-Croix 
there up the coast. The Indians didn’t exactly relish 
the colonists, and vice versd. Perhaps that was one rea- 
son why a new colony on Monhegan, farther out to sea, 
was started. Then came various English controls, after 
the breaking up of the Plymouth company in 1635, and 
sixteen years later Massachusetts simply swallowed the 
whole of Maine. But, bless you, the King of France had 
no intention of letting go. In 1688 Louis Quatorze gave 
Mont Désert to a Gascon noble, Condillac. When, acen- 
tury afterward, the granddaughter of Condillac married 
a certain Monsieur Grégoire, she claimed the island, and 
successfully, too. Oh, women used to claim their rights 
in those early days as well as now! That’s where the 
Grégoires lived, down there by Hull’s Cove. 

THE YOUNG PERSON. Well, I said that Mount Desert 
was like the Isle of Wight. But this stillness and ab- 
sence of man and house up here remind me even more 
strongly of the Esterels. Do you remember, Mamma, 
that long, delightful day, starting from Cannes so early 
and only getting back by moonlight? 

Mrs. YLMOT. Do I remember! 

THE YouNG Person. Well, if I’m unsexed enough to 
be called The Young Person, I’m at least feminine and 
capricious enough to want now to compare this place 
with Northern Norway as well as with Southern France 
and the Isle of Wight. Why this chunk of country seems 
just like a bit of Scandinavia, floated over here. Somes 
Sound there exactly resembles a Norwegian fjord, and 
this coast scenery is like that we saw as we sailed toward 
the Midnight Sun. But the likeness ends with land and 
sea. The Vikings certainly don’t come to mind, when 
one considers the society folk down below. I say, a 
Viking ought to have recently reigned here,and then 
have conveniently died, so that we might . wi ; his 
obsequies. What a spectacle his funeral pyre Would be, 
blazing from the top of this Green Mountain, and then 
with beacons burning on all the dozen other hights of 
the island and the many more of the mainland. 

Mrs. YuMoT. The Kebo Valley dances.don’t quite 
chime in with the Vikings; that’s so. 

THE GENERAL. Don’t you women go back on history. 
There were Vikings here. How about Leif and Thorwald 
in the year 1000? And there were English and French 
explorers as good as any Norse Vikings. How about 
Gosnold and Champlain too, who called these peaks Les 
Monts Déserts. And the sad history since, do you know 
it? Ah, when priests get confrol, there’s always unwar- 
rantable temporal authority. It was just that way 
with Pére Massé and Pére Briard. What a happy 
reply that was to them from Potrincourt, chief 
of the Port Royal Colony, when he said: “It is my 
part to rule you on earth, yours only to guide me to 
Heaven.” Then think of that miserable Governor of 
Virginia despoiling this place, right in times of peace, 
breaking all the Catholic crosses and carrying away cap- 
tive what folk he could lay bis hands on! And then came 
that long control by Massachusetts, always the rival of 
Virginia!—But here we are at the tiptop. Now, what do 
you say? 

Mrs. Yimot. I can’t say anything! I’ve got tocry! 
It’s my only expression. Oh, its too splendid, this view! 

THE YounG Person. Well the rest of you can go 
home. I must stand stock still, just like Parsifal in the 
Communion scene. Isn’t it a Sacrament, seeing this 
Heaven on Earth? 

THE GENERAL. Just gaze at that view to heart’s con- 
tent; but pray bear some plain facts in mind, as well as 
your poetry. Do you know that you are looking down 
upon one hundred square miles of Mount Desert and 
ever so many more square miles of Maine? 

Daisy. And there’s Mount Desert Rock and its light- 
house, twenty miles out tosea! 

THE YounG Person. I feel like the woman we met in 
Switzerland. When asked about anything, from the 
Lucerne Lion to Mont Blanc, she bad but one answer: 
“‘Oh, it was grand—just grand—just grand!” 

Mrs. Yimot. Why, Daisy, you're whipping out that 
little kodak with as much assurance asif you were going 
to compass the coast of ‘‘ hundred harbored Maine.” 

Tue GENERAL. And mind, you that means twenty-five 
hundred miles of coast-line by actual count. 

THE YounG Person. Do you know the most pictur- 
esque view to me is that oneacross Frenchman’s Bay, 
broken by those Porcupine Islands to Gouldsboro’ shore 
opposite. Just look. straightway down. There’s the 
brow of Giant Head beetling forward. It’s the highest 
headland between New Brunswick and Cape Cod, they 
say. 

THE GENERAL. Please, young people, let me go on with 
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‘Right across the bay is the mainland, 
Y ‘of which is still covered by primeval 
ests, and one-tenth by water! But the object to see 

is that distant film you can hardly make out. Now 
don’t you discgrn it, domed against the horizon? There’s 
poetry! There’s silent majesty for you! Katahdin! 

Mrs. YiLMoT. I wonder could any one ever get familiar 
with such majesty. 

THE YOUNG PERSON. No indeed! There would always 
be silent awe, I’m sure, just as we’re experiencing now. 

Mrs. YLMor. Only such a silence comports with the 
dignity of Green Mountain. Instead of holiday sounds 
and sights from the gay throng below, a veritable Sab- 
bath stillness breathes around. It’s a continual Sunday 
up here. And one might think that those arbitrarily 
named beings at Kebo to-night, the society man or 
woman, would need this Sabbath necessity of repose, in 
order to go on again next season in town. Why aren’t 


— Well, many greater souls do appreciate 


what you mean. Why do you suppose the ecclesiastic, 

the statesman, the financier, the editor come here? Why, 
the g of hotels and the upbuilding of 
home life means “ far from the madding crowd.” Thac’s 
the last charm of any place, and not the companionship 
of the folk there. Don’t you agree with me, Mrs. 
Yimot?” 

Mrs. YiMoT. Hardly. Many like the smail-town no- 
tion. They say they can get around so much easier to 
their friends. 

THE GENERAL. It’s rather a nice question, after all, 
just bow far the human animal is dependent upon the 
companionship of his kind. But I say in the country a 
good house party is company enough. Society’s the 
very thing from which one ought to escape. When I 
hear that Bar Harbor is a second Newport all I have to 
say is that I hope each will preserve its own individu- 
ality. 

THE YOUNG PERSON. But people have such queer no- 
tions about Newport and Bar Harbor. Why, you can be 
just as independent as you choose. Because gay people 
elect to come here it doesn’t follow that you must needs 
be gay. 

Mrs. YLMOT. Mount Desert is essentially more of a 
strictly summer abode than Newport or the mountain 
resorts. In the first place the climate’s colder. In the 
second, the superabundance of pine forests here pre- 
cludes that glory of reddening leaves which even on the 
cloudiest day gives the Berkshires and Northern Con- 
necticut their glow as of a continual sunset. 

THE GENERAL. But I'll tell you why Mount Desert’s the 
place, tho anybody can see it with half an eye. It’s 
because people hie themselves one way to the moun- 
tains; then they hie themselves another way to the 
ocean; but they come here to find them both at once! 
Why, it’s the perfect marriage of mountains and sea! 

‘THE YOUNG Person. That’s all very well for Mount 
Desert. But Bar Harbor, as a summer settlement, is 
not spread out enough. Most of the ‘‘cottages” have 
fine grounds, and some even parks; but the beauty of 
the place is spoiled because it is cut up into too many 
small holdings. I hope they won’t chop up the rest of the 
island that way. Why there isn’t a place here a quarter 
as big as our park at home. 

THE GENERAL. There’s a pretty good reason for the 
places being small, namely—the price of property. Look 
how Bar Harbor has grown! Not so many years ago 
you could get land at ten thousand cents where now it is 
ten thousand dollars an acre. A clever woman saw her 
chance. She bought a fine place at what was then con- 
sidered a good price. She has since sold the side strips 
for enough to pay for the original purchase and also for 
her present very picturesque and elegant cottage. 

Mrs. YLMOT. You'll call us incorrigible; but there’s 
another thing that bothers me about Bar Harbor, beside 
the fact that the places are so small, and that is that 
they’reso well groomed. Do you think you can always 
improve on Nature by shaving lawns and planting imper- 
tinent flower-beds? You might as well say that an Ara- 
bian horse would look better for having his tail docked! 
The place best worth seeing in Bar Harbor is that one 
just below ts on the shore to the right, where the domain 
is respectfully left much as Nature designed it. Why 
shouldn’t we cultivate reverence for her rather than try 
to degrade her? Fields and forests, believe me, are better 
than lawns and flower-pots. 

THE YounG Person. Look at Daisy. She’s the young- 
est of us, but just now the nearest approach to the 
crooning old witch who ought to have her cave by the 
roadside, to fit in with the scenery. 

THE GENERAL. And to tell your fortune. 
fancy somebody knows his fortune already! 

THE YounG Person. Look at that bird! 

“Wir ich ein Vogelein 
Bald wiird’ ich bei Dir sein.” 

THE GENERAL. Like a good French soldier I despise 
German and the Germans. Les barbares! But I'll war- 
rant all the same that you weren’t talking to the bird nor 
yet tome. That far-away look tells tales. 

Mrs. YLMot. Why, Daisy, what are you doing ? 

Daisy. I’m only pulling a flower to pieces— 

— Merchant. chief, 
Poor man, rich man, beggar man, thief.” 
Oh, I'm going to marry a thief, Mrs. Yimot! 














Well, I 





Mrs. YiMor. Another Marguerite once pulled a daisy 
to pieces, General Drapés. Pray God there be no Mephis- 
toto your Marguerite’s Faust. 

THE GENERAL. Amen! By the by, Daisy would have 
been called Marguerite had she been born in Ia belle 
France. Marguerite’s long been a family name of ours. 
—Come, it’s time to go, or we shall be late for dinner. 
Bark Harpor, ME, 
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BY THE REV. SAMUEL STRENG. 








THE Nineteenth Annual Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections convened a representative body of 350 men and 
women. 

Statistical reports occupied the Friday session. Thirty- 
four States and Terntories, with 47,500,000 of people, 
were. represented in the imprrfect- but instructive _ re- 
ports. Twenty-one report important improvements in the 
management of asylums, hospitals, reformatories, pene- 
tentiaries and refuges for the afflicted, unfortunate and 
erring. The seeming exceptions are, that in Kentucky 
“ mistaken motives of economy have reduced the number of 
attendants in the asylums,” and that in Louisiana “it is 
not yet understood that an insane person is a patient, not 
acriminal.’”’ Nebraska enjoys the unenviable distinction 
ofa contract system, by which persons are ‘farmed out”’ 
for forty cents a day, while ‘‘ Texas comes forward proud- 
ly to say that ‘“‘ extreme poverty is unknown in that great 
commonwealth.” 

The special reports were the most interesting. Dr. Lind- 
ley, of California, declared the two penitentiaries of his 
State to be a disgrace to civilization on account of the 
immoralities practiced there. 

For Colorado, Secretary Brodhead aired the projected 
“‘ National Home for Consumptives,’’ to be established or 
supported by other States, who send their consumptives 
here. Abbreviated talks were then announced. 

The Hon. W. P. Litchworth, of New York, as Chairman 
of State Boards, outlined the progress of thirty years since 
the days of the heroic Miss Knapp, who became a pauper 
inmate herself to accomplish the needed reforms. He 
referred to the scene in the New York Board of Charities 
when the first woman-member entered. 

A lively discussion en the availability of Governors as 
members of State Boards followed. 

The annual address on ‘‘ Charity Organization in Cities”’ 
was given at the evening session by Mr. George B. Buzelle. 
He advocated the ‘‘ Registry’’ system for the identification 
of applicants and the prevention of imposture. His most 
important suggestion was that of a Correspondence 
Bureau, by which societies can get the status of applicants 
for aid and the help of their relatives in other cities. 

An eloquent address by President Slocum, of Colorado 
College, pleading for ‘‘ Sympathy as well as Money,” fol- 
lowed. We quote from the address of Gen. Sec. Charles 
D. Kellogg: ; 

“Who isthe best friend to the blind? The man who, for the 
asking, gives him a half-dollar on the street every few days, or 
Dr. 8. G. Howe, who taught the sightless to read with raised 
letters, and opened to them busy, cheerful, self-supporting ca- 
reers? Who is the better friend of the idiots—the man who con- 
tributes to feed them ina Bedlam, or Dr. Edward Seguin, who, 
with long and patient toil sought to guide them back into move- 
ments of intelligence, precision and skill? Or is the lady who 
sends cold victuals to a deaf and dumb beggar at the back gate 
doing a work like Dr. Gallaudet, who gave to mutesasign language 
and showed them how to be happy and independent with tools?” 

On Saturday the ‘‘ Colony Plan for the Feeble-minded”’ 
taxed the minds of the Conference. Dr. Geo. H. Knight, of 
the Connecticut Institute, in his report, classified the 
feeble-minded as: 1, Idiots, apathetic or excitable; 2, 
Imbeciles; 3, Juvenile insanity and moral imbecility; and 
4, Epileptics. He advocated the ‘‘ custodial” plan for the 
utterly helpless, of whom he claimed there were 46,000. 
For the improvable imbecile class, estimated at 19,000, the 
training schools for trades and avocations furnish self- 
support. For moral imbecility, life-long restraint and se- 
questration from temptation is the only remedy for the 
present, and the only prevention of any future generation. 

The Colony Plan was then exhaustively treated by Dr. 
W. H. Fisk, of Illinois. It contemplates separate build- 
ings for custodial and epileptic cases, with farming and in- 
dustrial departments for the improvable. California was 
cited as the only State in which these plans had been car- 
ried into practice. 

“Charity in Cities” was the topic in the main room for 
the afternoon. “Co-operation a Necessity’? wus well 
handled by Alexander Johnston. ‘‘ Internal Co-operation,” 
in unity and harmony, was advocated by Charles D. Kel- 
logg, of New York. ‘Co-operation with Religious Socie- 
ties,” a paper by the Rev. Geo. B. Safford, D.D., was then 
read by the Rev. S.A. Eliot: “ Religious bodies had been 
chief sufferers from robbing mendicants. Families change 
their.churches and distribute their children to secure a 
slice from every creed. Alms, also, should not be offered 
asan inducement to swallow along sermon.” Dr. A. G. 

Wagner, on ‘Co-operation with Public Authorities,” 
would have 1, No aid to private societies from public 
friends; 3, Suppressioa of street begging, by police and 
society working together; 3, Municipal Reform through 
increased number of charity workers; 4, Appreciation, 
by people, of the limitations of official power under pre- 
vailing political conditions. 

A meeting was meanwhile held in the interests of kinder- 
gartens. Ina spicy paper, by Miss Alice H. Putnam, of 
Chicago, Froebel’s system was summed up in his call: 
“Come, let us live with children.’”’ The hopetulness of 
kindergarten work among even ‘‘ curbstone children,” was 
brought home by the saying of the child, who, when asked: 





Ido. It’s so shiny over there, and teacher, she’s so clean.”’ 


As Haweis says: “What is the ruin of life? Of art? Of 
happiness? Of womanhood? Of enterprise? Of success? 
Just this: ill-regulated emotion. The kindergarten regu- 
lates emotion, uses impulse, trains hand and eye. The 
desire for producing is stimulated, the good seed is sown 
through the habit-making years before seven.” 

The Reform People held sway in another section. “Aims, 
Methods and Results of Reform School Training” was 
read by Professor Mallalieu, of the Nebraska Boys’ Indus- 
trial School. The gist of his able paper was: 


“Reform schools are not prisons but homes; homes of strict 
discipline, physical development, educational advancement, 
moral culture and correction, and industrial training. Where 
the parent has failed, the school must begin; must not only mold 
but remold. Reform school doors swing inward to receive the 
degraded; they swing outward to restore seventy-five per cent. to 
respectability.” 

“Reform Schools: Educational or Penal?” was answered 
in favor of “educational rather than penal” by Dr. Walter 
Lindley, of California. ‘The State really takes the place 
of parent or guardian; should be saving but not niggardly; 
should keep reform schools out of politics.” 

The penal feature of the schools found advocates, who 
cited the truant schools of Massachusetts. 

‘““Woman’s Influence on Reformatory Work, and Re- 
formatory Work for Girls” was presented by Mrs. Sarah 
H. Keeley, Superintendent of the Indiana Girls’ School. 
She quoted Luther’s remark to his wife when she was la- ~ 
menting the death of her daughter, viz: ‘‘ Catherine, re- 
member that this is a very hard world for girls.” Said 
she: “Girls are generally harder to reform than boys. 
Woman is often the slowest to show mercy to woman.” 
The Conference Sermon was delivered Sabbath morning 
in the First Congregational Church by Pres. George A. 
Gates, of Iowa University. ‘‘The Child Problem” en- 
gaged the attention of the evening mass meeting in the 
Opera House. The Rev. H. H. Hart, of St. Paul, presented 
the ‘‘ Economic Aspect.’’ He urged the reclamation of de- 
pendent, defective and delinquent children from a money 
standpoint. The cost of caring for a child in the home is 
at least $100. The average cost in reform schools of six 
States is $145. <A fifteen year old child then represents an 
investment of at least $1,500. The ‘“‘ Child Problem ”’ is, 
How shall we get returns on this investment? The meth- 
ods employed must be: 1, efficient; 2, adequate; 3, econom- 
ical. In the United States 25,000,000 children are under six- 
teen. About 100,000 are under public care—viz.: orphans’ 
homes, poorhouses, etc., 77,000; juvenile reformatories, 12,- 
000; ‘‘ feeble-minded ”’ schools, 5,000; deaf, 4,500; blind, 1,500. 
The property invested in these buildings is already $55,- 
500,000; the annual expenses, $22,900,000; the number of 
caretakers, 12,000. No small problem. How shall we solve it? 

1. The Spartan plan of extermivation which still prevails 
in parts of India and China has some apologists now— 
physicians who practice what they preach. Some found- 
ling homes and baby farms are in the same line. The plan 
of 150 years ago of punishing child and adult alike with 
death for 150 capital crimes, was of the same order. 

2. The Institutional plav is now most in favor; its defects 
have been laid bare by keen-eyed critics. At sixteen many 
children are turned out, helpless, to swell the list of crim- 
inals. From others, as the Cleveland Orphan Asylum, a 
model of its kind, 100 go into good homes every year. 

3. The subsidizing plan is being tried in New York and 
California. In New York 23,000 children receive State aid; 
a direct inducement to keep children there for a grab 
at the treasury. 

4. The emigration plan is in vogue in London, whence 
children are sent to colonies; and in New York whence they 
goto Western farms. Tho it may be better to turn them 
loose on the plains of the West than on the streets of New 
York the plan must be modified or abandoned. 

5. The boarding-out system is claimed to be less expen- 
sive, while providing a home. This plan is extending in 
the East. 

6. The system favored most by the essayist was the State 
PublicSchool plan. Massachusetts originated it in 1866; 
Minnesota perfected it later. The law commits children to 
a State school whence within a year they are sent to homes. 
Seven hundred have thus been placed. 

‘*The Reform School officer,’’ by the Hon. E. Carpenter, 
of the Elmira Reform School, occupied the attention of the 
Conference at the Monday morning session. He described 
“Orphan Asylum” girls as the despair of reform school 
officers. They know of asylum rules, but tothing of 
private family life. One case was changed from family to 
family eleven times, and only twenty per cent. do well. 

Superintendent Oscar Craig, however, spoke earnestly 
for the children of reform schools. Mrs. Carpenter, of 
Elmira, thought the bad boy easier to understand than the 
wayward girl, and would rather handle 1,000 boys than 
manage 200 girls. 

A general discussion on “ The Care of the Insane” took 
place at the evening session. Tariff Reform or free coin- 
age could have developed no greater differences of opinion. 
The only thing determined upon was an “ International 
Conference of C and C’’ in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition with ex-President Hayes as President. 

“ Relief in Work” was also considered at the morn- 
ing session. ‘‘The Free Work Exchange,” ‘‘ Agencies for 
furnishing Temporary Work ’’ and Compulsory Work ”’ re- 
ceived due attention. Dr. P. W. Ayres thought Uncle 
Sam’s management of Soldiers’ Homes and the Pension Bu- 
reau was a reproach to statesmanship. Troops of men in 

Detroit and Cincinnati were kept in idleness by cheap food 
and lodgings furnished them. He approved of woodyards 
for tramps, if self-supporting. Compulsory work for the 
able-bodied was the only check. The New Haven, Conn., 
woodyard, as described by Mr. Preston, satisfies everybody 
but the “ gusher,’”’ who gives a dime to every beggar he 
meets. 

Afternoon Session. “‘ Manual Training’? was discussed 
H. B. Schaff said: “‘ Have the boys counsel each other. One 





“Do you like it, Rachel?” had answered: ‘‘ Oh, yes, ma’am, 


good boy in a school can do more good than many officers.’ 
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T. F. Chapin, of the Lyman, Mass., School, championed 
“Industrial Occupations,’ as a specific for lying, stealing 
and laziness. He defined ‘“‘ Manual Training ”—not only “a 
sound mizd in a sound body; but a sound mind through a 
sound body.” 

Two years, as the minimum time-limit for “‘ Children in a 
Reform School” was advocated by B. F. Miles, of Oregon. 
There should be no Governor’s Pardon from a Reform 
School. “It is not a jail, not a prison, but a school.” 

Superintendant Chapin’s position, that no boy should be 
taught a trade until he is sixteen, was combated by Mr. Ful- 
ton of the Cincinnati House of Refuge and several others. 

“The Gold Cure” occupied the attention of a large au- 
dience in Room “ B.” Dr. Dewey, in a vigorous paper, re- 
ferred three cases of insanity to the “dope ” and ‘‘ shot” 
of the Keeley Institute. The doctor charged that by the 
bi-chloride treatment, the patient is heavily dosed with 
powerful drugs and partially paralyzed, mentally and phys- 
ically—morphine users and constitutionally nervous peo- 
ple being especially in danger. 

Dr. Barnes, of Bloomington, Ill., while maintaining 
that the Keeley treatment was a humbug, admitted that, 
among ninety known patients, there had not been a single 
relapse. 

Parson Uzzell, of Denver, then took the floor, and sur- 
prised many of his listeners, by saying that he was at the 
head of a “jag” cure, in Denver, and that of 100 gradu- 
ated patients only two had fallen from grace; while he did 
not care to lock horns with the doctors, the cure certainly 
did its work. Being asked why he kept his cure a secret, 
he modestly replied that he bought the recipe under these 
conditions. 

Two students of the Bi-Chloride Institute then occupied 
the attention of the Conference with their experiences un- 
til adjournment. 

The Immigration Problem occupied the Tuesday morn- 
ing hours. Col. S. R. Sanborn, of Massachusetts, contend- 
ed, in his paper, that no immigrant should come without a 
consular certificate of character; a local certificate might 
also be required. The “interstate immigrant,’ whether 
tramp, pauper or criminal, isa perplexing factor; in Mas- 
sachusetts they number 5,000, in New York 25,000 a year. 

“Restriction of Immigration” came next to the fore. 
Restriction was favored. 

The talk of the Rev. S. A. Eliot, of Denver, on *‘ Migra- 
tion of Invalids” instanced objections to the custom of 
Eastern cities and societies shipping advanced consump- 
tives hither; even the proposed National Home should be 
only for the first stages. 

“‘Help in Reform Schools” was the opening subject of 
the afternoon, by Superintendent Kirkwood, of Baltimore, 
in which he urges a training school to prepare such 
helpers. 

Lo, the Poor Indian, his Needs, his Reservation Sorrows 
and Ration-day Joys, were dwelt upon in the evening. 
‘The Indian Policy: Its Relation to Crime and Pauper- 
ism,’’ was presented by Philip C. Garret. 1, He blamed 
the Goyernment for tribal distinctions; 2, perpetual annui- 
ties and rations, which invite pauperism, and 8, land 
grants without right of sale, which legds to leasing and 
laziness. E 

Indian Education should not be done with a niggard 
hand. No wonder that at one agency Uncle Sam furnished 
4,001,260 lbs. of beef in 1890, against 2,260,082 Jbs. in 1878, if 
no wise effort is made to teach them farming and grazing. 
Last year 1,000,000 lbs. more of beef were furnished than 
fifteen years ago. Money should be given instead of food 
or, rather, money value in implements, seeds, live stock, 
etc. Then Government would not have to handle freight 
by the million, and contractors would not grow fat on the 
wards of the nation. 

“Carlisle Indians,’ were said by Captain Pratt to work 
out their own salvation by work—hard work—as also all 
others. The sixty-two wild Apache children of Geronimo’s 
band were now thrifty Pennsylvania farm hands: 700 
Carlisle students earned $22,000 last year and have $16,000 
in bank. 

President Slocum, of Colorado College, closed with a 
paper along the same line. He would “ pull every Indian 
Out of the great national pastures.” 

The new officers are: President, H. H. Hart, of Minne- 
sota. Vice-Presidents: J.S. Appel, of Colorado; Alexan- 
der Johnson, of Indiana; Peter Walworth, of New York; 
Rabbi J. L. Leucht, of Louisiana; Mrs. Joseph S. Speer, 
of California; Mrs. O. B. Richardson, of Massachusetts. 
Secretaries: L. C. Storrs, of Michigan; Rev. W. H. Brod- 
head, of Colorado; Walter Lindlay, M.D., of California. 
Official Reporter and Editor: Mrs. Isabel .C. Barrows, of 
Massachusetts. Executive Committee: Mrs, J. M. Flower, 
of Chicago; Laban Pratt, of Boston; Levi L. Barbour, of 
Detroit; John Glenn, of Baltimore. 
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Sanitary. 


IS THE LABOR QUESTION A HEALTH QUES- 
TION? 


ALMOST every country is learning from experience that 
there is likely to be continued agitation as to the rights of 
workingmen and workingwomen. Sometimes and in some 
countries, as in Russia, it takes the form of sullen discon- 
tent, which scarcely manifests itself except in the down- 
cast look and apparent drudgery of the population. In 
more republican lands it makes itself heard and felt by the 
agitations of labor organizations, by strikes, and some- 
times by the wild disorder of riot. It well behooves the 
patriot and the citizen to study all its phases in order to 
know what is temporary, irrelevant and unreasonable, as 
also to find out real grievances that admit of reduction or 
removal. The facts that are brought out in various sani- 
tary discussions and publications, throw some important 
light upon the subject. In this country, at least, it is often 
the case that the real difficulty does not grow out of the 
amount of wages received. The great trouble is that there 
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are so many ways in which there is a deduction from the 
wage value, which tells upon the entire comfort of life. 
Beginning with the occupation itself, there are so many 
of these that tend to sap the vigor and reduce the capacity 
for long years of work. 

Nearly one-half of the trades of artisans have unhealthy 
complications, most of which can be reduced to a minimum 
if only the manufacturer avails himself of modern meth- 
ods and devices for their diminution, and if the artisan 
avails himself of the advantages afforded. 

One is delighted in reading such reports as those of Dr. 
Ballard, of London, on the remedies for effluvium nui- 
sances. Nevertheless, in nine cases out of ten the workman 
continues to live in the stench, and factories continue to 
pour out their disgusting odors upon long-suffering travel- 
ers and communities. Labor inspectors in Great Britain, 
and to some degree on the Continent and in this country, 
diminish these evils; but the enforcement of law is far 
short of the knowledge which science and art have im- 
parted. 

The buildings in which work is carried on, as a rule, fall 
far short of a proper sanitary standard, and lack in those 
methods of airing, heating,washing and other accommoda- 
tions, which have great bearing on the health of operatives. 
Too often the workman himself, in carelessness as to cloth- 
ing, as to dust breathing, as to thorough washings, as to 
posture and exposure to draft, does very much to injure 
his daily vigor. Worse than this, indulgences in beer and 
other stimulants not only deduct from his wages, but, in 
the long run, deduct still more from his wage-earning 
power. 

When we turn our attention to the home new complica- 
tions arise. The house which he rents has been built with- 
out proper sanitary precautions and does not have that 
sanitary inspection and oversight which secures to him a 
healthy dwelling. Here his family is still more involved 
than himself, since they spendmoretimeinthehome. The 
cheery whistle with which he leaves his work is silenced as 
he comes to the sickly child or finds the wife unduly 
wearied with her home toil. The expenses of sickness make 
large deductions from his wages as well as cast a shadow 
over his labor which often depresses him and makes a task 
of that which would otherwise be pleasant employment. 

As we turn to the matter of foods we find him exposed to 
all sorts of devices for increasing the price of food 
without increasing its quality. He often cannot 
buy in original packages, and by reason of adulterations 
and imitations, too often has another deduction from his 
wage earnings. Weare noticing all these, not because of 
their expensiveness, but chiefly because of their bearing 
upon the condition of health. Emerson has put it very 
strongly when he says that the sick man is a rascal. 

It is certainly a fact that sickness breeds discontent. It 
has, sometimes, seemed to us still more a fact, that those 
who are not sick enough to give up, and yet have not the 
feeling of perfect health, are more likely to be discontent- 
ed because they weary with their work and by reason of 
their lack of physical vigor tire in their daily routine of 
labor. We think that all these questions which have to do 
with the sanitary condition and comfort of the laborer 
should very forcibly attract the attention of those who 
think upon the public welfare, and should lead to action 
corresponding to needs. 

At the recent Sanitary Congress, held at Brighton, Eng- 
land, some of these subjects came up for consideration. 
Among the most interesting of the addresses given was 
one by Dr. B. W. Richardson. Wesubjoin an abstract as 
suggestive in directions which are not generally discussed, 
either at gatherings of labor societies, or by those who 
merely consider the must pronounced evils to which the 
laborer is exposed: He much regretted that at such con- 
gresses the working classes could not take an active part 
throughout with other members, and that they could not 
have a workingman presiding over one of the sections. 
But whatever might be the case in the future, this was 
not at present possible. Work, he proceeded to urge, was 
every man’s portion, and was valuable, not only as a fact 
but as an idea provocative of good results even from the 
humblest worker. Work was hard or difficult according 
to the will of the worker, and in this respect there was a 
great deal of difference in the relations of employers with 
workmen. As regarded any limitation that should be 
put on work, he said from a sanitary and health point of 
view eight hours was a good standard, not absolute, be- 
cause the pressure of work varied, but as a fair average. 
What was wanted in order to get at that standard was not 
so much change in the relation between employer and em- 
ployed as a change in the public mind, tbe public at large 
being most exacting in their demands and making hard 
workers keep long hours really for no useful purpose what- 
ever. It would be a good point to begin with if the hours 
of buying and selling could be reduced. Three classes of 
work were of special moment; where, with bodily exertion, 
the intensest watchfulness was demanded—as, for exam- 
ple, in the case of the railway engine-driver; where it was 
one continued grind and monotony, asin the case of the 
postman, and where the work was excessively hard, as in 
pile-driving. There were occupations in which the body 
was in a bent position while at work, in which cases the 
period of eight hours for work was the maximum, and was 
often too long. Objection might be made to these argu- 
ments that man was not a mere machine, but had a mind. 
But this only made the toil the harder, for the mind was 
at work all the time. Another objection was that some 
luxuries, like indulgence in alcoholic drinks, might pro- 
mote decay more rapidly than the hardest work, and that 
the men who had no occasion to work injured themselves 
by physical labors and pleasures quite as much as those 
who had to work for their bread. There must also bea 
better system of recreation during week-days, in which 
music must play a large part—music which could be 
provided in great extent by the working classes them- 
selves. 

For health’s sake and life’s sake, for the health and life 
of the nation, as well as of the individual parts of it, the 





periods of labor required a great deal of lightening. “Can 
then a computation be made as to the full strain which 
the human body and mind will bear without risk to health? 
Has our knowledge advanced to the point when we can 
say to the legislator, to the employer, and to the employed, 
so much per day can be measured out as compatible with 
health and natural vitality, and no more?’ When mere 
physical work was considered, Dr. Richardson held that 
twice the amount of involuntary work of the heart of a 
working adult man—i. ¢., about 250 foot tons per day— 
was a fair maximum; but when to physical work mental 
strain was superadded, much less physical work and 
shorter hours of labor were required. In speaking of rec- 
reation as a a means of health, Dr. Richardson condemned 
the General Holiday on account of “its crush, its short- 
ness, its head-over-heels character, and its entire depend- 
ence on the weather for pleasure or for pain.” The work- 
ingman, he contended, ought to have his holiday, like 
other persons, when he required it for his health’s sake, or 
for his relief from the cares and worry of life.’’ 








Science. 


DURING the last six months the rings of Saturn have 
been very nearly edgewise to the earth and sun, and from 
September 22d to October 30th we were on the dark side of 
them, so that they were entirely invisible, even with the 
largest telescopes. The planet was most of the time very 
unfavorably situated for observation beyond the sun, and 
nearly in line with it; but at the time of the reappearance 
of the ring, when the sun rose on the side of the ring which 
is now presented toward the earth, the planet had again 
become visible in the morning sky, and the phenomenon of 
the reappearance was observed at several places, and with 
special care at the Lick Observatory. It occurred on the 
night of October 28th. On the 26th not the slightest trace 
of the ring could be seen, except as a dark streak where it 
crossed the disk of the planet; but on the morning of the 
29th it showed as an exquisitely fine bright line (which, ac- 
cording to one observer, was distinctly blwe), on each side 
of the disk, but separated from it by a dark space, which a 
day or two after filled up. No considerable irregularities 
or lumps upon the rings were noted, as in some previous 
cases, when the rings have been observed underthe same as- 
pect, nor anything that was not entirely in accordance with 
the theory of the rings, which is now universally accepted. 
The one fact which comes out more salient!y than ever be- 
fore even, is the surprising thinness of the rings. It has 
long been known that they could not possibly be more than 
from 100 to 150 miles thick; but the fact that on October 
26th they could not be even glimpsed by the Lick telescope 
cuts down the limit to something between twenty-five and 
fifty miles, or rather, to speak more exactly, the ring seen 
edgewise does not reflect any more dight than a thin plate 
of the same substance as the rings would doif between 
twenty-five and fifty miles thick; for it is to be always re- 
memberéd that in all probability the rings are only thin 
sheets of small bodies traveling along together—a flock of 
little satellites. 





....On August 3d Mars comes into “ opposition’? with 
the sun, and will then be nearer than at any time for the 
last fifteen years, its distance being less than thirty-five 
and a half millions of miles. Already itis a conspicuous 
object in the eastern sky, and at the time of opposition 
will fairly rival Jupiter himself in brilliance. The orbit of 
the placet is so eccentric that these “favorable opposi- 
tions,”’ as they are called, occur only rather rarely, once in 
about fifteen years, as has already been stated, and, of 
course, they are prized as giving opportunities quite excep- 
tional for observing the planet, both for the determination 
of the solar parallax, and for the study of the planet’s sur- 
face. The opposition of 1877 was signalized by Hall's dis- 
covery of the two little satellites, and it is to be hoped (tho 
hardly to be expected perhaps), that some new facts equally 
interesting and important may be brought out this summer 
by the minutescrutiny to which the planet will be subjected 
by all the great telescopes of the world. The special ques- 
tions to be investigated relate to the real nature of the curi- 
ous phenomena which have been so abundantly reported by 
Schiaparelli and one or two other observers during the last 
ten years, questions relating to the so-called “ canals’ and 
their ‘‘gemination,” and to the reported changes reported 
in connection with certain well-known features of the 
planet’s topography. A séries of observations is also to be 
made by co-operating observatories in the northern and 
southern hemispheres to determine the parallax of the 
planet, and immediately from this that ofthe sun. There 
isa curious and as yet unexplained discrepancy between 
the results for the sun’s parallax obtained in this way and 
the results of other methods; and itis hoped that the ob- 
servations of this season may throw light upon the sub- 
ject and remove the reproach. 


....A most remarkable compound, nickel carbon oxide, 
has recently been discovered by Ludwig Mond. When 
nickel is exposed to the action of carbonous oxide gas at 
ordinary temperature the metal is acted upon and con- 
verted into a volatilecompound. The gas is unstable and 
explosive. On exposing a heated body to it pure nickel 
is deposited When injected into the veins the tem- 
perature is lowered toa marked extent. The new sub- 
stance is not only remarkable from its method of forma- 
tion, but possesses singular properties as well. 


.... The “ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia” has a paper which points out that the 
flowers of the common smartweed are of two classes—one 
which has flowers, expanding, perfect in all their parts, 
and freely visited by bees for honey or pollen, and yet 
infertile. The other class has flowers, also perfect so far 
as pollen and the pisti] are concerned, which never open, 
and are all fertile. One species has in addition cleistogene 
flowers in all the sheaths at the base of the leaves, from 
the root upward. This species is Polygonum acre. 
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School and College. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Franklin, Ind., has just closed 
the most sucegssful year in its history. This institution is 
supported by the Baptist denomination of Indiana. With- 
in the past year about $80,000 has been added to its endow- 
ment; $50,000 of this is what is known as the Rockefeller 
Fund, Mr. John D. Rockefeller having given $10,000 after 
the Baptists of the State had raised $40,000. During the 
year the college has also received other valuable gifts; 
among them is a geological cabinet of sixty thousand 
specimens, given by State Geologist Gorby. This is the 
finest collection of the kind in the State. A fine telescope 
with mountings has also been received, the bequest of the 
late C. P. Jacobs, of Indianapolis. The various libraries 
have been greatly enlarged, some valuable additions being 
given by Indian Commissioner Morgan, a graduate of the 
class. of 61. The present graduating class numbered eigh- 
teen, the largest ever graduated. A new chair in English 


literature will probably be established by the beginning of 
the fall term. 


.... The Methodist Episcopal Church now possesses in all 
lands seventeen theological institutions. Seven of them 
are in the United States, the others in foreign lands. The 
llif€ School of Theology, a new institution, is to be opened 
in Denver in connection with the University of Denver, 
next September. The house for this school is now being 
built by Mr. William Seward Iliff on the campus facing 
the College of Liberal Arts. The faculty for the present 
will embrace Bishop Warren, who will give instruction in 
Howmiletics and Practical Theology; Chancellor McDowell, 
who will lecture on Christian Evidences; the Rev. John 
Robert Van Pelt, A.M., S.T.B., Ph.D., Professor of System- 
atic and Historical Theology; Prof. Wilbur F. Steele, 
A.M., 8.T.B., Ph.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology; 
and others not yet named. 


...» The National Educational Association has been hold- 
ing its annual meeting at Saratoga. Its sessions lasted 
several days. Papers were read by distinguished educators 
on a great variety of subjects. President Harrison on in- 
vitation appeared before the Convention and made an ad- 
dress of some length, which was most heartily cheered. On 
areport made by Commissioner W. T. Harris from the 
Committee on the World’s Educational Congress, it was 
resolved that the Association hold no meeting in 1898, but 
join in that of the World’s Educational Congress, to be 
held in Chicago during the Columbian Exposition. Albert 
G. Lane, of Chicago, was elected president with a number 
of vice presidents from the various States. 


....It is reported that the necessary $1,000,000 for the 
buildings for the Chicago University has been secured. At 
a meeting of the Board of Trustees, two weeks ago, it was 
found that $860,000 had been subscribed. The same day, 
however, $100,000 additional was announced, and a num- 
ber of wealthy gentlemen agreed among themselves to 
make up what might be lacking when the limit set by Mr. 
Marshal Field for the making up of the sum needed to 
secure his generous subscription should expire. 


.... The Rev. George M. Steele, D.D., who has retired from 
the Principalship of Wilbraham Academy, has become con- 
nected with Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass,, to which 
he will-.give a part of his time, teaching several classes, and 
residing in Auburndale. 


...-Boston University graduated 199 this year. Two 
others have completed the three years’ course in law, but 
earlier than the statutes allow of promotion to the degree. 


_»;+«President Andrews, of Brown University, has posi- 
tively declined the Presidency of the Wisconsin State 
University. 








Personals. 


THE Russian word for pencil (karandash) has become 
the artistic title of the most famous of French caricatur- 
ists. He transforms it.into Caran d’Ache. Crossing to 
England, one finds the Nestor of British cartoonists, John 
Tenniel of Punch, hale and hearty, tho in his seventy- 
third year. Says the London World: 


** His fingers are as firm, and his walk is as elastic as ever, and 
his eye as bright. It will be a surprise to a large number of 
readers, even, we are persuaded, to many within the circle of his 
friendship, to be told that the word ‘eye’ is here used in the sin- 
gular with a special significance. At the age of twenty Tenniel 
was extremely fond of fencing, and in a bout with a friend the 
foil entered one of his eyes and entirely destroyed its sight.” 


....- Mrs. Cornwallis-West, wife of Colonel Cornwallis- 
West, the Liberal Unionist candidate in the Vale of Clwyd, 
division of Denbighshire, Wales, who has been canvassing 
that district in behalf of her husband, has found as much 
discomfort in that procedure as has Mrs. Stanley. Some- 
times the mob would listen to Mrs. Cornwallis-West when 
they would not to the candidate himself, but more often 
she was stopped by the rudestindignities. She once retali- 
ated; 

“Taman Irishwoman; but it was not until I came to Wales 


that I found men capable of refusing to hear a woman who was 
pleading a cause.” 


.-.-In his lecture before the Geographical Society in 
Paris the other day, Archbishop Ireland spoke in French, 
and the papers have been paying him many compliments 
on account of his accuracy in its use. M. de Vogiié, in 
introducing the Archbishop, said: : 

“Six years ago we learned that Mgr. Ireland went to Rome 
with Cardinal Gibbons to plead the cause of the Knights of Labor. 
Consequently he has our affection, which he won by the gene- 
rosity of his ideas and the magnetism of his eloquence. By the 
style of his language and the accent of his heart you will recog- 
nize in him something of Franee.” 








.+»-Emma Eames-Story says that, hard as she works, she 
never allows herself to get tired. The moment she finds 
her intelligence clouded, she sits down and thinks of other 
things, reads, and goes to bed early. Nothing can be done 
without intense power of concentration. 


-.--Should Queen Victoria live another year, she will 
have reigned longer than any English monarch, except 
GeorgeIII. Fifty-six years was the length of Henry III’s 
rule, and the Queen was crowned fifty-five years ago. 


....- The medical attendants of the crazy King Otto of Ba- 
varia, who,is now unable to take food or recognize those 


about him, are daily expecting the death of the poor 
monarch. 


...-lt is reported that our Minister to Switzerland, the 
Hon. J. D. Washburn, of Worcester, Mass., is about re- 


signing his position, and will return in September to this 
country. 


....dean de Reszke, who gave $800 to the Goring Thomas 
Memorial Fund recently, allowed the report to go forth that 
it represented one night’s salary. 








~ Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


ON Monday, July 11th, in the Senate, Mr. Washburn 
defended his Anti-Option bill in g long and vigorous 
speech; but the next day the bill lost any position of ad- 
vantage by being put back on the calendar. On Wednes- 
day Senator Quay’s proviso for the Sunday closing of the 
Columbian Exposition and Senator Peffer’s amendment 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors were adopted 
in Committee of the Whole. Thg same day in the House 
the Rules Committee’s resolution to take up the Free Silver 
bill was defeated, 136 to 154. By this the bill remains in its 
place on thecalendar near the foot. On Thursday the Sen- 
ate confirmed the Quay proviso, but rejected that prohibit- 
ing liquor. The House yielded to the Senate on the Naval 
Appropriation bill. Friday the Senate passed the Fortifi- 
cation bill, while the House discussed the Sundry Civil 
bill. OnSaturday there was discussed in the Senate the 
General Deficiency bill; in the House the $5,000,000 appro- 
priation for the Columbian Exposition. 


..--On Tuesday, July 1ith, the Pennsylvania troops en- 
tered Homestead and took control of the mills. There was 
no hostility manifested. The Congressional inquiry was 
ended, Thursday, July 14th. The testimony of Messrs. 
Frick and Potter was of much interest. It is supposed that 
acompulsory arbitration law, and also an anti-Pinker- 
ton law may be the result of the investigation. At least 
they are expected to be favorably recommended by the 


Committee. The strained relations between the locked-_ 


out workmen and the militia continue, Formal notice 
was given to the strikers that unless they reported for 
work on Monday their places would be filled by non-union 
men. The mechanics and repair men, however, resolved 
not to return on that day, and both sides are awaiting the 
result of introducing new men into the works. 


...-The fights last week between the Union and non- 
Union men in the Cour d’Alene mining district, near 
Wallace, Idaho, have resulted in the killing of some, the 
injuring of many more, and the blowing up of mills and 
bridges. Federal troops were ordered to the scene of the 
troubles, and now the military investment of the towns is 
complete. Trustworthy information is hard to get, but it 
is believed that matters are satisfactory at the Gem and 
Granite mines. The President has issued a proclamation, 
commanding all persons in insurrection in Idaho to return 


to their homes, and it is evident that the strikers have 
been conquered. 


.... Thomas H. Carter, Commissioner of the Land Office 
and ex-Congressman from Montana, was, on Saturday last, 
unanimously chosen Chairman of the National Republican 
Committee, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
William J. Campbell. Mr. Carter was authorized to name 
the secretary, and he chose L. E. McComas, of Maryland. 
Mr. Carter is one of the five men originally suggested by 
President Harrison for the position of chairman. 


...--On Thursday, July 14th, the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America began its annual convention at Detroit, 
and continued fourdays. For the ensuing year the officers 
are: President, John H. Chapman, of Chicago; Vice 
Presidents—First, the Rev. J. P. Crantill, D.D., of Texas; 
Second, Thomas Urquhart, Canada; Third, Frank Harvey 
Field, New York; Recording Secretary, the Rev. Robert 
F. Y. Pierce, Mount Holly, N. J.; Treasurer, J. O. Staples, 
Chicago. 


....Cyrus W. Field died at his country-house on Tues- 
day, July 12th. The funeral was held there and also at 
Stockbridge, Mass., Mr. Field’s birth and burial-place. 


....On Monday, July 11th, the President left Loon Lake 
for Saratoga, where he delivered a felicitous address before 
the Educational Association. 


....At Paducab, Kentucky, there was a conflict last week 
between Negroes and the sheriff’s posse. One of the latter 
was killed. 


....-On Saturday last, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ended its rate investigation at Chicago. — 


FOREIGN, 


....The Liberal victory in England continues its in- 
crease. On Monday, July 11th, Mr. Gladstone closed his 
campaign in Midlothian, The next day the interest in the 
elections centered in the voting in that district. Both 
parties were astounded by the change in Mr. Gladstone’s 
former majority of 4,631 to only 690. It was considered the 





greatest triumph made byeither side. The next interest- 
compelling feature was Sir Charles Dilke’s victory in the 
Forest of Dean Division, after a bitter contest, which had 
been personal rather than political. Viscount Cranborne, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Salisbury, was defeated in his 
contest against the Liberals. The question now is, Will 
Lord Salisbury resign or be forced out? 


...-In consequence of the rumor that doctors were caus- 
ing cholera patients to be buried alive, an ignorant mob in 
Saratoff, Russia, killed two of the doctors, dragged some 
of their patients-from the hospitals, and wrecked many 
houses, hospitals and public buildings. The heaviest mor- 
tality from cholera continues to be at Baku. All the pri- 
vate schools in the Caucasus are closed. The intended 
fair at Nijni-Novgorod may be abandoned, as it would 


spread the epidemic, which has unfortunately broken out 
in Paris, tho in a milder form. 


....A ghastly disaster happened last week at the sum- 
mer resort, Saint-Gervais-les-Bains, in Savoy, not far from 
Chamounix. The Bionnassay glaciers on Mont Blanc be- 
came detached, and at three o’clock in the morning, when 
nearly all the inhabitants of the village were asleep, 
swept down upon them without a moment’s warning. 


Two hundred bodies have already been taken from the 
ruins. 


.---Both Mount Etna and Mount Vesuvius are in vio- 
lent eruption. All of the craters of the former are in ac- 
tivity, and the mass of lava, red-hot stones, and scorie is 
increasing in volume. As to violence of expulsion, molten 


matter is sometimes projected into the air to a hight of 
1,000 feet. 


....It is reported that the island of Sanguir in the Malay 
archipelago has been destroyed by a volcanic eruption, and 
that 12,000 people have perished. The island is in the 
Celebes Sea near the head of Molucca Passage. 


-...A false report of the death of William Waldorf Astor 
was last week telegraphed to this country and received 


general credence here, the newspapers appearing with long 
obituaries. 


...-On Monday, July 11th, the French Ministry sus- 
tained a defeat on the Dahomey question. The Minister 
of Marine resigned and was succeeded by M. Burdeau. 


-.--The French Government have appointed the ex- 
Ambassador to Berlin, the Baron de Courcelles, as arbi- 
trator on the Bering Sea commission. 


.... The German Government has adopted the dignified 
policy of ignoring the recent inflammatory utterances of 
Prince Bismarck. 


...-Ravachol, the Anarchist, was guillotined on July 
11th. 


....Th’. Pope has issued his Columbus Encyclical. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





WHOEVER willfully disturbs civil and industrial peace is 
guilty of a crime against sociéty and the State.—The Interior. 


.... All I write, and all I think, and all I hope, is based upon the 
divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of our poor, wayward 
race.—W. E. GLADSTONE. 


....The difference between the new and the old Judaism—the 
latter was to a large degree obligatory, the former has become to 
alarge degree optional.—Jewish Messenger. 


....He [Ernest Renan] has charm, he has pleasantness, he has 
on many subjects incisiveness of perception, but he has a cork 
soul—one so light that it does not even perceive the weight of the 
topics he discusses.—London Spectator. 


....The last General Conference gave the Epworth League the 
right of way, and the Christian Endeavor and other similar so- 
cieties which have the approbation of the local churches a right 


of way. This we conceive to be the exact difference.—Christian 
Adwocate. 


....Several things American laborers must iearn: (1) that 
others have rights as well as they; (2) that wrongs are to be re- 
dressed in a legal way; and (3) that, however much popular sym- 
pathy may, for a while, be with them in their contest with capi- 
tal, the moment they defy legal authority, public safety de- 
mands the execution of law, and the resistants must suffer the 
consequences.— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


.... We understand the things that hinder this [Methodist] fra- 
ternity, the exciting issues which sundered us in twain, the repul- 
sion of our conflicts, mutual errors and mutual wrongs, the ag- 
gravation of the bitterness of these issues by the War and its re- 
sults, these have made many a foul breach and many a bloody 
chasminour fratern'ty. But there is no breach so wide that love 
cannot repair. nock.asm so fearful that religion cannot bridge.— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 


.... When a minority of English clergy of advanced conception 
omit the Ten Commandments from their Communion Service, 
we like to see that the Jews in England, in the proposed reform 
of their ritual, are introducing the public reading of the Deca- 
log. When our aforesaid acquaintance are gabbling the pray- 
ers in order to assimilate the English Communion as much as 
possible to the Papal Mass, it is also pleasing to record that the 
Jews are about to introduce an English prayer into their service. 
—London Rock. 


..+sPRAYER-MEETING SINS TO BE REPENTED OF. 

1. Of self-dependence. Get rid of it as soon as possible. 
our professed strength. 

2. Of timidity. Leave that to those who profess no faith ina 
power to help. No need to blush when God is by. 

3. Of listlessness. Wandering thoughts are acurse. Train the 
mind to concentration. Miss no sentiment uttered. It will let 
you into the spirit of devotion. 

4. Of excuses for silence. They are half yours and half the 
Devil’s. Both members of the firm will suffer. 

5, Of lack of fervency. Got a hot heart and pray out of that. 
The earth shall melt with fervent heat, and so will hearts of stone. 
Fervency would save the world if we had enough of it. Pray for 
a hot heart. The Rev. F. S. ARNOLD. 
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THE SUICIDE OF LABOR. 





THE course of the strike at Homestead is tending rap- 
idly to the usual, inevitable result. Labor has again 
committed suicide. 

The Congressional Investigating Committee say that 
they were impressed with the intelligence of the work- 
men who came before them. There is no doubt that the 
leaders and most of the strikers are in this respect above 
the average. This being so, it is hard to understand 
why they should have acted so foolishly. They have 
placed themselves in a most humiliating position, and 
are paying dearly in the mortification they now feel for 
the momentary satisfaction they had in lording it over 
their employers and the three hundred Pinkertons, 

The lesson which the Homestead affair teaches has 
been taught again and again in the history of strikes in 
this country. It is that violence always destroys the 
hope of the strikers. Their strongest ally is public opin- 
ion. If public opinion is with them, they may hope to 
prevail. If not, they can hardly succeed. Almost the 
first thing the Homestead men did was to alienate public 
opinion. Knowing that they were more numerous and 
had more physical power than their employers they 
sought by the use of force to bring their employers to 
terms; they refused to allow them to exercise the 
right of ownership; they barred them out of their 
own property; they took up arms against their rep- 
resentatives and drove them away; they confiscated, 
temporarily, the possessions of the company. This is 
mob law, pure and simple, and mob law is rebellion 
against civil law and civil rulers. The workmen 
at Homestead levied war against the institutions of the 
State of Pennsylvania. The strange thing is that as in- 
telligent men they did not seem to understand their posi- 
tion. When they heard that the Governor had ordered 
out the entire military force of the State they proposed 
te-zeceive the soldiers with brass bands and addresses of 
welcome. They seemed never to guess that the soldiers 
were coming to Homestead to use bullets and bayonets 
against them as rioters and rebels. ‘They were surprised 
‘when General Spowden met their advances with cold- 
ness. ‘They were humiliated. They were a sorry set of 
men’ when they saw the town and mills picketed, and a 




















watch set upon them. It was a grievous disappoint- 
ment. But it is a mystery that it should have been. 

They now know that they must be prepared for 
further humiliation and for heavy losses. The State of 
Pennsylvania means to put the owners in full possession 
and control of the mills. The owners mean to put non- 
union men in the works, and they mean to refuse hence- 
forth to recognize the workmen’s association. They 
barred out the owners for a few days; but now the 
strong hand of the law has intervened, and they find 
themselves barred out. They have done a very foolish 
thing; they have played a losing game. If they get 
back at all, they must go back as individuals on the 
company’s terms, and as beaten rioters. The murder- 
ous rioters in Idaho, the union miners, have behaved in 
the same idiotic way. They struck, as they had a right 
todo. Then they struck their non-union successors, as 
they had no right to do. They made war against the 
peace and order of the State, and the State invoked the 
strong arm of the Federal Government to put down the 
rebellion and bring the rebels to justice. 

What strange fatality is it that blinds workmen to the 
hard and inevitable penalty that overtakes those who 
resort to violence? Law must protect property rights. 
If it did not, what would become of the snug homes of 
the workmen?. If they may invade the property rights 
of their employers, why may not the employers in turn 
invade the property rights of the workmen? Can they 
not see that the instinct of self-preservation rouses the 
general public in antagonism to them the moment they 
lay hands on the property of their employers? 

The workmen in the Carnegie mills in Pittsburg have 
struck in *‘ sympathy,” as they call it, with their Home- 
stead brethren. They had no grievance; they had just 
signed the schedules and promised their labor for another 
year; but they struck because the company would not 
agree to treat with the Homestead strikers as union men. 
They break their contract out of ‘‘sympathy.” This is 
certainly very silly. It will not bring the company to 
terms. It will strengthen the company in its 
purpose and in the sympathy of the public, which 
is a sympathy worth something. The workmen 
have simply cut off their own noses and prepared them- 
selves for inevitable humiliation. Why do a body of 
men reputed to be above the average in intelligence 
show so little sense? 

There has been no little talk about arbitration. Arbi- 
tration is good where both sides can be brought to agree 
to it. If one side objects, it is, of course, impracticable. 
Compulsory arbitration is not tobe thought of. It would 
imply an invasion of the rights both of capital and labor. 
It goes on the assumption that workmen have the right 
to insist on employment, and that the owners have aright 
to insist upon service. Capital must be free to employ 
labor on the best terms it can make; labor must be free 
to engage itself where it can get the best rates. If em- 
ployers have no right to refuse the service of workmen, 
workmen have noright to leave the service of employers. 
If capital is bound, so must labor be. This would mean 
slavery for labor. If we have arbitration, it must be 
voluntary. Labor must be free; capital must be free. 
If the problem raised by strikes is solved, it must be on 
the basis of liberty. 





MISSION SCHOOLS. 


IF preaching and teaching are not of equal importance 
in mission work, they are both indispensable. There 
should be no rivalry between the preacher and the 
teacher, but each should hold up the other’s hands. If 
one wants to see an illustration of the necessity of each 
he has only to compare the result in our own country, of 
uniting and of separating the two. Mountainous New 
England and mountainous Kentucky and Tennessee were 
settled by people equally religious and equally faithful in 
preaching. New England established colleges and acad- 
emies and free schools, while Kentucky and Tennessee 
did not, In the former region the people became more 
and more intelligent and Christian; in the other they 
sank into a condition almost of barbarism, out of which 
they are now recovering only by bidding the school be- 
come the partner of the puipit. 

India has been the great field of missionary experi- 
ments, and in nothing more truly so than in education. 
The Scotch missions have taken the lead in education, 
and other missions, English and American, have fol- 
lowed. But there has been a great conflict of method 
in that country. In some schools the missionary pur- 
pose has been made prominent, and to such a degree as 
to exclude pupils not from Christian communities. 
Scholars will not come from heathen or Mohammedan 
families if the effort to proselyte is made supreme. This 
method tends to affect only the families already con- 
verted, and to raise them above the level of their neigh- 
bors. It tends, however, to lower the standard of the 
schools by. limiting their attendance; and if the con- 
verts are of a lower and poorer stratum of society, re- 
ducing the number of those who can take the higher 
courses. If the school does not attract the better class 
of the unbelievers, it of course does not influence them, 
but confines its influence to the converts. 

There has long been a conflict of policy here. It is not 
yet forgotten how Dr. Rufus Anderson, in his visit to 
India, decided that every mission school should be an ac- 
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tive proselyting agency, and that the higher schools main- 
tained by the American Board in which few conversions 
took place should be suppressed. That policy is now gener- 
ally agreed to have been wrong. A real injury was done 
to the missions, and those Scotch schools and colleges, in 
which there were few conversions, have, by instructing 
the intelligent and ambitious youth, taught them to dis- 
believe their oli Hinduism and to respect, at least, the 
Christian faith. That wonderful collapse of Hindu faith 
described by Dr. Pentecost in his letters to THE INDE 
PENDENT is the result not. so much of the work of mis- 
sionary preachers as of that of the missionary teachers. 
A similar observation may be made inTurkey. There 
have been established in Constantinople two mag- 
nificent American institutions for the instruction of the 
youth of that country, Robert College, for the young 
men, and the American Collegefor Girls (formerly the 
Home) at Scutari. Both of these institutions have been 








| conducted on’a thorough Protestant and evangelistic basis, 


but their religious activity has been so gently exercised 
as not to drive away students who were not already Prot- 
estants. Therefore, they have attracted the sons and 
daughters of the best and most progressive people among 
the Bulgarians, Armenians and Greeks, as well as Prot- 
estants, and not a few Turks. In this way, by offering 
the highest kind of teaching under the best moral in- 
fluences, they have exerted an influence. which a college 
purely proselyting in its purpose could never have 
achieved, even if its existence on such a basis could have 
been maintained. What Robert College has done for 
Bulgaria is well known, and the College for Girls ap- 
pears to be now opening its influence, under its new 
name and with its enlarged course of study, ina similar 
way. It has an enthusiastic body of teachers,a worthy 
past, and a brighter future before it on this generous and 
most effective plan. 

We have mentioned these odie as specimen schools, 
but the East is full of them, doing their full part with 
the missionaries employed in other methods of work. 
Especially is Japan a bright exan.ple of the effect of ed- 
ucation on an open-minded and inquisitive people, It is 
the mission schools of Japan much more than anything 
else that have opened the hearts of the people of that 
island empire. These schools should be abundantly sup- 
ported by generous gifts. They are disintegrating the 
compact superstitious systems of the world. 





THE SENATE ON SUNDAY CLOSING. 


THE Senate has voted a further appropriation of $5,000,_ 
000 to the Columbian Exposition, on,.condition that its 
gates be closed ‘‘ on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday.” This proviso was offered and supported 
by Senator Quay, quite as tho his heart were in it. 
By this single act he has done something to justify 
the State of Pennsyivaniafor making him Senator. In 
acting as hedid, he was simply speaking the wishes of 
the great mass of his constituents. Pennsylvania is the 
banner State of the Union for Sunday-schools, and Sun- 
day-schools indicate the Christian sentiment on this sub- 
ject. And as is the Christian sentiment of Pennsylvania 
so is that of other States. Mr Quay could not have 
more courageously or faithfully presented the protest of 
the Churches against Sunday opening, if he had been 
chosen by them as their special champion. As a politi-o 
cian he evidently understands the mind of the people on 
this subject. 

We wish Senator Peffer had been equally successful 
in carrying through his excellent proviso that no liq- 
uors should be sold on the Fair grounds. It was at first 
adopted by a vote of 28 to 26; but the next day both of 
the Illinois Senators, who had voted in the affirmative, 
changed their votes and induced others to do so, and the 
proviso was changed so as to allow the sale of licuors in 
restaurants with meals. They had been labored with by 
representatives of the Fair managers, we are told, and 
convinced that it would be disastrous to the finances to 
make the prohibition absolute. They were assured that 
if the Government insisted upon this condition, it would 
be a question whether the managers would not elect to 
forego the sede rather than oonent it on such 
terms. 

Wedo not believe they would have. done anything of 
the kind. They want both the millions of the Govern- 
ment and the millions of the rumseller. It is humilia- 
ting—this complicity of the management of our great 
National Columbian Fair with rumselling. It is not and 
never will be again a reputable business. With ten mil- 
lions and more from the National Treasury and ten mil- 
lions from Illinois, why is it not possible to have a 
successful Exposition, without beer-guzzling, and wine- 
bibbing, and whisky-swilling? Why introduce upon 
the Fair grounds, for pecuniary profit, that which 
speedily makes every barroom a sink of iniquity? If we 
cannot have an Exposition without planning for the gains 
of the saloon keeper it would be better not to have any 
at all, 

The managers want it because there is money in it. 
Senator Palmer's statement puts this matter beyond 
doubt. He said: 


. “T have been furnished with an official statement on the 
part of the Illinois corporation, showing that it has made 
rules that no barroom privileges shall be granted within 
the grounds and that the adjacent lands have been leased so 
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asto prevent saloons being opened. It has let the privi- 
lege for a large number of cafés and restaurants, with the 
right to serve liquors with the meals, as in hotels. The 
contract for these concessions involves penalties for non- 
compliance amounting to the aggregate of $600,000, which 
the corporation will be liable for as liquidated damages in 
case liquors cannot be served as provided in the con- 
traets.” 

It must be a very profitable business if the canceling 
of the concessions granted would involve a penalty of 
$600,000. It is not simply that the corporation wants to 
provide *‘suitable entertainment for our guests”; it 
wants tomake money, and it is willing tomake money 
out of an infamous business. This is what so humiliates 
the nation. 

‘ "We hope the Sunday proviso will obtain the approval 
of the House; but of this we are doubtful. A hue and 
cry has been raised against it. A meeting of German 
societies in Chicago advises that the appropriation be re- 
jected ‘‘ with scorn,” unless the Sunday condition is 
éliminated, and Puck, with its Continental intolerance of 
Sunday observance, lampoons the great majority of 
American Christians who respect Sunday as a rest day 
and revere it as the Sabbath, and calls them ‘‘ Sunday 
cranks” and *‘Sunday fanatics.” Such language ought 
to convince all friends of Sunday observance that we are 
in the thick of a great battle over the American Sabbath. 
To lose in the present momentous contest would be to 
give victory to the foreign notion; to win would be to 
give courage for future resistance. The question will 
be decided by the directors in October. Let all the friends 
of the Sabbath be so active that, if the decision shall be 
against us, it shall not be given in ignorance of the 
Christian sentiment of the country. When General 
Hawley was urged to open the gates of the Centennial 
Exposition on Sunday, he responded: ‘‘ My God! gentle- 
men, I dare not.” Will the Columbian directors ven- 
ture’to take a defiant attitude? 


+2 


ANDOVER SPECULATIONS. 


THE INDEPENDENT, several years ago, offered the use 
of its columns to Professor Smyth, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, to show from Bible texts any 
evidence whatever to sustain the “doctrine” or 
‘*theory” or ‘‘speculation” concerning ‘future proba- 
tion.” That offer was not accepted, and probably never 
will be; for there are no such texts to be found, and the 
Andover teachers and their handful of followers know 
it. Nothwithstanding this fact, the Andover Seminary 
and its teachers now seem determined, no matter what 
may be the consequences, no matter what divisions in 
the Church of Christ may follow, no matter what dam- 
age may occur to the cause of missions—they scerm de- 
termined, we repeat, to go forward ‘‘in the fight for 
liberty and free thought,” Bible or no Bible, until the 
Christian public shall be *‘ compelled” to accept and 
indorse these dangerous and unscriptural speculations. 
We do not for a single moment believe these speculations 
will succeed. We do not believe these men can persuade 
the churches in this nation either directly or indirectly 
to help them in their wild and dangerous schemes. But 
they are capable of doing much mischief, nevertheless. 

We hear now, on the best authority, that Andover 
wants more money to help forward this ‘‘ speculation” 
movement. A secret effortis being made to increase its 
endowment funds to the extent of two hundred thousand 
dollars or more. The managers of that once great institu- 
tion now claim not only the right to use its present en- 
dowment funds in propagating their speculations, but 
they are seeking additional funds, so that means may be 
at hand—to go forward with their future probation 
teachings. 

We cannot pursue this subject further at the present 
time. Weclose by calling the special attention of the 
Andover teachers and its supporters to the following 
pertinent statements in the New York Sun in its issue of 
the 8th inst. In referring to the great and popular 
Christian Endeavor movement, it says: 

“The movement started also at a time which seemed al- 
together unpropitious for its successful progress. Criti- 
cism and skepticism were already undermining the foun- 
dations of the simple religious faith on which it began. 
Even orthodox theological seminaries were sowing these 
seeds of doubt, and many orthodox pulpits were assisting 
in the work of destruction by a half-hearted advocacy of the 
fundamental articles of the Christian faith, and sometimes 
even by an open and absolute denial of them. Congrega- 
tional Andover, in Massachusetts, was assailing the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, upon which rests the whole struc- 

ture of Protestant religious faith. Dr. Briggs was already 
instilling the same subversive doctrines into the minds of 
the Presbyterian students for the ministry in the Union 
Seminary of this city. An Episcopalian clergyman in Ohio 
was reaching the conclusion afterward published by him 
that the Scripture story of the virgin birth of Jesus is a 
myth, He and many other ministers of orthodox churches 
were explaining away the Incarnation, the miracles, the 
biblical account of the creation, and the Christian doctrine 
of the Resurrection, as poetical figures and images and not 
facts and the records of facts. 

“The Christian faith was attacked more dangerously, 
because more subtly, from within the Church than it had 
ever been assailed by its enemies without the fold. The 
shafts of theological criticism were directed against its 
very Vitals, and during all the eleven years since the organ- 





assaults have been kept up, and they have been growing 
bolder steadily. Disguises have been thrown off, and the 
mutineers of the Christian army have been made manifest 
in their true colors. The Presbyterian Church, once sup- 
posed to be rooted and grounded on the strictest orthodox 
faith beyond the possibility of disturbance, the strong and 
healthy tree of Calvinism, is now suffering most of all 
from the blight of this worm of infidelity. Practically it 
has no standard of faith, for it is engaged in trimming and 
pruning the Westminster Confession to suit the tastes of 
the spirit of unbelief, and Dr. Briggs and his colleagues 
and followers are still within the fold of Presbyterianism, 
tho they are at work to destroy its biblical foundation.” 


& 





GLADSTONE’S QUALIFIED VICTORY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE promised his followers that the over- 
whelming Conservative majority of the late Parliament 
would be overwhelmed in the coming Parliament by a 
hundred majority of its oppon The extravagance 
of his anticipations belittled his success. Instead of a 
hundred he can boast of scarce forty majority on his 
side, and the votes on which he depends are’ a coalition 
of Liberals, Parnellites, Anti-Parnellites and Laborites, 
some of whom hate each other, and who may not be 
ready to coalesce, except under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances and on the simplest propositions of reform. 
On the other hand, the coalition of the Conservatives 
and the Liberal Unionists is a very close one on the chief 
question of Irish Home rule, altho it may not be 
wholly held together on questions of the reform of the 
election laws and disestablishment. 

The new Parliament will be summoned to meetin a 
very few weeks; and we may surmise with some cer- 
tainty what will be done, If Gladstone had returned 
with a majority of a hundred, Lord Salisbury would have 
immediately resigned, and Gladstone would have been 
directed by the Queen to form a new Ministry. Parlia- 
ment would have been called together for a few days, 
and then adjourned till winter, soas to give the Ministry 
time to formulate its new measures and cement its di- 
visions. But Salisbury does not believe that the conutry 
bas really declared against him. He seems to regard 
England as yet with him, and as the only State that has 
the right to rule. With him and his sort Ireland does 
hot count, and a majority secured by Irish representa- 
tives is nomajority. He will, then, it is now asserted, re- 
fuse to resign and will compel Gladstone to unseat him by 
a diréct vote of Parliament. This cannot be done except 
after a debate on Gladstone’s amendment to the address 
to the Crown, which Salisbury will present. The Tories 
hope that they will compel Mr. Gladstone to open and 
formulate his plan of Home Rule for Ireland so far as to 
provoke the hostility of some of the Parnellite members, 
and perhaps of the Laborites, whose disaffection, with the 
chance of absence or sickness, might leave Gladstone 
with a very small majority, or none at all. There is al- 
most no hope of any action on Irish matters unless the 
Irish members can lay aside their fatuous and reckless 
quarrels and agree to work together. This does not yet 
look very hopeful. Of course Salisbury will be outvoted, 
and will make way for his successor; but he can make 
that successor’s path into power very narrow and very 
thorny. We do not believe that any sentiment of mercy 
to an old man will temper his resistance. 

We may then expect Salisbury to resist the succession 
of Gladstone to himself until he is beaten, and then to 
retire, having seriously worried his opponent. What 
van Gladstone then do with four groups on whieh he 
must depend, and only one of which will obey his 
whips? 

He must first remember that his term of office and the 
life of this Parliament will probably be very short, and 
he must prepare for the election of a new Parliament. 
He must not allow this Parliament to be dissolved with- 
out passing a reform election law. That law will adopt 
the principle of ** one man, one vote,” and it will add a 
million voters to the lists. At presenta man may vote 
in as many places as he holds property in. He may 
vote for half a dozen different members of Parliament. 
One man in this election, on a bet, voted in four differ- 
ent towns in one day, and we don’t know in how many 

places on other days. A new law will do away with 
this abuse. There needs to be a reform in the boroughs, 
and to effect this will be more difficult and may seriously 
affect the possibility of agreeing on a bill. But it must 
be done, whatever else fails, and the House of Lords 
will not dare to refuse their sanction. The agricultural 
voters will benefit by the extension of the suffrage, and 
they have proved to be unexpectedly Liberal. Such a 
law would greatly help the Liberal Party in the next 
election. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first pledge is to Irish Home Rule. 
Toward that, the one thing he lives for, which he hopes 
to accomplish before he dies, he will bend all his ener- 
gies. He cannot hope to achieve it in this Parliament, 
butit must be on this question that he will dissolve Par- 
liament. We hope and think that he will be able to com- 
mand Liberals, anti-Parnellites and Laborites for a bill 
which he will present, leaving only the small band of less 
than ten Parnellites in doubt. He will be happy if he 





carries such a measure by a majority of twenty. That 
bill will be thrown out by the Lords; but for the Lords 
to reject a bill passed by the House of Commons isa very 





ization of this Christian Endeavor movement these 


is a very common thing for the Senate to reject a House 

bill; but for the Lords to reject a test bill passed by the 

House of Commons means dissolution of Parliament, an 

appeal to the country, and may mean the overthrow of 

the House of Lords as a law-making power. When the 
Lords shall reject a home rule bill passed by the Com- 
mons, Mr. Gladstone, unless he overwhelms the upper 
house by creating Liberal Lords, must dissolve Parlia- 
ment; and before that is done he must have secured the 
passage of the law extending the suffrage. With that 
law passed he can safely appear again before the people, 
and they will then give him, should he survive so long, 
@ majority which the Lords could no longer venture to 
defy. 

We have spoken of those two chief measures, and yet 
there are others of very great importance which he may 
hope to pass. The indignity done to him in Midlothian, 
by which his majority was cut down to less than seven 
hundred, was caused by the Established Church. Never- 
theless, a majority even then voted for disestablishment, 
and thatis a burning question. We long to see it set- 
tled. Itis astonishing how, after the good results of 
disestablishment in Ireland, men can fear it so in Scot- 
land or Walesor England. It must come very soon; and 
we have real hope that this Parliament may accomplish 
it. One more reform will then remain, greater than any 
other, that of the abolition of the privileged rights of 
primogeniture; but very strangely no one seems ready 
yet to take itup. That would cut the taproot of the 
aristocracy. 





Editorial Votes. 


WE publish four pages this week of letters from the 
foreign mission field, and add that number of pages to our 
regular issue. We find that this monthly report from the 
wide missic= ficld is very much valued by the public, as it 
supplies a broader outlook than can be found in our regu- 
lar missionary magazines. Dr. Henry M. Field gives a 
brother’s tribute to the memory of the distinguished Cyrus 
W. Field; the Rev. D. N. Beach, who was on the editorial 
staff of the Tribune at the time that Horace Greeley was 
a candidate for President, gives a very appreciative ac- 
count of the work of Whitelaw Reid at that time; O. O’B. 
Strayer gives a connected account of the Homestead affair 
up to the day when the Governor called out the troops; 
James Payn tells the story of his writing his first novel; 
Elizabeth Stoddard describes a June Jaunt: Dr. James M. 
King, who attended all the sessions at both the Minneapo- 
lis and the Chicago Conventions, compares and contrasts 
them; an old chaplain of the British service in India, who 
lived through five epidemics of cholera, gives an account of 
his experiences; Elbert F. Baldwin describes the scenery 
and the life of Bar Harbor; the Rev. Samuel Streng givesa 
sketch of the Conference of Charities at Colorado Springs: 
and there is an elaborate paper by Dr. George G. Groff on 
peach growing; there are excellent poems by Duncan C. 
Scott, Irene Putnam, F. L. Ward, and Peter McArthur; 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s delightiul story of ‘‘ Una and King 
David” is concluded; and there are two other stories by M. 
de Saint André and Eva Lovett Carson. 





- WE give this week another installment of Church statis- 
tics furnished by the Census Office. The Government 
seems to be doing everything possible to secure exhaust- 
ive and accurate results. About halt of the returns have 
been published, and the whole will be available this year, 
probably. It is a very large and difficult task, and only 
the Government would have the patience required for 
thorough work and the money necessary to foot the bills. 
The tabies given elsewhere are for the two principal Pres- 
byterian Churches, North and South, and for the Colored 
Cumberland and the Welsh Calvinistic branches. A sum- 
mary at the end, however, gives a tabular view of the 
whole Presbyterian family in the country, showing that it 
numbers 1,278,815 communicants and has property in 
church-buildings, lots and furniture valued at $94,376,233 
in the aggregate. The question most readers will be in- 
clined to ask themselves, in taking a survey of the Presby- 
terian family is, why they should be so much divided. 
And it will not be easy to find an answer which will be 
perfectly satisfactory. The last six bodies enumerated 
ought to be one, and if they were one they would not even 
then be a very large one. They are separate because each 
adheres tenaciously to what it calls principle. But the 
principle in every case seems a very small one to effect so 
disastrous a result as the division of the body of Christ. 
Scotch obstinacy is proverbial, and no one who knows how 
it holds to its views will be surprised to learn that there is 
still another Reformed Presbyterian branch, so attenuated 
that it really has no organization, and the Government 
could not therefore report it. There is one minister, and 
twenty-one members; but the latter are scattered over 
three States. This illustrates how a Scotch denomination 
approaches the vanishing point. 


IT is interesting to see what such a paper as The Church- 
man, representing a denomination in which the Society of 
Christian Endeavor scarcely, if at all, exists, has to say 
aboutit. It declares itself ‘‘ notin entire sympathy with its 
ostensible purpose. So far as it is an effort to uphold secta- 
rianism by-proclaiming that it seeks rather to preserve 
than to remove denominational differences, it is not a good 





serious thing, analmost revolutionary thing. With us it 
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make any effort to uphold sectarianism, altho it does not 
attempt to break down denominational lines. The Church- 
man, however, sees in the active working of the Society a 
practical denial of the sect idea, which is defined as the 
belief that “‘the body to which one belongs is the one and 
only Church of Christ, and that all others are in heresy 
and schism.”’ This sect idea it disapproves, and says that 
this ‘raises directly the question as to the right of denom- 
inational differences to remain.” The Churchman itself 
represents a denomination which puts the bars up as high 
as any other in the country; and we are glad to see it 
raising this question, whether denominations have a right 
to exist. It asks the question whether the four denomina- 
tions from which the membership of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is chiefly drawn—the Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational—are each at one with 
the rest as to what makes a true Christian life; a question 
the answer to which would seem to us to be very plain. 
There can be no question that they agree with each other 
as to what makes the true Christian life. The differ- 
ences are differences of order, of form of government, and 
not of Christian character. 





Our readers will be grateful to Dr. Henry M. Field that 
he has allowed himself, in the burden and stress of sorrow 
attending his brother’s death, to write such a sweet and 
fraternal tribute to one who was his closest companion of 
all the remarkable family of the sons of David Dudley 
Field, D.D. Overflowing as Dr. Field’s paperis with affec- 
tion and admiration, it does not overstate the debt which 
the nation and the world owe to Cyrus W. Field. The boy 
who came here to New York as a clerk at the salary of fifty 
dollars a year in the store of A. T. Stewart was destined to 
be the man whose persistent energy, under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, with the interruptions of failure and 
of war, was to bind together the Old World and the New 
with the electric cord of fellowship and sympathy as well 
as of intercommunication. To none of her citizens does 
New York owe a greater debt; to no one should she erect a 
more statelymonument. Our system of elevated railroads 
owes immensely to his energy. The last year of Mr. Field’s 
life was clouded with sorrow, and he had the sympathy of 
the world. But he had lived the full period of a man’s 
life, had received the highest honorable recognition from 
his own nation and other nations, had deserved well of his 
country; and shall aman receive good of the Lord and shall 
he not also receive evil? He accepted trials with Christian 
patience as he had lived an honorable Christian life. 


The Catholic Standard asks us some questions, which 
courtesy requires us to answer: 

1. Is not Protestantism rapidly losing its original, positive, dis- 
tinctive character, and gradually becoming broader? So broad 
in fact that dividing lines between Protestantism and other 
forms of religion are fast becoming invisible? 

It is not. 

2. Are not nearly all the Protestants tacitly ignoring their pro- 
fessed creeds and the distinetive doctrines these creeds declare 
and express? 

They are not. They are enly ignoring certain minor differ- 
ences which separate them from each other. 

3. Has not individual opinion or private judgment become prac- 
tically the rule of faith among Protestants? And what is that, 
essentially, but rationalism? 

Private judgment has always been the rule with Protes- 
tants, and this is not rationalism because it is private 
judgment based on the Word of God. 

4. Is not contempt for creeds and dogmas and for clearly de- 
fined doctrine widely prevalent among Protestants? 

No. Only for the minor unimportant minutiz of certain 
elaborate creeds which separate those who hold the com- 
mon faith of Christ. 

5. Is not the idea widely prevalent among Protestants that it 
makes little difference what a person believes, provided he is 
sincere in his belief? 

No. 

6. Is not the idea widely prevalent that one religion is as good 
as another and that it makes little difference what religion a per- 
son believes and practices? 

No. 


THE opposition to the newly appointed postmaster of 
Charleston, Dr. W. D. Crum, is, we are assured, based 
chiefly on the ground that he is a colored man. Careful 
inquiry with regard to his record and character shows that 
he has a collegiate education, and an excellent repu- 
tation as a physician, and has so well managed his own 
affairs as to accumulate a property worth $20,000. Neverthe- 
less the feeling against him has led the President 
to withdraw his nomination. He belongs to the 
best wing of the Republican Party of that State, which is 
divided, as our readers know, one party being known as the 
“Qld Liners” and the other as the “‘ Reformers.” From 
what we can learn, and we have large information from 
various sources, the best element among both white and 
colored Republicans is in the wing called the ‘Old 
Liners.”” The chief difficulty which Republicans have to 
encounter in South Carolina is the unfairness of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. The registration system as conducted by 
the whites is a system of disfranchisement of the colored 
voters. Two or three days every year are appointed for 
registration. On these days men assemble as early as 
seven o’clock in the morning—white men in one line, 
colored men‘n another. Clergymen, doctors and firemen 
are given precedence. A white man secures his registra- 
tioa papers in from three to five minutes; a colored man is 
often detained from fifteen to twenty-five minutes with all 
sorts‘of irrelevant questions, from *‘ Who was -your grand- 
father?” to “‘ Whom do you work for?” and these questions 
are asked over and over again, and the applicant is 
often sent out to get some one to identify him. Thissystem 
of vexatious delay is kept up all day, with two or three hun- 
dred men in line waiting vainly for a chance to be regis- 
tered. It isan actual fact that in one day only thirteen 





Negroes in a line of three hundred men succeeded in get- 
ting registered. The result is to discourage them from 
attempting to register. In Charleston, where the colored 
population predominates, 5,000 whites are registered as 
against 1,500 blacks. We have often said tbat lessons like 
this in dishonesty would sooner or later bear bitter fruit 
for the instructors. Late news from South Carolina shows 
that the Tillman faction of the Democracy is terrorizing 
the conservative wing. In a Democratic paper we read: 

“In Union County the Tillmanites have revived the Ku Klux 
Klan, with all its terrors, and are warning leading conservatives 
to leave the country under pain of death. The night before last 
a band of six masked men went to the home of Richard Harris, a 
white man, who has been active of late in his work for the con- 
servativecause. When he opened the door the gang seized him, 
dragged him about a quarter of a mile, stripped and blindfolded 
him, tied him to a tree, and gave him sixty lashes on the bare back 
with a heavy whip. They left him tied to the tree in asemi-un- 
conscious condition. Hours afterward neighbors, hearing his 
cries, came to his rescue. Several other conservativesin the same 
neighborhood have been warned to leave at once or suffer the con- 
sequences.” 


THE Stewart Free Silver bill was killed in the house of 
its friends last week by a vote of 186to 154. It was passed 
quite unexpectedly by the Senate, with the hope, probably, 
on the part of some of its supporters who had a constitu- 
ency to please, that the House would prevent a Pre:iden- 
tial veto from being applied in the interests of sound 
money. However that may be, many Democratic repre- 
sentatives who want free silver voted against the Stewart 
bill on the ground that its present consideration would be 
inopportune. They see how greatly it would augment 
the disadvantage of the Democratic Party in the pending 
campaign to be loaded with the responsibility for a free 
silver bill, and enough of them voted with the Republicans 
to lay it on the shelf until the next session. Speaker Crisp 
voted with the free silver men, with fifty-seven per cent. of 
his party’s representatives and nine Republicans, seven 
from the silver States and two from [Illinois and North 
Carolina. In the Democratic vote against consideration of 
the Stewart bill were counted fourteen men who in March 
last voted against laying the Bland bill on the table. 
There is no evidence that these men have changed their 
minds on the merits of the question; they simply want 
the matter postponed until after the November election. 
Weare glad to have the Democrats of the House hesitate 
to pass a free silver bill. It shows that they are afraid 
that public opinion would take vengeance on their 
party at the polls; and so it will, if we mistake not. 
The Democratic Party will be judged as a free silver party, 
notwithstanding its Chicago utterance and the position of 
its leader. 


Mr. GROVER CLEVELAND in a recent letter thus delivers 
himself on the subject of honest elections in the South: 

“I do not wonder that those adopting these reso lutions speak 

of the Force bill as a horror of Republicanism. Such doctrines as 
it embodies are a direct attack upon the spirit and the theory of 
our Government, and while such a measure especially menaces 
the welfare and prosperity of the South, it must be condemned 
and denounced by all those everywhere who love their country 
and have the least claim to be numbered among those who believe 
in the princjples of true Democracy.” 
What is this Republican horror which many think they 
condemn when they call it the “‘ Force” bill? What isthe 
force which it is proposed to apply? It is the force of or- 
ganized government, of impartial law. It is proposed to 
apply it in every State of the Union, North as well as 
South, East as well as West. Why is it advocated? It is 
advocated because of the notorious and unquestionable 
fact that the free and full use of the ballot is denied to 
thousands of enfranchised men in the South. In Florida 
the practical disfranchisement which white Democrats 
visit upon white and black Republicans is so general that 
the Republicans say that it is of no use to put a State or 
national ticket in the field. There is shameful fraud, 
colo sal outrage in this defiance of law and of the sacred 
rights of freemen. Yetin the interests of party Mr. Cleve- 
land holds up his hands in horror at the idea of a national 
law designed to secure honest national elections. The 
application of the force of constitutional Government to 
wholesale disfranchisement appalls him; but the force ef 
organized conspiracy to intimidate and defraud gives him 
no concern. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S address before the National Edu- 
cational Association must have been regarded by those 
present as one of the most delightful features of that nota- 
ble gathering. It was felicitous, deliciously so; but it was 
much more. It was inspiring, instructive, suggestive, 
philosophical. The country has learned what his modesty 
and unobtrusiveness kept hidéen, until the duties of his 
exalted station discovered -it, that it has in the President a 
man of marvelous facility as a public speaker. Called upon 
unexpectedly, often placed in delicate positions, always 
speaking to the whole nation, he seems to know what to say 
and what to leave unsaid, and how to say the wise, graceful 
and sensible thing. He captured the educators, tre other 
day, with his first sentence: 

“Tfitis more blessed to give than to receive, this is a blessed 

audience; for I do not know of any class of our people who give so 
largely in excess of their receipts as instructors of the young, and 
especially female teachers.” 
Here was a truth and a compliment most happily conceived 
and put. He went on to say that it seemed quite as appro- 
priate that the President of the United States should re- 
view the teachers of the land as the soldiers and sailors, for 
the strength and defense of our institutions are to be 
found in the young of the land, who have received from 
patriotic speakers the story of the sacrifices of the fathers, 
and not in our army and navy. He insisted that the in- 
stinct of patriotism, or moral courage, is greater than 
mere physical daring, and dropped these beautiful sen- 
tences: 

“It isnot simply to give that power that comes from educa- 
tion, but to give it safe direction that schools are established.” 





“He is not a benefactor of his race who develops undirected or 
misdirected power. Therefore, we must insist that in all our 
schools the morality of the Ten Commandments shall be instilled; 
that lessons of due subordination to authority shall be taught.” 

“The family and the school are the beginning of the funda- 
mental element of good citizenship and obedience to law.” 

What could be more felicitous than the description he gave 
of the new system in education characteristic of the “‘ me- 
chanic arts’’? . 


“Now we have the little one for a few months in the kinder- 
garten; then pass him on to the primary, and the graded system 
catches him much as a moving belt in a machine shop, and it 
carries him on until he is dumped from one of these great uni- 
versities as a ‘finished product.’” 

There is a touch of genius in this characterization. One of 
the dangers of the new system was thus illustrated: 

“Some years ago I was passing down a street in Indianapolis, 
from my residence to my office, and on the way there was one 
of our public schools. The children were just gathering in the 
morning. AsIcame near the corner two sweet little girls, evi- 
dently chums, approached from different directions, and, meet- 
ing at the crossing, soon had their heads close together, but not 
so close but that I caught the conversation. One said to the 
other: ‘Oh, I had such an awful dream last night.’ 

“ Her sympathizing little fellow put her head still closer and 
said: ‘What was it?’ 

“Oh,” said the trembling little one, ‘I dreamed I did not 


“It is safer to such little ones to dream, as in my careless 
country boyhood I was wont to do, about bears.” 
He closed with this fine tribute to the work of the teacher: 

“* There is none other like it. It has the power of multiplica- 
tion. It has an element of life that no other work has. It is 
eternal. It has that communicating touch of intelligence, 
morality, and patriotism which runs from one to another and 
which goes in the elements of character which come to it from 
the skies. If not crowns of wealth, if not the luxury and ease of 
great fortune are yours, yours will be a more enduring crown if 
it can be said of you that in every touch upon the life of- the 
young you have lifted it up.” 
An address like this is worth a whole library of treatises 
upon the importance, influence and dignity of the work of 
the schoolmaster. 


THE papers have been saying a good deal about a “‘ race 
war” in Paducah, Ky. A man was arrested there charged 
with a crime and lodged ia prison. There were loud threats 
that he would be lynched, and there seemed every reason 
to believe that it would be attempted. Some of his friends 
determirféd it should not be done. and they armed them- 
selves and gathered ready to meet the lynching company. 
This interfered with the purpose, and officers of the law 
assured the protectors of the prisoner that he should not 
be removed, and they agreed to disperse. Later, however, 
there came a report that the lynching was to proceed, and 
the prisoner’s friends hurriedly came to the jail and shoot- 
ing resulted between them and fifty armed men at the jail. 
This angered the friends of the latter party, and the pris- 
oner’s friends were chased into the woods, hunted down 
and captured. One was shot and killed, because he at- 
tempted to run when ordered to halt. This is what is 
called a “race war” in Kentucky, because the people on 
one side are white and on the other side black. We can 
see no race war about it. If a lawless party attempts or 
threatens to lynch a prisoner, those who gather peaceably 
and with rifles, having no other purpose in view but to re- 
sist an attempt to murder a prisoner and thus outrage the 
law, are themselves friends of thelaw and are doing their 
duty, whether they be white or black. It is not a matter 
of color or race or previous condition of servitude. Itisa 
matter of law-abiding citizens supporting the law as 
against those who are resisting and outraging the law. On 
one side are those who insult the majesty of the law, who 
break into prisons, who disgrace their country; on the 
other side are those who respect the majesty of the law and 
defend the authority of its courts. There is nothing racial 
about that. If it be known that a lawless mob is attempt- 
ing to kill a man itis the duty of every good citizen, white 
or black, to protect him; and these outrages will not cease 
until good law-abiding citizens are ready to risk their lives 
in support of the laws and in defense of those who are 
wickedly attacked. It is not a bad sign but a good sign 
when we hear that prisoners are sufficiently guarded, 
whether by constables or by private citizens, so that lynch- 
ing is made impossible. 


WHILE the interest in the English elections is yet fresh 
it will be pertinent to mention the crushing reply of the 
Nonconformist ministers of England to those of Ulster 
who had appealed to the Nonconformists of England, Scot- 
land and Wales against Irish homerule. They tell their 
Ulster brethren that Mr. Gladstone did not in 1886 present 
any measure which would jeopardize their liberties or 
prevent the free prosecution of their Christian work; that 
they are mistaken in their conception of what home rule 
will be; that home rule does not interfere with the union 
of Ireland and England, does not mean the establishment 
of a supreme Irish Legislature but of a subordinate legis- 
lature which will have no concern with ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. They remind their brethren in Ireland that it is in 
accordance with Protestant principles that the majority 
should rule, and if the majority be Catholic that makes no 
difference; that in the Irish Parliament there will be the 
same divisions of political parties, irrespective of religious 
creed, as are found in the Imperial Parliament; and that 
Ulster so far from losing the influence fairly due to its in- 
telligence and wealth would really have the balance of 
power in its own hands. But a very shrewd and telling 
point is made when the Irish Nonconformists are reminded 
that it is through the courageous statesmanship of Mr. 
Gladstone that they enjoy a religious equality which is 
still denied in England: 

“If you have not, instead of the equality which you at present 
enjoy, a system of concurrent endowment, under which the 
Roman Uatholic Church would necessarily have received a large 
proportion of the funds, it is owing mainly to the wise and daring 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, sustained by the strongly.emphasized 
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In a few days we hope to have by mail from London the 
report of Captain Lugard of the massacre in Uganda. 
All the detailed reports, so far, have been from French 
sources, and we have not been willing tu accept them as 
unvarnished truth. Knowing the history of the relations 
between the English and French missionaries on the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, since their establishment in the days of 
old King Mtesa, we find it quite natural to distrust the 
latter. Their course was one of intrigue from the first 
against their English Protestant brethren, who were 
first on the ground. They, of course, lay the blame for 
the recent bloodshed upon the English. But Captain Lu- 
gard’s official report to Lord Salisbury was received in Lon- 
don last week, and, according to the brief cable dispatch 
concerning it, he shows that the Catholics were, ax we be- 
lieved all along, the aggressors. He says the discussions 
between the Catholics and Protestants culminated in the 
killing of a Protestant by a Catholic. Captain Lugard 
protested against the outrage, but was informed by the 
Catholics that his soldiers would be killed if they inter- 
fered. During the negotiations on this subject the French 
party opened hostilities and attacked the Protestants. A 
Maxim gun was trained upon them eventually and they 

fled, taking the King with them. The latter, Captain 
Lugard says, wished to return, but was prevented by the 
Catholic bishop from doing sc. This is all the cable tells 
us. When we get the full report of Captain Lugard we 
shall be in a position to compare it in details with the 
French reports. 


. «..1t seems impossible in these days of good sanitary ar- 
rangements that the cholera should cross the ocean and do 
any hurt in this country, or even that it should do any 
special injury in Western Europe. Cholerais a preventable 
disease; it is a disease which is transmitted like typhoid 
fever, and principally in drinking water. It has its origin 
in filthy countries, where the stream from which people 
drink is also the common sewer, and where the contamina- 
tion of the sick carries the disease down the river. Where 
there is a proper system of drainage and sewage and a prop- 
er supply of uncontaminated water the disease cannot get 
a foothold except under circumstances of the utmost care- 
lessness, There may very likely be sporadic cases of mild 
cholera or ‘‘ cholerine ”’. in Paris, or Marseilles, or London, 
or even in New York. But it would be stamped out immedi- 
ately, as was done in this city not long ago when an in- 
fected ship brought fifty cases of typhus fever from Ham- 
burg. In this country we can scarcely imagine the horri- 
ble conditions of filth under which Orientals live, or under 
which our own ancestors in Europe lived as lately as the 
time of the great plague in London. But such a visitation 
is impossible at the present time, altho thousands may be 
slain by it in Central Asia, in Turkey or in Russia. 


...-[t wasa@ well-known Irish non-Episcopalian and a 
pronounced opponent of home rule, who, alittle more than 
a year ago, said: 

“ American influences are steadily revolutionizing the charac- 
ter of the Irish priesthood. Constant communication, personal 
and literary, with the Irish in the United States has inoculated 
the inhabitants of the old country generally with the democratic 
spirit, and the enthusiastic young Irish priests are some of its 
principal champions. The traditional domineering priest which 
Protestant orators have delighted to depict is said to be quickly 
dying out,and his place is taken by the ardent democrat and 
Home Ruler,who piously, indeed, attends to the mechanism of his 
office, but whose whole soul is in the Nationalist movement. The 
priestly office is filled not by the ‘village tyrant’ so much as by 
the ‘ village tribune.’ As a consequence, except in the Orange 
North, the social barriers between Protestant and Catholic are 
rapidly giving way. Something of the free cameraderie of the 
democracy is spreading over the land which was once thought to 
be the cockpit of endlessly quarreling sects.” 
If this statement is correct, and we believe it is, we may 
disregard the Ulster hysterics. 


.... We gave our approval some time ago toa paper drawn 
up in this city and signed by Dr. Lucius Warner, General 
Howard, Dr. William M. Taylor and others, explaining 
that there was danger that Berea College, Kentucky, would 
be lost to the donors who had built it up and sustained it 
from the beginning. As a result of this protest George R. 
Leavitt, D.D., of Cleveland, O., and Addison P. Foster, 
D.B., of Boston, have been elected additional trustees rep- 
resenting the Eastern friends of the institution; and we are 
assured that its religious attitude will remain true to its 
charter without drift or essential change. Mr. William G. 
Frost has been elected president and will soon take charge. 
We shall be glad if this institution may receive large gifts 
to relieve its financial burdens. Its endowment is wholly 
inadequate, and there is no institution in the South which 
has done more to break down the wall of division which 
separates the white from the black, its students being de- 
rived almost equally from both races. 


....-A curious story is told of an attempt to remove an 
American flag in Toronto. The late Archbishop Lynch 
on one Dominion Day had four flags hung from the steeple 
of his cathedral, the British, Irish, Canadian and Ameri- 
can flags. They were borrowed from different parties, and 
the American flag, lent by the American Consul, hap- 
pened to be four times as large as any of the others, and 
the wind blew it about the others so as completely to 
envelop anc conceal them. This raised a mighty disturb- 
ance in the town, and a deputation of citizens was sent to 
the Archbishop demanding that the American flag be re- 
moved. He refused at first;-but when he learned what the 
American flag was doing, he sent a man up to unwind the 
ambitious banner and fasten it in such a way that it should 
not devour it companions. 


....An extraordinary story reaches us of the destruction 
of an island in the Malay Islands by an earthquake, with a 


which was the most extraordinary earthquake of modern 


times, and in which thirty thousand lives were lost. In 
that case it is supposed that a fissure was opened in the 
earth through which sea water reached the central fire, and 
that the sudden conversion of the immense amount of 
water into gas blew the island into pieces, and produced 
effects that were observed all over the world. Every one 
will remember the brilliant crimson skies which were 
caused by the fine powder blown thirty or forty miles up in 
the air, and which passed in the upper currents around the 
earth more than once before the phenomenon died away. 


--.-A bill has been introduced into the United States 
Senate providing for retaliation against Canada. The 
proposition is that fresh fish imported from Canada shall 
pay a duty of two cents a pound, and that on other fish the 
present duty shall be trebled; that a tax of fifty cents a 
ton shall be imposed on all Canadian vessels whenever they 
pass through Sault Ste. Marie Canal; that an entrance and 
clearance fee of fifty centsaton shall be put upon Cana- 
dian vessels entering or leaving our lake ports; that coffee 
imported by way of Canada shall pay a duty of eight cents 
and tea twelve cents a pound; and that duties on other 
merchandise imported from Canada shall be double what 
they are when imported from other foreign countries. We 
hope that the Senate will exercise great deliberation before 
it passes such a bill as that. 


...-Efforts have been made again and again to introduce 
the provincial system into the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but thus far without success. Now Bishop Whip- 
ple, of Minnesota, who has held that position for thirty 
five years, reports to his Convention that New York, with 
little more than half the territory of Minnesota, has five 
bishops, and that Minnesota ought to be divided into 
separate sees, of which the senior bishop should be the 
head. He offers, if this is done, to resign, and the Conven- 
tion will consider the matter at a later meeting. From the 
failure of bishops and dioceses to adopt the system it 
would seem as if some important question of parity were 
involved. 


-..We do not quite understand what The Pilot means 
by comparing Pinkerton men with highwaymen in the 
matter of the right to carry arms. ‘“ A highwayman hold- 
ing up a stagecoach with a shot gun” is making a violent 
and illegal assault .1)02 other people’s property. We had 
supposed that when Pinkerton men are hired by owners of 
property to defend their property against unlawful violence. 
'Theyoccupynot the position of a highwayman but of a guard 
who sits beside the driver on the box; and we never heard 
it hinted that the position of guard was unlawful; rather 
the position of the highwayman who attacks the stage- 
coach. 


....-A very absurd case has come to a righteous end late- 
lyin Gewmany. A boy was found murdered near a Jewish 
butcher shop, and the anti-Semitic party raised the cry 
that he had been killed to use his blood in some Jewish 
ritual. This is an old slander that has come down from 
the Middle Ages, which ought by this time to have died 
out. The Jew-baiters called for the conviction and exe- 
cution of the butcher, but, after a very long trial, the 
prisoner was fully acquitted. We now heartily hope that 
some of the chief witnesses and abettors of the trial will 
be prosecuted for perjury or conspiracy. 


....We have occasion to thank President Thirkield, of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., for along 
and admirable paper published in The Southwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, strongly opposing a policy which has been 
defended even by Bishop Foster, and which looks toward 
separating the colored churches in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church from that denomination and uniting them to 
African churches in the South. This policy we believe is 
utterly wrong. The Methodists, North and South, should 
not seek to unite on a plan which involves a sacrifice of 
their colored members. 


....By a mistake in “making up,”’ very much to be regret- 
ted, one full galley of nearly a column and a half of Colonel 
Shepard’s address on ‘‘ The American Press,’’ at Roseland 
Park, was last week inserted into the body of Senator 
Frye’s address on ‘“‘The American Ship.’’ Of course the 
reader discovered the incongruity. We can only express 
our deep regret. 


.... When the Christian papers of the whole country shall 
publish such vigorous denunciations of the crime of lynch- 
ing as are found in The Christian Observer, of Louisville, 
Ky., this horrible practice will soon come to an end all 
over the country, for the Christian sentiment can dominate 
the nation. 


.... Weheartily indorse the suggestions that have been 
made that the citizens of the United States should give 
liberally to those who are suffering from the terrible fire at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. We shall be glad to have col- 
lections taken in our churches for this trouble. 


....Professor Schaff, the most indefatigable literary 
worker in this country, has been struck by a partial paral- 
ysis while resting at Lake Mohonk. Altho he has done 
the work of ten men, we trust that his period of activity 
is not yet ended. 

.... Tufts College has done the decent and respectable 
thing in opening its doors to women as well as to men. 
When will Harvard and Yale and Dartmouth and Am- 
herst and Williams and the other New England colleges 
do as much? 


.... The Minnesota People’s Party has nominated Igna- 
tius Donnelly for Governor and madea fusion with the 
Democratic Party hopeless, it is thought. The new party 
has, we are glad to say, a very gloomy outlook. 


.... It was a heartless and wicked act which startled the 
public last week by the report of the death of Mr. W. Wal- 
dorf Astor. Some one ought to receive exemplary punish- 





loss of twelve thousand lives, This is in the near neighbor- 
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THE GOVERNMENT CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS 


BODIES. 


.THE following introductory statements and statistical 
summaries are taken from the Seventh Bulletin of Church 
Statistics, just issued from the Census Office. The tables 
giving returns by counties are omitted. 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 
BY HENRY K. CARROLL, 


This bulletin contains the statistics of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church (colored), and the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist or 
Presbyterian Church. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


Presbyterians are those holding to the Presbyterian 

polity, government by presbyters or elders, and adhering 

to the Calvinistic system of doctrine. The several bodies 

in the United States bearing this name trace their origin 

back to the Reformation, in which John Knox was the 

most prominent figure. Of these bodies there are twelve, 

as follows: 

I. Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica (Northern). 

. Cumberland Presbyterian. 

. Cumberland Presbyterian (colored). 

. Welsh Calvinistic Methodist. 

. United Presbyterian. 


s oo aa Church in the United States (South- 
ern). 


. Associate Church of North America. 

. Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 

. Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United 

States (Synod). 

. Reformed Presbyterian Church in North America 
(General Synod). 

Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanted). 

Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United 
States and Canada. ; 

These bodies all use the Presbyterian system and accept 

the Westminster Confession of Faith, except the Welsh 

Calvinistic Church, which has a confession of its own of 

very similar character, and the Cumberland Presbyterians, 

white and colored, who have a distinct confession, described 

as a via media between Calvinism and Arminianism. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 
The earliest Presbyterian churches in this country were 
organized near the close of the seventeenth century. The 
elements composing them were chiefly English Puritans 
and the Scotch and Irishimmigrants. Rev. Francis Make- 
mie, generally regarded as the founder of American Pres- 
byterianism, came to this country in 1683 from Ireland, 
where he had been a member of the Presbytery of Laggan. 
He preached in Virginia, Barbadoes and elsewhere, and 
organized a Presbyterian church at Snow Hill, Maryland 
at the close of the century. In 1706 Francis Makemie, with 
two ministers he had secured on a visit to London and 
brought to this country in 1705, John Hampton, an 
Irishman, and George McNish, a Scotchman, and four 
other ministers, Jedediah Andrews (Philadelphia), Na- 
thaniel Taylor (Maryland), and Samuel Davis and John 
Wilson (Delaware), organized the first presbytery in 
America, the Presbytery of Philadelphia. The last four 
were Puritan ministers, who had come from New England; 
Makemie was Scotch-Irish, Hampton Irish, and McNish 
Scotch. The same year this presbytery ordained John 
Boyd at Freehold, New Jersey. 
In 1716, the number of ministers having increased to 
seventeen, and covering an extensive territory, a synod, 
the Synod of Philadelphia, was formed, and the presbytery 
was divided into three “subordinate meetings or presby- 
teries.” In 1741 there was a division in the Synod in con- 
sequence of differences respecting subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith and doctrines and practices which an ex- 
tensive revival movement brought into promimence. Those 
contending for a strict subscription and opposiag what 
they regarded as errors of doctrine in the revival move- 
ment were known as Old Side, and the other party as New 
Side Presbyterians. The latter organized the Synod of 
New York. In 1758 the two bodies were reunited as the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia. At the opening of 
the Revolutionary War in 1775 there were in connection 
with the Synod seventeen presbyteries and 170 ministers. 
The Church suffered severely in the War for Independence, 
but it became prosperous after peace was declared, and in 
1788 the Synod decided to organize a general assembly with 
four synods. It revised and adopted the Westminster Con- 
fession and Larger Catechism, Form of Government, 
Book of Discipline and Directory of Worship. The first 
meeting of the General Assembly was held in Philadelphia 
in 1789. 

Early in the nineteenth century there was an extensive 
revival movement in the Cumberland Valley, Tennessee. 
Differences in doctrine and practice were developed by this 
movement, and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
organized. ° 

In 1837, a little more than a century after the division in 
the Synod of Philadelphia into Old Side and New Side 
Presbyterians, the Church was again divided into Old 
School and New School Assembliés, chiefly as the result 
of doctrinal differences concerning the atonement, whether 
it was general or for the elect only, and of differences coz- 
cerning creed subscription and polity and discipline. In 
1840 the Old School body had about 126,583 communicants, 
and the New School 102,060. In 1869 the two assemblies 
agreed toa reunion, which was consummated in the same 
year. 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, the churches 
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in the South separated from the churebes in the North, 
adhering to the Old Scheol Assembly. The Southern 
churches adhering to the New School Assembly had also 
separated from the Northern churches belonging to the 
New School Assembly in 1858 on the question of slavery. 
The two bodies created in the South by this division united 
in 1865, and formed what is popularly known as the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

The Church in the North has grown rapidly since the 
reunion in 1869, and has extended into the South, where it 
has organized a number of presbyteries, chiefly of colored 
people. It is represented in all the States except Mississippi, 
and in all the Territories, including the District of Colum- 
bia. The largest number of communicants reported for a 
single State is 161,386 in Pennsylvania. New York comes 
second, with 154,083, and Ohio is third, with 82,444. Tho 
there are more communicants in Pennsylvania by 7,308 
than in New York, the value of the church property in the 
latter State is much greater than the value of the church 
property inthe former. While the 1,086 edifices in Penn- 
sylvania report an aggregate valuation of $15,491,680, the 
932 1-6 edifices in New York return an aggregate of $21,. 
298,992. Only twenty-six buildings other than churches 
are occupied in these two States. The total valuation for 
the whole Church is $74,455,200, indicating an average Value 
for each edifice of $11,173. The average seating capacity is 
334. : 

The General Assembly of 1890 appointed a committee to 
revise the Westminster Confession, so as to soften, without 
impairing the integrity of the Calvinistic system, some of 
its expressions, particularly those setting forth the doc- 
trine of preterition. The committee reported a revised 
Confession to the General Assembly of 1891, and the draft 
was sent down to the presbyteries for sugg¢:tions. 

There are in all 214 presbyteries, of which 18 are in for- 
eign lands. Of the 196 in this country, given in these 
tables, that of New York reports the largest number of 
communicants, 23,873, with 54 organizations and 68 edifices, 
valued at $8,628,000. The second presbytery in numerical 
order, the Central Philadelphia, has 38 organizations and 
46 edifices, valued at $2,470,500, and 17,600 communicants. 
The Presbytery of Brooklyn has 17,170 communicants, with 
39 edifices, worth $1,536,927. 

There are thirty synods, of which two are foreign, one 
being in India and one in China. Synods are composed of 
commissioners chosen by the presbyteries. Within a few 
years they have been rearranged, so that their boundaries 
correspond with those of the various States as far as possi- 
bie. There are, however, notable exceptions to this rule. 
The Synod of the Atlantic includes South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, that of Catawba, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 

I.—PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHURCH. 


Historically this body is a part of the general Methodist 
movement of which the two Wesleys and Whitefield were 
the leaders in Great Britain. Doctrinally it is Calvinistic, 
its confession of faith being similar to taat of Westminster. 
Until 1811 the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales were con- 
nected with the Church of England, as the followers of 
Wesley in England had been. Since that date they have 
been a distinct denomination. 

The first Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church in this 
country was organized in 1826 in Remsen, New York. Four 
years later a presbytery was constituted. A General As- 
sembly, which meets once in three years, was organized in 
1869. The church system is very similar to that of the 
Presbyterian churches, with which it affiliates. There are 
6 synods, as follows: Synod of New York and Vermont, 
Synod of Ohio, Synod of Pennsylvania, Synod of Wiscon- 
siv, Synod of Minnesota, and the Western Synod. 

There are 19 presbyteries. The number of organizations 
is 187, with 12,722 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the churches is 235, and their average value 
$3,303. 

The Welsh are, of course, the constituency of the Church, 
and the Welsh language is used in its services and in the 
proceedings of its ecclesiastical judicatories. 


IIl.—WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(COLORED). 


This body was organized in May, 1869, at Murfrees boro, 
Tenn., under the direction of the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It was constituted of 
colored ministers and members who had been connected 
with that Church. Its first presbytery, the Huntsville, 
was formed in 1870; its first synod, the Tennessee, in 1871; 
and its General Assembly in 1874. It has the same doc- 
trinal symbol as the parent body, and the same system of 
government and discipline, differing only in race. 

It has 28 presbyteries, and is represented in 9 States and 
1 Territory. Of its 238 organizations, 37 only worship in 
buildings which they do not own. There are 18,489 com- 
municants, and thé total value of the church property is 
$202,961, ma king an average of $1,053 to each edifice. The 
average seating capacity is 280, 
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IV.—CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(COLORED). 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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The following table is a summary of all the Presbyte- 
rian branches represented in this country: 


SUMMARY OF PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 
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According to these returns, which will not be materially 
changed by later additions, there are 13,490 organizations 
or congregations of Presbyterians of all branches in the 
United States, 12,462 49-60 church edifices, valued at $94,- 
876,233, and 1,278,815 communicants. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


WE are sorry to learn that Dr. Philip Schaff had a 
slight stroke of paralysis, affecting his right side, last 
Friday. It is reported that he is doing well. 








..The seventy-sixth annual report of the American 
Bible Society, issued last week, shows that the cash receipts 
of the Society, for general purposes, are $559,527 and the 
total cash disbursements for general purposes $593,568. 
From legacies the aggregate amount received was $127,933. 
The issues for the year at home and in foreign lands are 
1,295,196 copies of the Scriptures. 


..-The Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, will assist in Mr. 
Moody’s tenth Christian Convention, to be held at North- 
field, Mass., August 4th-15th. He will give daily Bible 
meetings after the Convention meetings have closed. Dr. 
Pierson and Dr. George F. Pentecost will also be present 
and after Mr. Meyer’s departure will continue the daily 
meetings to the end of the month. 


...Father Vilatte,the head of the Old Catholic mission in 
Duvall, Kewaunee Co., Wis., a movement which we fully 
described recently, has, we are informed, been consecrated 
Archbishop for America by Archbishop Alvarez, of the 
Independent Catholic Church of India, assisted by Mar 
Athanasius and Mar Gregorius of the Syrian Church. 
Archbishop Vilatte will return at once to this country. 


..The Order of the Redemptorists and its relations to 
the Jesuits is now a much discussed problem. The general 
opinion is that there is practically no difference between 
them, and that the Jesuit law of Germany also excludes 
them. At present the order has 132 cloisters in 12 prov- 
inces. Two of them are in America, the province of Balti- 
more and the province of St. Louis. The authorities of 
the order report a membership ot 2,557. Of these 1,232 are 
priests, 378 clerieals, 287 lay brethren, and 360 novitiates. 





.---In regard to the mooted question whether Pic Nono 
was ever a member of the Freemasons there has recently 
been some official correspondence. The Grand Master of 
the French orders addressed an official communication to 


| the Grand Master of the Italian orders, asking if official 


documents existed proving that the late Pope had been a 
member of the Carbonaria, or Freemasons. The reply was 
that this had always been believed by the Italian brethren, 
but they had not been able to discover documentary evi- 
dences to this effect. 


--It is stated that the Rev. J. W. Wellman, D.D., and 
the Rev. O. T. Lamphear have requested the Visitors at 
Andover Theological Seminary to take acticn in the com- 
plaint against Egbert G. Smyth, Brown Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in 1886. The Visitors have appointed Sep- 
tember 1st next for such a hearing and have notified Pro- 
fessor Smyth to be present. The trustees have also been 
notified of the time and place of the hearing. The question 
to be decided is whether a new hearing shall or «hall not be 
granted on the complaint of 1886. 


--The annual meeting of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America has just been held in Detroit, Mich. On 
Sunday the convention address was delivered by Dr. Way- 
jand Hoyt, of Minneapolis. There was an attendance at 
the services on Sunday of upward of five thousand people. 
The new executive committee was chosen of members resi- 
dent in and near Chicago, where it will have its headquar- 
ters. The Board of Managers has elected the Rev. L. L. 
Henson, of Baltimore, moderator. It was decided to raise 
$25,000 to start the paper to be edited by Dr. Wilkins. The 
convention adopted resolutions protesting against the 
opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday and the selling of 
liquor on the Fair grounds. 


--In Algeria thirty-six English missionaries of both 
sexes, representing different societies, are threatened with 
immediate expulsion. M. Waddington, in his dispatch to 
Lord Salisbury, says, among other things: 


“Tadd that, with the purpose of preventing troubles which 
happen only tvo frequently in Mohammedan countries in conse- 
quence of religious agitation, my own Government had inter- 
dicted to our own people ali proselytism of this nature. P 
The general rule which we have imposed upon our own folk 
would hardly, you comprehend, allow an exception in favor of 
strangers. We hope, then, that the English missions . .. will 
take themselves the duty of recalling [their agents], and that we 
shall evade the sad necessity in which we would find ourselves, 
of compelling them to depart from our territory.” 


.-In a circular recently issued to parents, 
school superintendents and teachers, the 
Society says: 


Sunday- 
American Bible 


“Eight years ago the Society began the work of placing a 
Bible, by sale or gift, in every home in the land where it would 
be received ; but now the Society proposes a work of still greate1 
magnitude and importance,--a Bible of its own for every child 
that can read, with special reference for Sunday-school use.” 
Secretary Alexander McLean says that his attention was 
drawn to the gradual exclusion of the Bible from the Sun- 
day-schools by the fact that the issues of entire Bibles by 
the Society did not constitute a sufficient supply for the 
Sunday-schools alone, and he became convinced that the 
lesson-leaflects were taking its place in the Sunday- 
schools. An investigation of the subject by the Society, 
he says, has resulted in the proof that the lesson-leaflets 
are fast supplanting the study of the Bible. The Society 
now proposes that every Sunday-school child shall have a 
whole Bible. 


... The one-hundred and twenty-third annual session of the 
Irish Methodist Conference was held last month in Belfast. 
It was a very interesting session. The President of the 
English Wesleyan Conference, Dr. T. B. Stevenson, was 
present and occupied the president’s chair, the Irish being 
one of the affiliated conferences over which he has the right 
topreside. There were a number of delegates present from 
various branches of the Wesleyan Church, including one 
from the South African Conference. Among the important 
subjects considered by the conference was that of the basis 
of church membership, which has been under discussion 
for some years. After hearing from the district meetings 
and the quarterly conferences on the subject, it was re- 
solved to widen the basis of membership so as to allow 
those who are unable through affliction, distance, tempera- 
ment, etc., to meet regularly in class to continue in the 
membership of the denomination ; in other words, the test 
of membership—attendance on the class-meeting—has been 
modified. The conference also resolved to rearrange its 
business so as to shorten its annual sessions so that they 
shall not extend over eight or nine days. The conference 
marked its app7oval of the growing influence of the laymen 
by admitting them to a larger share in its deliberations. 
The only matters reserved to the ministers now are appoint- 
ment to the stations, the acceptance of candidates, and 
the approval of ministerial character. Of course the con- 
ference had to take notice of the present political crisis in 
Ireland. Great intensity of feeling, we are assured, is man 
ifested in Ireland on this subject. The conference adopted 
a series of resolutions in opposition to home rule by a ma- 
jority of 193 to 11. This shows how strongly the anti-Cath- 
olic feeling prevails. Among the notable speeches in favor 
of the resolutions, was one by the Rev. William Arthur of 
England, who said that he would nvt be willing to com- 
mit the government of England, Wales and Scotiand to 
the nominees of the Anglican Episcopate, and much less 
would he be inclined to commit the government of Ireland 
to the nominees of the Catholic hierarchy. The conference 
was practically unanimous on this point. Those who voted 
in opposition to the resolutions did so chiefly on the 
ground that the Church ought not to intervenein political 
matters. One of the rules of the itineracy was changed so 
as to reduce the term of years which a minister must be 
absent from a circuit before he can be appointed to it again 
from six to three years. The practical result of this change 
is that there is now no ecclesiastical barrier to a minister 





spending his lifetime in two circuits, 
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Missions. 


Letters From Many Fields. 


THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH INDIA. 


A LEEPER FUNERAL. 
Signs of Promise in China. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN, 





The Rev. T. H. Warramore, Madras, 
The Rev. J. Heuvricus, Ongole, 
The Rev. J.S. CHANDLER, Madura, 
The Rev. W. F. Jonnson, D.D., Allahabad. 
The Rev. A. HAEGERT, Bethel, 
. The Rev. J. N. Cusuine, D.D., Rangan, 
The Rev. Gzorce R. Lorne, Shanghai, 
The Rev. C. A STANLEY, Tientsin, 
The Rev. 8S. F. Woopin, Fubchau, 
The Rev. A.D. Hat. Osaka, 
The Rev. Jutrus Soper, Tokio, 
The Rev. Jonn L. DEARInNG, Yokohama, 
The Rev. Sotomon T. B. Grnssura, Bahia, 
The Rev. H. N. BARNuM, D.D., Harpait, 
The Rev. J. H SHepp, D.D., Urumia, 
The Rev. Jas, H. Lawrie, Aneityum. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
Financial Year to 
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INDIA. 
BRAHMINISM AND MISSIONS IN SOUTHERN 


INDIA. 


BY THE REV. T. H. WHITAMORE, 





“ALL India will be Christian in less than fifty years,” 
said a learned Pundit to the writer the other day; and if 
we may regard recent developments as a sign, the prophet 
is not likely to be very far wrong. Whether the remark 
was prompted by courtesy or by despair it is difficult to 
say; for the Brahmin has a rare trick of concealing his true 
impulses; but that it was the result of conviction there is 
not the slightest reason to doubt. Such remarks are cheer- 
ing in any case, while gigantic obstacles to missionary 
progress loom up portentously on every side. And the 
Pundit is not alone in his estimate of the situation. Very 
recently here in India there has been a strange set in the 
tide of public thought and sympathy toward Christianity; 
not the Christianity of dogma and theology, of course, 
but that of philanthropy and social reform. More than 
that it would be foolish to expect from those who are by 
heredity and by instinct born foes to any religion but their 
own. Butit isthe unforeseen that happens. Less than a 
year since a strong natjve society in Madras came forward 
to the help of a well-known missionary laboring in the 
Mofussil with offers of pecuniary help. And still more 
recently, within the last fortnight, in fact, all India has 
been startled by the issue of an important State paper, in 
which the writer, a Brahmin of considerable repute herea- 
bout, after taking into account the position of the Pariah 
community, their enslavement, ignorance, helplessness 
and poverty, deliberately declares it to be his con- 
viction that the ‘‘only hope for the salvation of 
the slums of Indian society lies in their conver 
sion to Christianity.’”” A more striking statement was 
probably never made, so altogether foreign is it to 
what precedent and experience would have led us to ex- 
pect. Indeed, had it come from any other quarter than 
that from which it sprang, we should have been inclined 
to regard it as a counsel of despair. But thereis no room 
for any such suspicion. It is clearly nothing , of the kind. 
The writer, Dewan Bahadur Srinavasa Iyrngar, Registrar- 
General of Madras, bas for his object the redemption of 
his poorer countrymen from a position of degradation and 
misery. And headvises them to become Christian, in 
order, as he is careful to explain, that they may the more 
easily and certainly improve their social position. He 
wants to see them saved from being swamped by barbarism 
on the one hand, and from being ground under the iron 
hoofs of caste intolerance on the other. He would deliver 
them entirely from all traces of social and racial inferior- 
ity. This is a vast step forward, and we find it difficult to 
decide which most to admire, the intelligence and impar- 
tiality with which the Dewan approaches the entire sub- 
ject, or the philosophic acquiescence in the inevitable, 
which led him to propose a remedy, which, from a religious 
point of view, was, doubtless, ina high degree objection- 
able. 

The Dewans’ suggestion will doubtless mark an epoch in 
missionary progress in Southern India, and yet there is 
much less of cause init than of effect. It is one of the 
many results of the widespread influence of years of pa- 
tient and unseen labor carried on in colleges and schools of 
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this country. The education and the literature of the. 


West must be credited with preparing the minds and hearts 
of the leaders of Hindu thought and enlightenment for 
such movements as this. Of course the work is not yet 
complete. Side by side with the sympathy and generosity 
evinced by many of the educated classes, there is a stratum 
yet untouched, or, at all events, but little affected by out- 
side influences. There are multitudes of caste people still 
determined, in their prejudice and bigatry, to oppose every- 
thing that threatens to sap the foundation of their faith. 
Considerable commotion was caused, less than a week since, 
in this neighborhood, a house being broken into and a mis- 
sionary badly beaten, because a young Brahmin was re- 
ceived into the Christian Church by baptism. But this is 
the backwash of a flowing tide. The signs of the times are 
decidedly favorable to a degree hitherto unknown. The 
best of the native newspapers, conducted by caste men, 
mostly Brahmins, !ook upon the position assumed by the 
author of this State paper with approval. T.iterary con- 
tributors, in articles marked by much moderation and 
ability, signify their warm acquiescence. The larger seats 
of learning are divided into two camps over the matter, 
one enthusiastically suppressing the Dewan, the other ve- 
hemently in favor of the status quo. Native philan- 
thropic societies, the leaders and pioneers of reform, are 
found co-operating with the missionary in seeking to save 
the starving ryots and pariahs from the effects of the 
scarcity that prevails, and even in such a Brahmin-ridden 
and conservative state as Travancore, the liberal and en- 
lightened Dewan, a Marathi Brahmin, has induced the 
Maharajah to insist on the complete emancipation of his 
Pariah subjects. We are on the eve of great things. 
Thousands of the poor people are thronging around us. 
The schools and orphanages are full, and everything indi- 
cates that the Gospel ship is sailing with a fair wind and a 
flowing tide. 
Madras, India. 








HOW CHRISTIANITY IS WORKING AMONG THE 
CLASSES. . 


BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








We had the privilege of administering the ordinance of 
baptism to twenty-seven persons last quarterly meeting. 
If we cared to encourage those who are reported ready for 
baptism we could baptizé many hundreds; but we refrain 
from doing so for two reasons: first, because we have 
already more members at Ongole than we can properly 
care for at present; and secondly, because we fear that 
many famine converts would comein. We were especially 
pleased with the quality of those who were received, the 
majority of whom were from the weaver caste. One of them 
is comparatively wealthy and quite influential. He has, 
by his own efforts, learned to read, and now desires permis- 
sion to work for the Master in preaching the Gospel to bis 
countrymen. We believe that he will be instrumental in 
bringing several villages over to Christianity. One woman 
brought her three grown-up sons—men—with her to be 
buried with her in baptism. 

The same movement is going onin the Vinukonda dis- 
trict, where some sixty persons of this class have recently 
been immersed by our preachers. 

The Mala weavers may fitly be regarded as a connecting 
link between the non-caste and the caste people. Chris- 
tianity is working its way upward to the higher classes. 
The heathen, seeing this, get alarmed, and believing that 
to save Hinduism is to save the Pariah, they have recently 
held a conference for the purpose of advocating means of 
rescuing him from the hands of the missionary. At the 
Mahajano Sabah Conference, held in Madras April 16th, 
the education of the Pariah, a generally more kind and 
reciprocal treatment of him and his admission into the 
temples, were advocated as means of ‘his salvation. But 
this conference has taken place rather late in the day. 
The missionaries generally, the Madras Mail, the Madras 
Missionary Conference and the English Government have 
long since taken this matter earnestly into their own hands 
and mean to push it until the Pariah is liberated, body and 
soul, from the tyranny of the Brahmins. 

The Government reports 22,050 children of the Pariah 
class under instruction in this presidency, and missionary 
bodies have been asked by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in a recent letter, to favor him with their views as to 
the best means of ameliorating the educational condition 
of the Pariahs and kindred races in Southern India. He 
desires to be furnished’ with ‘definite information as to 
the steps taken by the mission bodies to improve the edu- 
cational condition of these classes, the number of schools 
that have been actually opened and are in working order, 
the number of pupils of these classes under instruction,” 
ete. Local boards and municipal councils, which from 
time to time have opened special schools for these classes, 
are advised to increase the number of such schools, favor- 
able rates of result grants are allowed to children, and 
liberal salary grants to the teachers of these classes. The 
Grant-in-Aid Code also makes provision for payment of 
buildings, furniture and other grants, such as books and 
slates. ‘‘Subordinate inspecting officers are required to 
visit such schools as often as possible, and to afford every 
possible help to private bodies and individuals in the 
establishment and working of sach schools. 

Ongole, India. 


CONVERTS IN THE MADURA MISSION. 





BY THE REV. J. 8. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of fae American Board. 


These number 13,607 men, women and children, with 
3,707 communicants among them. Of these 508 are mission 
agents, and afew are servants employed in various capaci- 
ties: but more than 3,000 communicants and 13,000 ad- 
herents are now dependent on the mission for support. 











They are scattered about in 419 villages and have come 
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from more than twenty different casies. What do —r do 
for a living? 

In Madura several are clerks in Government es, « 
number are bookbinders, some climb palmyra trees and 
collect the san, others do cooly work, and several are pen- 
sioned servants of Government. One man with the 
angelic name of Gabriel buys the ashes of the gold beaters 
and sifts from them enough gold dust to make a comforta- 
ble and independent livelihood. 

But around in the district the majority of the Christians 
are small farmers or day laborers. One flourishing con- 
gregation is made up of men who carry on a large trade in 
raw cotton, which they raise. Their prosperity began in 
the time of the American Civil War, when England had 
to look to India for her cotton. 

Many work on plantations on the mountains in the 
Western part of the district; many ade at present working 
on the Briar Project, where 3,000 laborers are employed on 
the work for turning a Travancore river from the western 
mountains to the eastern plains of Madura. 

One congregation of women have shown such fidelity in 
their daily work that they have a good name in all the re- 
gion round about,and Hindus like to get them to reap 
their fields because ‘they say they do not ‘need to be 
watched. 

Seven poor men from four different congregations, all 
related to one another, united with their pastor in spend- 
ing eight days together in a retreat in order to study the 
Bible and fit themselves for telling their people. And all 
the expenses of this retreat were borne by themselves. 

One schoolgirl, whose mother was dead, but whose 
father and brother were heathen, refused their repeated 
offers to get her well married, and joined the Christian 
Church; and in vacaticn, in order to keep away from 
the evil influence of her family, she stayed with some orphan 
girlsin one of the mission stations. There the Lord called 
her and took her to himself. 

Our Christians show their sincerity by enduring persecu- 
tion for Christ’s sake. They apprehend Christian truth 
enough to teach it to their Hindu neighbors. Their de- 
velopment is slow to our Western minds, but it is faster 
than the development of anything else in this heathen land, 
so that all they need is time, and they will attain toa more 
perfect manhood in Christ. 

Madura, South India. 


A LEPER FUNERAL. 


BY THE REV. W. F. JOHNSON, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 














The Allahabad Leper Asylum lies ina quiet spot near 
the village of Nynee, and about a mile distant from the 
further end of the railway bridge over the Indura River. 

I must confess to a little sinking of heart when the mes- 
sage came to me, one blazing afternoon, that one of the 
Christian lepers was lying very ill. It came at a time when 
we were not living but existing—fighting through that 
frightful two weeks which prepares for the rains, that 
terrible roasting of the air over the great Gangetic valley, 
which makes it soar high and draw in the moisture-laden 
clouds from the ocean. It is a useful season, no doubt; 
and if one isin health, and can sit still and drink ice-wa- 
ter, and can by means of punkahs and wet grass mats, and 
the like, keep the temperature down below 98° in his room, 
it isalso, perhaps, an endurable one. But obviously, a 
journey anywhere away from these comforts causes dis- 
may in the very thought. 

There was, however, but one thing to be done. Any one 
so ill, on such a day, could hardly last’‘long. Even to wait 
till the cool (?) of theearly morning might very likely cause 
one’s journey to be made in vain. Sothe messenger was 
told that I would, if possible, be over that evening. For 
obvious reasons I must not delay till darkness fell, still, it 
was well to let the fierceness of the afternoon sun abate a 
little. So I waited awhile, then drove to the entrance of 
the railway bridge. I thought it better to walk across, 
partly because the tolls were extreme, partly because one 
issoapt to meet a train, and the experience of beisg 
hemmed in with a frightened, plunging horse between 
those iron bars, while the long train goes roaring and 
rattling overhead, is not one to be faced lightly. 

It soon appeared, however, that heavy tolls and frantic 
horse would have been better than what came to me. The 
sun, at a temperature of 165° had been beating on that iron 
lattice work all afternoon, and to walk through these eleven 
long girders, in that furnace heat, wilted one’s strength 
away like an attack of fever. At last, dragging one foot 
after the other, the bridge head was gained, and the worst 
of the journey wasover. A native conveyance was secured , 
and the leper village was soon reached. 

The village, with its well-built huts, and nice grove of 
fruit trees, is much more attractive than the average ham- 
let outside, for kind foreign friends have been moved to do 
at least this mach to alleviate the sad fate of these uncom- 
plaining sufferers—let them have at least a cheerful, com- 
fortable nook in which to die their long, lingering, loath- 
some death. 

The sick man was advanced in life, far advanced too 
in his malady; and tho I did not see the physician, I 
judged that he was then suffering from one of the compli- 
cations of advanced leprosy, and that the only service I 
could now render him would bea spiritual one. If, how- 
ever, I had fancied that I must hasten to sustain the failing 
faith of an ignorant convert, whose gathering calamities 
must be driving him back to the trust of his earlier and 
happier days, I was soon rebuked. His faith seemed 
as strong, his doubts as few, as my own; in evident bodily 
distress, his words were all in praise of God’s goodness, and 
trust of his grace. My visit was little needed, then, except 
to show sympathy with the poor sufferer, and the kind 
companions in affliction who gathered about him, and to 
commend these “ little ones” to the great Heart of Love. 
We held a short service, and sang some inspiring hymns, 
and came away. By this time dusk was drawing on, and 
the return journey was more endurable., 
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Early the next day we were not surprised to hear that | 
the poor leper had passed away. In that fierce heat the 
funeral must perforce take place the same evening: So 
men must be sent here and there, a coffin procured, grave 
dug, and other arrangements made. All this was rendered 
more difficult by the fact that the manager of the asylum 
had gone away on a few days’ leave. However, when 
evening came we went back to the quiet village; warned, 
however, we drove over the bridge instead of walking, and 
reached it in more comfort. I called in the aid of a few 
native Christian friends, for there were not whole hands 
enough among these leper men to hold the ropes which 
should lower their brother into his last resting place. 
Even with these helpers it was found best to carry the 
corpse laid out upon its light bed and the heavy coffin 
separately to the graveside. 

Here I found them, in a quiet God’s Acre just outside 
the village wall—the still, straightened form, under its 
white sheet, the quiet friends sitting about all around ; the 
silent fields beneath, and the silent hush of evening above. 
The gravediggers were still at work, but made almost no 
sound. It was a strangescene, atime for thought. Pres- 
ently the grave was pronounced ready; careful hands com- 
posed the weary limbs to rest. The voice of prayer and 
song and exhortation broke the stiliness. Then the kind 
leper friends gathered thick about the grave to cast in 
“dust todust”’ with their mained stumps of hands, and 
thus poor Bipat, “‘ affliction,” ceased from his affliction. 

Allahabad, India. 


FAMINE SUFFERERS, 


BY A. HAEGERT, 
Director of the Bethel Santhal Mission, 


We are shave in the midst of a severe famine, and there is 
much suffering around us. None of these starving people, 
however, play the hypocrite in order to get help from us. 
They suffer; walk about like skeletons. Altho we regret 
that the thousands do not come to Christ, we cannot but 
admire their moral courage. Their distress calls loudly 
for Christian sympathy. If I could send you a dozen of 
these men, you would deem it a privilege to help them. Do 
not make a mistake; they are not beggars; they are petty 
farmers, men that work hard; they think very little about 
knocking a bear over; and they are wonderfully smart with 
their bows andarrows. Yesterday, before my eyes, a man 
shot a snake, five feet, nine inches long; with a single 
arrow he pinned one of India’s swiftest snakes to the 
ground; they seldom miss their aim. 

A man in Khairaboni wished me to visit his sick family. 
I found his daughter of fifteen ill with a high fever, and 
his son of eighteen ill from starvation. I gave them medi- 
cine and ordered their diet; then I found that they had not 
broken their fast for forty hours. Did they ask me for 
food? Not a bit of it; but I gave them a little money and 
recommended Jesus. The daugiter has since died. 

Cholera is busy all around us, and many of the goddess 
Kali’s worshipers have passed away. Four of our 
Christians got it and were cured. 

Eighty-six men and women were baptized during the 
past twelve months, on their profession of faith in Christ. 
Patients from 200 villages were attended during the year, 
removing much suffering and wo. Some 2,500 New Testa- 
ments and Gospels were disposed of. 

Bethel, India. 
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NOTES FROM BURMA. 
BY THE REV. J. N, CUSHING, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








THE Burman Theological class of the Rev. Dr. Rose 
numbers twenty-five these rains. These men come from 
various parts of Burma, and will return to their homes 
at the beginning of the cold season to spend their time in 
evangelistic work until the next rainy season. It is hoped 
that this annual theological class will develop into a Bur- 
man Theological Seminary. 


‘Maung’s death my wife, Nang Leng, died. About a month and a 
haif after my wife’s death my youngest child, my little son 
David, who was not yet weaned, died. They all died of a kind of 
fever which is very violent. If a person has it one or two days 
the strength seems to give way immediately and nourishment 
cannot betaken. Thus, since my arrival in Thiban, four of my 
family have passed away, and I have had exceeding trouble and 
sorrow. It is vain to seek for happiness, My heart is broken, as 
it were, and I hardly know myself. Only two are left tome. I 
do not yet know what todo. But I pray, “Thy will be done.” 
Pray for me, teacher. In our missionary work, when we preach 
concerning Christ, many people everywhere in the city and in the 
courtry listen well. When we assemble on Sunday at the 
teacher’s (Dr. Kirkpatrick) house from forty to sixty men and 
women attend. According to the light which the Lord Christ 
gives me, I preach to them all.” 

Such instances of willingness to serve Christ amid trial 
and difficulties is a glorious proof of the triumph of the 
Gospel in the hearts of converted heathen. 


Rangfn, Burma. 


CHINA. 
SIGNS OF PROMISE IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LOEHR, 
Of the Anglo-Chinese College. 


THE missionaries in Shanghai hold a weekly prayer- 
meeting every Monday afternoon. These meetings are 
very pleasant and profitable. All denominations meet to- 
gether as one, and love, harmony, fellowship and Chris- 
tian union prevail. While there is a good deal of denomi- 
national strife and jealousy among some of the churches in 
the homeland, here it is all laid aside, and as one large 
family we meet together and worship our common Lord, 
and many times our hearts are strangely knit together. 
Sometimes very interesting information is furnished us by 
a visiting brother; and with your permission I will give 
your readers the substance of a talk or two made at our 
meeting some weeks ago. 

A brother from the Shantung Province reported that 
the Shantung Presbytery of the Northern Presbyterian 
mission had been recently held. His report was very stim- 
ulating and encouraging. More than eight hundred mem- 
bers had been received during the year on profession of 
faith, and several hundred had also‘ become probationers. 
He told us that this has been the most prosperous year the 
mission has had tor many years, and that the major part 
of the results were from the labors of five earnest, faithful, 
devoted native brethren. 

The larger part of the results were reported from the 
famine districts, where the poor people have been helped 
by the distribution of famine relief funds, which was 
mostly done by missionaries. This kindly help had made 
the people friendly toward Christianity; and not a few had 
embrazed the Christian religion and were living honest, 
upright lives. 

At the same meeting a missionary told us of a Chinese 
convert in connection with the English Baptist mission in 
the Province of Shansi. Some years ago this man was 
soundly converted; and, like all true converts, he bégan to 
work for the salvation of others. And what more natural 
and appropriate than for him to work for his fellow-vil- 
lagers, and try to bring them to Christ? He made an hon- 
est, earnest effort to get all the villagers to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and succeeded. Then this friend asked that the 
field of his operations be enlarged, and a circuit was given 
him. Here his efforts were signally blessed, and a wonder- 
ful and gracious revival occurred in his circuit. Then his 
field of labor was again enlarged, and a district was given 
him, containing about sixty churches. Here also his labors 

were greatly blessed and owned by God, and many souls 
were saved. 

It is hardly to be expected that enough foreign mission- 
aries will come to China to evangelize it. We long to see 
many thousands of our native Christians, moved by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, working earnestly for the salva- 
tion of their fellow-men. The work must necessarily be 
largely done by natives, and earnest effort is made by for- 
eign missionaries to train natives to push forward the 
work and see that there is not a city, large or small, town, 











The Rev. Mr.Tilbe, of Prome, has taken the first steps to- 
ward opening a new Burman mission station at Minbu, on 
the Irawadi. It is the residence of acommissioner, and 
is the center of political influence for the southern section 
of Upper Burma. At the same time it is well situated for 
access to a large Burman population too far to be reached 
from any of the present mission stations. 

In the Pgho Karen School, at Bassein, a “do without” 
Band has been organized, and one hundred of the pupils 
have joined it. All thé members pledge themselves to do 
without something each month. The savings are to be de- 
voted to some religious object. In the month of July Ru- 
pees 36 were thus realized. The efforts to fix Christian re- 
sponsibility in the hearts of the native disciples has encour_ 
aging success. 

The final establishment at Thiban of the first mission to 
the Shans in their own country has been attended by a 
severe trial of faith on the part of the Shan preacher, 
Maung Tunla. He has spent all his life at Toungu, in 
Lower Burma, his parents having exiled themselves from 
their native land many years ago on account of the oppres- 
sive character of the Burman Government. The Shan 

principalities often prove hostile to the health of persons 
going from the plains of Burma. One would think that 
the purer and more bracing air of the lofty mountain 
plateaus would produce a different effect; but the climate 
has greater changes of temperature during the day than 
the plains, so that it is difficult to guard against chills, 
which are quite as productive of fever as the malaria which 
always exists in the extensive wastes of jungle. Inaletter 
to the writer, dated 22d August, 1891, Maung Tunla says: 

“I will tell the teacher about the afflictions which I have suf- 
fered. Ileft Toungoo (last March) accompanied by my family, 
and came up tothe city of Thiban. I had been in Thiban one 
day only when my mother died. Five days after my mother’s 


death my son, Kam Maung, died. About two monthsafter Kam 


village or hamlet, without the Gospel. Schools for both 

sexes are established, and both men and women are taught 

to do evangelistic work; how to hold Bible readings, how 

to visit from house to house and tell the Gospel story to 

all who will listen. The signs are big with promise, and 

China’s redemption is hastening on. 
Shanghai, China. 


METHODS OF TRAVEL IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








Officials of rank, when compelled to make long journeys 
overland, usually do soin the sedan chair with four bear- 
ers. Of these there may be frequent relays, and a)l lug- 
gage must be conveyed in some other way. It is an expen- 
sive way of travel, and does not come within the range of 
ordinary missionary effort. 

Many of the Chinese make their shorter journeys on 
horse or donkey back. This is easy for them, since one 
wadded quilt, ‘‘comfortable,” in which to roll themselves 
at night, is all the bedding they need, and constitutes all 
the impedimenta they needto carry. Outside of comfort— 
if the word can be applied to any travel in China—the gen_ 
eral requirements of health and immunity from dangerous 
diseases necessitate a considerable amount of luggage, for 
which there must be extra conveyance; so that horseback 
travelis usually a matter of personal preference, to avoid 
the jolting and weariness of the cart, and not a matter of 
economy. The exposure to cold is greater than when snug- 
ly ‘“‘ packed ”’ in the cart with one’s luggage, and no more 
rapid, since the cart must be on hand at nightwith the 
articles needed. 


The more common method of travel for missionary tours 
is by cart. The body and shafts of this vehicle constitute 


thirty inches wide by four feet long, and between three 
and four feet high to the center of the semicircular top. 
It is constructed of hard wood—usually elm—with four 
posts on each side, double-morticed into the shafts, 
with iron supports .at the corners, The sides and 
back are strongly latticed, the spaces being about 
four inches square. The front alone is open. The 
top is covered with a rainproof mat. Over all isa 
loose covering of blue cloth, which, with a front screen, 
protects the traveler against the force of the wind and 
dust. The bottom of the cart is flat, and can be packed to 
one’s own liking for a journey. The shafts are about three 
to four inches in size, rounded, and slightly tapering to- 
ward the front seat. They project back of the body abcut 
two feet, forming an extension on which to pack goods. 
They rest upon the axle, and are prevented from slipping 
by pins extending far enough below the axle on cither side 
to permit of being roped together underneath. Double sets 
of these pins are provided, so that the body can be set for- 
ward or aft at pleasure. It requires some experience, con- 
siderable ‘‘ packing,” and not a little grace to get much 
comfort or benefit from journeying in such a cumbersome 
vehicle; but they have béen a means to an end, and have 
carried the Gospel into many a dark town and hamlet. 
They have their advantages, too. They are so solidly made 
that if by any mishap they get upset there is little danger 
of any serious injury being done to the occupant. The end 
of the axle, which projects six or seven inches beyond the 
hub, helps to break the fall, while the close, strong box 
prevents any outside thumps, and the packing (bedding, 
etc.), prevents serious inside harm. 
We usually have two animals, hitched semi-tandem; i.e., 
the traces of the lead mule are fastened to the axle and 
extend along the right side of the shaft animal, thus plac- 
ing the leader to the right side in front of the shaft beast. 
The animals are guided mainly—the leader entirely—by 
the voice and the whip. Having such long traces, the 
leader improves his opportunities for frequent foraging 
expeditions and his facilities for kicking when the “ snap- 
per” recalls him to the path. These digressions from the 
“strict line of duty,” are the cause of an occasional upset. 
But it is remarkable how few such accidents occur, and 
how little damage is done. Runaways are very rare occur- 
rences. 
Traveling by cart involves putting up at the Chinese 
inns. These vary greatly in quality, as in every other coun- 
try. They are generally “ built around a square,” altho as 
a matter of fact the rooms may not extend across more 
than one or two sides of the inclosed court. They are 
usually built of red brick (adobe), having earth floors and 
roof. The best or “‘upper house” may be faced with brick, 
have a brick floor and a tile roof, more likely only the 
brick floor. The kitchen is on the street, beside the great 
door which opens into the inclosure. Opposite this door is 
the “‘ upper house,”’ usually containing three rooms, two 
of which have brick bed platforms. Ina wide courtyard, 
there may also be a second best room at either end of this 
building. Along a portion of one or both the other sides 
of the court, or possibly along one entire side, will bea 
series of small rooms, while open sheds will occupy some 
of the remaining space on the sides. Occasionally there is 
a back or “inner” court, affording a little more privacy. 
In the court or under the sheds, the animals are fed, and 
there is the continual noise of braying and kicking ani- 
mals, mingled with the shouts of those who are attending 
to them, throughout the eutire night. This renders sleep 
almost impossible for the first night of a journey. The de- 
lightful sensations that come to one as he listens to those 
“voices of the night,” quite eclipsing the “‘ music of the 
spheres,” I leave to theimagination of the reader, being 
utterly incapable of doing justice to the subject. The 
weary “ circuit-rider,”’ who after “filling” his third “ ap- 
pointment ” for the day, is kept awake by the painful cry 
of the dear little baby downstairs, should try this new ex- 
perience before he ‘‘ jumps at conclusions.” It would be 
conducive to a “‘ contented spirit ’’—we mean, of course, the 
“* voices ’’ outside the paper window. 
Arrived at the inn—not infrequently consisting of a lot 
of tumble-down mud buildings not fit to put a thorough- 
bred animal in—the animals are unhitched while the room 
is being selected. The cart is backed up to the side of the 
door, and unloaded, a waiter is already on hand witha 
teapot ready to brew a pot o’ tea at short notice; for every 
traveler is supposed to be, first of all, thirsty. Next comes 
the hot water for a wash, which is about the first requi- 
site from a foreign standpoint. The next in order is, ‘“What 
will the honored guest have to eat?’ It matters little by 
which side the dialog is begun, it flows in onechannel. To 
the question what the noble inn furnishes, the attendant 
glibly reels off alist long enough tosatisfy the most exacting, 
of which the novice knows nothing, and of which he gener- 
ally wishes he knew less when put to the practical test, 
but which he will gradually learn to take with a relish he 
once thought impossible; for hunger and cold are excellent 
appetizers. Everything is greasy; everything is innocent of 
salt; everything has about the same flavor—of chives, or 
garlick, or ‘‘ fragrant” [?] oil, or a blending of all; for all 
articles are cooked in the same dish; and if the natural 
flavor is not suppressed by the above ingredients, it is so 
modified as to be scarcely recognizable. 

Tientsin, China. 


A PREACHING TOUR INCIDENT. 


BY THE REV. 8S. F. WOODIN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








In the latter part of May last, in company with a native 
preacher, I made a preaching tour in a mountain region 
some eight or ten miles away from our regular preaching 
places. We went, among other places,to the village of 
Chiang Ngiang, of some 300 families. We were received 
and lodged by a family who had a large, fing house, and one 
of whose number had a slight acquaintance with the 








one solid piece of framework. The body proper is about 


preacher. We spent a Sabbath and nearly three days 
preaching in the village and at our lodgings. The people 
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were all friendly and listened well. Oneman of the house, 
eailed ‘Brother Eleven,” seemed to be interested in the 
truth at once. He soon began to learn to pray, using the 
form of prayer printed in a book we have for ‘“‘ inquirers,” 
and joined with usin reading, singing and prayers. Others 
seemed very receptive of the truth. We left a New Testa- 
ment and other books with him and went on to other vil- 
lages. In November I went there again, taking with me 
the preacher and three students, candidates for the minis- 
try as evangelists. We lodged, as before, in the two loft 
rooms at the corner of the house, lent us by one of the 
brothers in the family. The second day was Sunday, and 
- we examined ‘‘ Brother Eleven’’ in the morning, and de- 
cided to receive him to church-fellowship. At the close 
of the morning service he assented to the confession, and I 
was just going to put my hand with water on his forehead, 
**In the name of the Father,”” when his wife rushed into 
the “upper room” with a loud outcry and called him to 
come instantly downstairs, with so persistent and urgent 
@ manner that the ceremony stopped on the instant. 
** Brother Eleyen” went down to look after his wife and his 
sick child, and we proceeded with our communion service. 
in the afternoon we preached in various houses in the vil- 
lage, and in the evening resumed and completed the recep- 
tion of Wong Chu Pui (“ Brother Eleven’’) to the Church 
Universal. 

His experience seems remarkable, and we trust is truly 
evidence of a gracious work of God’s Spiritin him. Heisa 
cooper by trade, has a few fields also, and so makes easily 
a comfortable living for himself and family. He is about 
thirty years old, has a wife, and at that time had also a boy 
six years old. He is able to read the Fuhchau colloquial 
Chinese books quite well, and has read the New Testa- 
ment through three times since May. He takes it with him 
on his working jobs among the villages, and evenings and 
when resting tells his employers and the neighbors 
about the truth. His wife tried, without success, to have 
him leave his book at home, she fearing he would lose 
work by reading from it so much, and talking about it. 
Her father and his family, living in another village, were 
bitterly opposed to his becoming Christian; but he had 
nearly persuaded her brother that the new religion is true. 
One of his brothers, a twin with him, is friendly to the 
doctrine. 

The day after his baptism his only child, who had been 
sick some time, became worse, becoming partly uncon- 
scious; and they were much alarmed about him. We were 
fearful lest he might die, and that it would be a great 
temptation to them to distrust God. We all prayed ear- 
nestly for him, and I used some simple remedies; and the 
next morning the child was so much better that we all were 
comforted, and left for another village. Perhaps I should 
mention the fact that while we prayed and used medicine, 
the father-in-law came with a Tanist priest, and had in_ 
cantations to drive the demon away from the boy. The 
child, after getting better for awhile, developed necrosis of 
the upper jaw. In December the preacher came with the 
father and mother, and brought the child to our two hos- 
pitals (for women and children and for men) for treatment. 
He was found to be past cure, and on Christmas Day the 
party started to return home with him. The boy died the 
same day on the way, and was buried near the village 
where the preacher has a chapel. The father was greatly 
sustained in his affliction. He lost his only daughter, about 
seven months old, a couple of months after he had first 
learned to pray, and now his only remaining child was 
gone. But he boldly addressed the people at the chapel 
and other places, telling them he believed his child was in 
Heaven with Jesus. His wife, who had not been willing 
to join with her husband in obeying the truth, but had 
opposed him in it, now stayed awhile in the chapel, and her- 
self began to learn toread and pray. The death of the 
boy, in whom her whole soul was bound up, was used, we 
hope, by the Lord to open her heart to trust in the Savior. 
After a few days she returned home, and her father came 
and began to revile her for her husband’s becoming a Chris- 
tian and so being punished by the idols with the death of 
her child, when she turned upon him, and said: “The 
Christians did what you yourself would not have done for 
your own daughter. Whenthe child died they let us take 
the body to their house, the chapel, and helped us bury it, 
all with the greatest kindness. You would not have been 
willing to have us take the body into your house.” He 
answered her: “You have become a Christian too, I 
see. That’s the way it goes; if any one stays with 
those Christians a few days they are sure to gct the 
same craze.’’ When the wife began to pray the preacher’s 
wife was surprised that she readily used several Bible ex- 
pressions. When interrogated about itshe said that her 
husband used to read and pray at home, and she remem- 
bered some of what he read. She now, we hear, gladly 

' kneels with her husband at family prayers, and herself 

prays. So that which we feared might turn them from the 

truth seems to have been used by God to bring the wife to 

Christ. I wish to ask prayer for them: they are the only 

Christians within a radius of six miles from their house. 
Fuhchav, China. ~ 


JAPAN. 
WORK OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


THE Synod of the Church of Christ of Japan, held its last 
annual sittings in Sukiayabashi Church (the Rev. Mr. 
Tamura, pastor), Tokio. ‘The Moderator was the Rev. Mr. 
Ibuka, recently returned from America, and the newly 
chosen President of the Meiji Gakuin College. His good 
knowledge of English and parliamentaryusages greatly en- 
hanced the business of the meeting and its effectiveness. 
The adoption of the new constitution and creed having 
been disposed of last year, after a lengthy and exciting ses- 
sion of two weeks, left only the usual routine work of the 
Synod for its consideration this year. 








—— 


’ Meeting as it did in thisyear right in the wake of the ter- 
rible earthquake calamity of October 28th, the attendance 
was necessarily small. -Just at that juncture the railroad 
travel, which was the principal means of access for a 
number of delegates, was almost entirely interrupted by 
the destruction of bridges and the track in various places. 
Several of the churches, pastors and missionaries were in 
the very heart of the disaster, and remained nobly and 
faithfully in their fields in order to minister to the wants 
of the distressed and dying. While the meeting did not 
lack in interest and spirit, yet the shadow of the great 
national sorrow sat over it all. 

The subject of Home Missions received special considera- 
tion. The proposed amendments to the rules of the Board, 
which were recommended by the committee appointed by 
the last Synod, were not concurred in. The Board reported 
a debt of 400 yen. This debt was attacked quite enthusi- 
astically and the greater part of it provided for, as the 
result of public meetings held during the Synod for that 
purpose. 

The Tokio presbyteries, First and Second, which have 
previously had but one committee on missions to serve for 
both, were this year authorized to elect each its own 
committee: to serve in connection with the Board for the 
work in its respective bounds. This gives each presby- 
tery its respective Committee on Missions to co-operate 
with the central Board in its work in each presbytery. 

The entrance of the Synod into the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance also came up for consideration. After an inter- 
esting discussion favorable action was taken. In the next 
assethbly of the Alliance a representation from this newest 
Presbyterian Church, composed of the work of six of the 
most divergent Presbyterian bodies of England and 
America, is one of the probabilities. It is a body the 
existence of which demonstrates to the Presbyterian 
world, at least, the possibility of making a “ way’’ for 
union where theré is a ‘will’ in that direction. The 
Japanese Church itself has been the great solvent in the 
matter, and to it is largely due the credit of it. 

Several churches during the year report new church 
buildings, the liquidation of debts, and other evidences of 
prosperity. There was a general feeling that the churches, 
as a whole, are upon a better working basis than ever, and 
the outlook for the work of another year is quite encour- 
aging. One new presbytery was organized out of the 
Chinzei Presbytery. This brings the number of presby- 
teries up to six. 

The following table of general statistics was prepared for 
the Synod by the Secretary. The moneys contributed are 
put down in_silver yen, equal to about 78 cents in gold. 
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The promise of the permanency of the work ir Japan is 
perhaps nowhere more prominently manifested than in the 
various ecclesiastical gatherings convened from time to 
time. It is at such times that the number of really able 
men who are coming forward as the leaders of the rising 
young Church can be seen to best advantage. The wise and 
satisfactory manner in which the questions of importance 
are generally disposed of is a matter of no little encourage- 
ment. The recent spring meetings of various bodies have 
shown an encouraging growth in efficiency of organization, 
aud of enthusiasm, judiciously tempered by a fitting sense 
of the trying nature of the situation with which the Church 
now finds herself confronted. They have been characterized 
by a spirit of prayer and a sense of divine need. One of 
these bodies, the Naniwa Presbytery of the Church of 
Christ in Japan, held its annual sessions with the Church 
in the beautiful castle city of Wakayama in the province of 
Kii, beginning at 9 A.M. April 7th. Altho for a great 
many of the members of the body the place was inconven- 
ient of access, yet the numberin attendance was quite en- 
couraging. An appetency for “‘ promptness and dispatch” 
together with an excellent moderator in the person of the 
Rev. Mr. Toda, served to make the sittings shorter than 
they would otherwise have been. 

Two young men were licensed to preach, and two others 
were examined and approved for ordination. On Sabbath 
was held a very impressive ordination and communion 
service. During the sittings of the Presbytery two inter- 
esting public meetings were held. One-of these took place 
in a neighboring town, the theater having been engaged 
for that purpose; the house was well filled. The other was 
held in one of the largest theaters in Wakayama. More 
than eight hundred persons were in attendance, among 
whom were a number of priests and two reporters, who 
took extensive notes of the various addresses. Altho the 
audience was a large one, yet the very best of order and 
attention was maintained throughout. There were five 
speakers, and the themes presented took up some of the 
most essential truths of Christisnity; and the interest 
seemed to grow from beginning steadily on to the close. 

Osaka, Japan. 


JAPANESE PATRIOTISM. 





BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Mis sionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Several years ago, while Mr. Taro Ando was the Japan- 
ese Consul-General at Honolulu, there resided in Honolulu 
a Japanese wrestler named Kawasaki. This man spent 
most of his leisure moments in drinking and gambling: 
During the temperance revival in Honolulu, led by the Rev. 
K. Miyama and Mr. Ando, this wrestler became a convert 





to the tem cause,and at once gave up his former 
evil habits. As he had been accustomed to spend much of 
his earnings for alcoholic drinks, he felt he should now lay 
aside at least twenty-five cents weekly to be devoted to 
some good object. Mr. Ando approved of his purpose, and 
encouraged him init. Shortly after that event, however, 
Mr. Ando returned to Japan and lost sight of the convert- 
ed wrestler. 

About ayearand a half after Mr. Ando’s return to 
Japan he received a letter one day from the man Kawasaki, 
inclosing the sum of $15.25, the first fruits of his weekly 
savings. To Mr. Ando’s great surprise, Kawasaki request- 
ed him to present this money to the Japanese Government, 
as a contribution to the “‘ National Coast Defense” Fund. 
The love of country is one of the striking national traits of 
the Japanese; it amounts to a passion, reminding one 
forcibly of the Jewish love for Jerusalem. One cannot 
fully understand Japanese character and peculiarities 
without taking into account this deep-rooted passion.’ 

Mr. Ando, in obedience to the request of Kawasaki, pre- 
sented the money tothe proper authorities, at the same 
time giving an account of the donor and hissavings. While 


‘the authorities were deeply affected by this simple and 


touching instance of patriotism, they declined to accept 
the money, saying there was no precedent for receiving 
and applying such a gift. They requested Mr. Ando, how- 
ever, to write to Kawasaki, thanking him for his generous 
intentions and commending his noble and patriotic spirit. 

Mr. Ando, in writing to Kawasaki, giving him the result 
of his interview with the authorities, asked him what he 
should do with the money. In the meantime the money 
was placed in the Post Office Savings Bank, on interest. 
In due time, a reply came from Kawasaki, in which he said: 

“Since my Government declines to accept this small offering 
from one of its humblest subjects, a sojourner in a foreign land, 
I leave the money in your hands—do with it what you think best.”* 

About three weeks ago Mr. Ando related this incident at 
the monthly meeting of the Tokio Temperance Society. It 
made a deep impression. Mr. Ando said, as this money 
(now amounting to nearly twenty yen) was left in his 
hands, he proposed to make the following use of it, viz.: 
That it be made the nucleus of a fund, with which to 
purchase a first-class Temperance Sciopticon, to be used to 
show the evils of alechol and intemperance, and urged all 
present to solicit small contributions for this fund—ahout 
$50 being necessary to secure such a sciopticon. This 
proposition, it is needless to say, met with the hearty and 
enthusiastic approval of all present. It was decided to call 
the new sciopticon, The Kawasaki Sciopticon. 

As Mr. Ando happily expressed it, these savings of 
Kawasaki will, after all, be devoted to the defense of 
Japan—if not against foreign enemies by building forts 
along the coast. They will against a still more formidable 
and insidious enemy, Sake-drinking, by the preaching of 
pictorial sermons on the evils of intemperance—thus driv- 
ing out from the borders of beautiful Japan the drink- 
habit, a habit that is cursing and destroying the lives and 
homes of thousands annually. 

This is a practical as well as patriotic use of Kawasaki’s 
savings. May this uewsciopticon be the means of awaken- 
ing deep and lasting interest in the great Temperande 
Reform, and leading hundreds and thousands of the 
Japanese to a life of sobriety and virtue! Any contribu- 
tions, however small, from the American friends of the 
Temperance cause, will be thankfully received. 

Tokio, Japan. 


INDICATIONS, FROM JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








Among the many influences which are combining to effect 
the Christianization of Jopan, the work of Christian Euro- 
peans in the public schools must be regarded as important. 
The next grade of schools above the village schools, which 
very nearly correspond to the American primary and 
grammar schools, is the ‘‘ Chu-gakko,”’ or high school, one 
of which is located in a central point in each county. And 
the grade next above this is the ‘“‘ Koto Chu-gakko,” cor- 
responding to the first years of an American college. There 
are five of these schools at convenient points throughout 
the Empire at which graduates of the county schools who 
wish to continue their studies assemble. From these 
schools students enter the University at Tokio for the com- 
pletion of their studies in whatever branches they choose. 
In the county schools and the five higher grade schools 
English is almost always taught by a European, and when 
this position is held by a Christian man the opportunities 
for good influences are numberless. Asa rule the native 
teachers are men who have lost faith in their old religions 
and who look with a superior air upon Christianity. Ger- 
man rationalism finds many followers among this class, 
and as the code of morals taught in the school is that of 
Confucius many adhere to that teaching as the best code 
to follow. With teachers holding such views the influences 
exerted upon the students must be anything but favorable 
to Christianity. Quite a number of these positions of 
instructor in English have been secured by members of the 
Y. M. C. A. and others from America, and it would be dif- 
ficult to measure what has been accomplished by these 
Christian young men of education in removing the preju- 
dice against Christianity from the minds of the young men 
and in revealing by their daily lives what a Christian life 
really means. 

The feeling in regard to Christianity on the part of the 
school government, of course differs in different cities. In 
some places, as for example in Wito, the Government stipu- 
lates that the teacher shall not preach in the city, shall not 
advocate Christianity in the school, and even requires that 
if a student calls at the teacher’s home he shall not be spoken 
to on the subject of Christianity. 

If a tradesman and a student call on the teacher at the 
same time, the teacher is not at liberty tospeak on the 
subject of Christianity until the student has taken his de- 
parture. It was in Wito where the head teacher of the 
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school told Prof. E. W. Clement, who was until recently 
the teacher of English there, ‘‘ We do not wish you to give 
as examples of English taken from the Bible.” 
“ But,” said the Professor, “‘ the Bible furnishes some of the 
best examples of pure English.’’ ‘‘ Very well; but we 
would prefer that you should not give so good examples 
then.’’ 

But even this opposition to Christianity is not without 
its good results. It makes the teacher’s belief a matter of 
eomment and observation among the students. His home 
life is closely watched, and much of the old prejudice 
against Christianity is thus removed. 

In some towns the restrictions are far less severe than 
those mentioned above. And there the teacher, in addition 
to his teaching, conducts meetings on the Sabbath or 
week-day evenings, or perhaps has classes for the study of 
the Bible, composed of students who meet at his house. 
And in some instances, where the teacher is a single man he 
gathers around bim some of the brighter students of the 
school who live with him in his house and thus come under 

the constant influence of his life. The fact that trained 
educated men are advocates of Christianity also has great 
weight with the students. Oftentimes the missionary is 
unknown by the students.. There is no occasion for his 
giving evidence of his culture or previous training, but 
that. this man who is a teacher and who ranks ahead of the 
native teachers in scholarship is a Christian, is a strong 
argument in favor of its doctrine. 

The value of Christianity is often strongly brought out 
by contrast also. Often some school, where the feeling 
against Christianity is strong and where a Christian 
teacher has been employed, wishes to make a change and 
prejudice leads them to stipulate that the successor shall 

-not be a Christian man. In sume of the interior towns 
the opportunities for license and the indulgence of appe- 
tite are very great, and the contrast between the lives of 
Europeans who are restrained from evil by the power of 
Christian principles and those who are held by no such re- 
straints is a surprise, evento the natives; and often one 
trial has been sufficient to drive them back toa Christian 
teacher with a far different regard for Christianity than 
they had before. The Japanese lose their respect very 
quickly for the foreigner who indulges in the same license 
as themselves, and are not ready to excuse in him those 
vices which they barely call vices in themselves. 

Only recently a well-known writer in some of our lead- 
ing magazines came to Japan and signified his willingness 
to fill a position as teacher of English in one of these 
schools. The Christian teacher in a certain city was re- 
lieved of his work, as soon as possible, and the writer for 
magazines, whose chief recommendation was that he was 
not a Christian, was appointed. Strong utterances are 
already heard concerning the great mistake that was made, 
and the School Board would gladly change back to their 
former teacher if it were possible. Under the.present re- 
strictions upon living in the interior, which prevent mis- 
sionaries from residing in many points, the work which 
these Christian men are doing to break down, the preju- 
dices against Christianity, to give right impressions of 
what Christianity really is and to pave the way for a great 
work in the future, is deserving of high appreciation. 

Yokohama, Japan. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
MISSIONARY JOURNEY TO VALENGA. 


BY THE REV. SOLOMON T. B. GINSBURG, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 











FrRoM a few hamlets of the Indians, ‘‘ Tupenuquins,” 
catechised in the year 1560, there originated the diocese of 
“‘the most holy heart of Jesus,’’ which was elevated to a 
village on the 23d of January, 1799, and on the 10th of 
November, 1849, it was raised to the title of city with the 
name of Valenga. 

Thirty miles to the south of the capital of Bahia there 
flows into the ocean the river Una. On the right bank of 
the mouth is the mount of S. Paulo, which is eighty- 
six meters above the sea level. It has a small population, 
a fort, and a beautiful light-house. At seven kilometers 
from the mouth of this river is the city of Valenga, which 
lies 13° 21' 39” latitude, south, and 38° 52’ 55" longitude east 
of Greenwich. 

Its streets are extended along each bank of the river, and 
are united by a solid bridge. 

The first white man came to this place in the sixteenth 
century. He was a rich Portuguese, possessed of many 
slaves and much land; he settled here and during his 
stay he kept the Indians under his power, who feared and 
respected him until he happened to brand one of his 
slaves, The man ran away and went on a sailing vessel to 
Portugal, where be denounced his master as calling him- 
self the first king of Brazil. According to the laws of 
olden times and without investigating into the truth of 
the matter, the King of Portugal gave orders for the 
apprehension of this rich man, who was seized and taken 
to Portugal and put into prison, where he died miserably. 
As soon as he was removed from Brazil the Indians began 
to rule, destroying the chapel and making great havoc. It 
was only with great difficulty that they were afterward 
subdued, and in the year 1750 about four hundred of them 
were received into the Roman Catholic Church. 

The part of the city situated on the right bank of the 
river is the most important, forming nearly a peninsula 
cut by the rivers Una and Petunga, and by a little inlet of 
the ocean. It has good squares, paved streets, beautiful 
and modern buildings, hotels, anda good commerce. The 
public illumination is done by kerosene, which will soon 
be replaced by electric light. It has three great factories 
which are lighted by electricity, employing nearly 800 per- 
sons of both sexes. It has also two docks for the construc- 
tion of ships. A beautiful church, which is inside nicely 
decorated, having besides a great altar, six smaller ones, 
which are artistically gilded. There are two little chapels 

besides this church, one being dedicated to ‘‘ The most Holy 
Sacrament,” and the other to ‘‘Our Lady of Pains.” Be- 


sides these buildings there is the Municipal House, which 
is luxuriously decorated, and the Hospital of Mercy, which 
contains room for about fifty sick persons, altho there are 
never more than about twenty in it. 

The climate of the city is warm and humid. Unhappily 
the city has no railroad or any good road for traveling. 

The chief product of the city is farinlia (flour), and this 
is the best in the market. It has a good future awaiting 
it, being surrounded by good land and very near the 
capital. 

The population is about 20,000. According to the last 
census only ten per cent. of the population could read, and 
six per cent. were Baptists. 

So much for the physical part of the city, now for the 
moral part of it. Up tothe year 1890 no evangelical mis- 
sionary was seen in these parts, and then the Rev. Anto- 
nios Marques da Silva, a native helper of the Bahia Baptist 
mission, came here and opened up the way for the preach- 
ing of the Word. He commenced his work in the open air, 
and was very roughly received, having stones, mud, etc., 
hurled at him. Once while faithfully setting forth to the 
people the way of salvation, one of the spectators threw a 
stone at him, which cut his forehead und hurt him bad- 
ly; but, in spite of the blood flowing from his injured head, 
the faithful man continued his preaching. Thus under 
many similar circumstances was the seed sown, and amid 
many persecutions and opposing influiencee. The Gospel 
found an entrance into many hearts, and a band of faithful 
ones soon gathered round the native preacher. On June 
3d, when we visited the little station, we found the church 
had increased to about seventy members. We visited sev- 
eral of the most influential people in the city, and were 
very warmly received. Truly the Lord was with us, and 
prepared the way for us. We were shown over the Munici- 
pal House by its President, who, after hearing us preach, 
was heard tosay that if he came again to our meetings 
he would be compelled to become a Baptist. 

This man agreed to let us have the use of the public 
theater for our Sunday meetings, and a force of police in 
case of necessity. In passing through the city we went to 
the police station and visited the prisoners; we were greatly 
amused by seeing on one of the walls of the male prison 
the words ‘‘ Hotel de Paciencia”’ (Hotel of Patience), 
which had been printed by onewf the prisoners. We paida 
visit to the press and had a most encouraging interview 
with the editor of the Valenca Gazette. This man, altho 
a Roman Catholic, is strongly in favor of the religion of 
Christ. To show his sympathy with us and our work he 
printed three hundred pamphlets notifying our proposed 
meeting in the theater on the next day and also put the 
following notice in his paper: 

‘* HONORABLE VISIT. 

“ Yesterday at 1l a.m. we received at our offices, the honorable 
visit of the citizens solomon L. Ginsburg and his excellent wife, 
who had arrived from Bahia in the last steamer, and Antonio 
Marquis da Silva, an evangelical minister of this city. 

“ Solomon L. Ginsburg, chief editor of The Truth, an organ which 
is published in the capital of this state and also a minister of the 
Gospel, intends to realize in our theater to-day two religious con- 
ferences, being the first at eleven o’clock and the second at 6 P.M. 
We think it the duty of the police to be present at the place of 
the conferences, for in case of any outrage to the religion of the 
orator, to maintain order and punish the disturbers, if peradven- 
ture they appear, making on this wise of value the latter of our 
constitution, which guarantees liberty cf conscience and there- 
fore of action. 

“Thanking. the fineness of the visit and words of unmerited 
eulogy which they dispensed to us about the firmness of this 
paper which we have always taken in defense of their religion, 
so many times insulted, we are grateful, and never shall we with- 
draw from the path traced by the duty ofthe press which is dis- 
tributing justice.” 

For all this trouble the man would insist upon taking no 
fee, thereby substantially showing his sympathy with us. 

We also visited another influential man of Valenca, who 
has an extensive business and is one of the richest here. 
At our previous visit this man came to our meeting and at 
its close spoke with me. I found him very favorably inclined 
toward the Gospel, but he remains lacking the one thing 
on account of his riches and position. He, like several 
others, declares that there is very little in our Christianity; 
if we indulged in feasts, processions, masses, etc., they 
would gladly follow us; but they cannot follow in the steps 
of the meek and lowly Jesus 

On the Sabbath we had most encouraging times at the 
theater. In the morning we had a very fluctuating audi- 
ence; but altogether about 100 persons came within hearing 
of the Gospel. We were supported by the native believers, 
who gathered round us in full force, many of whom, in 
spite of the continuous rain. came from long distances to 
hear us, and we were gratified by seeing many interested 
in our words, In the evening we had a glorious time. Long 
before the time announced for the commencement of the 
meeting the doors of the theater were filled with expectant- 
looking faces, and when we entered that building many 
followed us, and the room was quickly filled. Men and 
youths predominated, many of whom smoked _ incessantly 
throughout the meeting; and among the audience were 
citizens of all classes, from the highest to the lowest. They 
all listened calmly and quietly, and judging from the looks 
of rapt attention visible on some faces, many were touched 
and interested. May the Lord himself bless the words spoken 
and sung in the theater here, and may many revert to that 
day as the one on which they sought and found the Lord! 

Our little church here is in great need. Will our Chris- 
tian friends at home help us? We need a larger building, 
for the present one seats only about fifty. For about $1,000 
we could get a substantial building suitable for our meet- 
ings, and for the same money we could purchase the 
theater which seats about 1,000. The people themselves are 
eager and willing to hear the Gospel; but we cannot fully 
satisfy them for want of space and means. We plead for 
them in the Lord’s name, and ask our favored Christian 
friends at home to remember the great unsupplied needs of 
their brethren in Valenca and Brazil. 





Bahia, Brazil. 


TURKEY. 


NOTES ON A RECENT TOUR TO THE CENTRAL 
TURKEY MISSION. 





BY THE REV. H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 





1, THE more one mingles with the people the more 
apparent is their increasing poverty. It is becominga very 
serious matter. To procure food and clothing sufficient to 
sustain life is no easy matter, while there is no abatement 
of taxes. - Tax gatherers confessed that they were at their 
wit’s end,as there is so little money und so little to sell that 
will bring money. Wages in the villages are eight or ten 
cents a day, and very little work to be had at that. My 
guide one day told me that his business is to take wood to 
sell in Malatia, twenty-four miles away. It takes him one 


-day to get the wood, another to take it to the city, and 


another to return; and he receives for his two donkey loads 
of wood and three days of labor about forty cents. This 
man lives in the most fertile district through which I 
passed; but the Government has converted it into an 
immense farm, the proceeds of which go to the support of 
thearmy. The seizure of land began about twenty years 
ago. No regard was paid to the deeds which the Govern- 
ment itself had given. This process has gone on until the 
farm now embraces a district of nearly four hundred square 
miles. The former owners of the land, of course, are 
ruined. I have never been able to learn the pretext upon 
which the land has been appropriated, altho I have often 
inquired. 

2. I was never before so impressed with the wide extent 
of ceuntry in which there is no Christian population. In 
a five days’ journey from Malatia through the Taurus 
Mountains to Aintab, and back again to Malatia by way 
of Marash there is not a Christian village on the way. So, 
in all the region south of the Taurus, while there are many 
Armenians in the large towns and cities, the aggregate is 
not large because there are so few Armenian villages. The 
inhabitants are mostly Turks and Kurds. One soon be- 
comes aware of the fact that he is no longer in Armenia. 
This is very different from the region occupied by our own 
mission—that to Eastern Turkey. 

3. In no part of the country are there so large evangel- 
ical churches asin the Central Turkey Mission, in Aintab, 
Marash, Adana, Urfa, etc. It is an inspiration to preach 
to such large audiences. One reason for this difference in 
numbers may be that the Armenians in that part of the 
country long ago lost their language, and the national 
spirit is not quite so strong as in Armenia itself. Hence it 
is easier to separate from the old Church. Aintab has 
three evangelical churches with faithful pastors and an 
aggregate membership of about 1,500. 

Everybody has heard of the Central Turkey College, 
located in Aintab. This isa fine institution, with ample 
grounds, the gift of a Turk, and a large building admira- 
bly adapted to its purpose. The present building is an 
improvement upon the one which was burned a year and a 
half ago; but it needs one or two thousand dollars to com- 
plete it. The college also has an able corps of Christian 
professors. There is also an excellent female seminary in 
Aintab, and a hospital which draws patients from almost 
all parts of the country. A native Protestant has recently 
built and donated a good building, costing %3,000, to the 
¥.C. A. 

The Marash churches are also three in number, but not 
quite so large as those in Aintab. The people are poorer, 
but said to be rich in faith. There is a theological sem- 
inary which, in its training, gives little excuse for students 
to go abroad for study, and which fits them better to labor 
among their own than a foreign education can. There is 
also a good college for girls and an academy for boys, 
which, besides fitting them for college, will prepare such 
as wish to study theology without going through college 
to take a special course in the seminary. Protestantism 
is a great force in these cities. 

Harpat, Turkey. 


PERSIA. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE MULLAHS. 


BY THE REV. J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 


It should always be remembered that Persian Moham- 
medanism is very different from Turkish. The Persian 
national faith is sheah. It is kept alive by the Persian 
passion play that every year works the populace into a 
religious frenzy. Another significant fact is thatin Persia 
more than any other Mostem land there is a priestly class 
—the Mullahs. They are the successors of the old Persian 
Magi who bowed to the inevitable when Islam swept over 
Persia, changed their religion but kept their power. They 
are the chief priests and scribes and Pharisees who keep 
their hold on all the towns and cities. They work up the 
passion play, they are the guardians of the shrines and 
holy places, give the decisions in all cases of law, champion 
the people’s rights against oppression and innovation. To 
the populace it counts little that they are venal and im- 
moral. There are plenty in the markets who are ready to 
close their shops and join a mob at theircommand. High- 
est among them in rank is the Mushtahud, or legal theolo- 
gian, who can makea decision. The chief priest of all lives 
in Turkey at the tomb of Ali, near Bagdad, where thou- 
sands of Persians make pilgrimage every winter, His 
title is Imaum of the Age, and his decree is to all good 
Sheites as binding as the Pope’s decree to all good 
Catholics. 

Another fact is that the Shah and his governors cordially 
oppose the Mullahs. The Shah has taken every opportu- 
nity to bring them intodisgrace. In this friction between 
the throne and the priests Islam has been gradually loosen- 
ing its hold in Persia. The Shah has begun changes, given 





concessions to foreign companies for banks, roads, ang 
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other innovations supposing that he could 
‘succeed against the Mullahs. In giving a 
‘monopoly of the tobaccd business to a Brit- 
ish company he went too far. The Shah’s 
orders were respected with two exceptions. 
One was the City of Tabriz, when it was 
necessary to use compromise and delay. The 
other was more serious; the Imaum of 
the Age refused his sanction. The Rus- 
sian influence may have helped him toa 
final decision. ‘‘ To-day the use of tobacco 
in every form is forbidden by the Imaum 
of the Age.” When this decree was pub- 
lished all over Persia, it suited the popular 
opinion which was against the tobacco 
monopoly. The public use of tobacco 
ceased. Mullahs went through the markets 
breaking all pipes that were to be seen. 
Mobs collected in Teheran. A deliverance 
of Mohammed to the effect that every one 
is master of hisown property was quoted 
with great effect by the Mullahs.. The re- 
sult is that his Majesty, the Shah, is entirely 
beaten. He has abolished the tobacco 
business entirely, and the Mullahs have 
their triumph. It is not impossible they are 
ri ght; the people certainly think so. What 
next? is now the question. One of them 
said the other day: ‘‘ We are now ready to 
purge our faith of all these errors and 
sects.”” They have, no doubt, the will to 
persecute with fire and sword. 
Urumia, Persia. - 


MORTALITY IN THE NEW dEB- 
RIDES. 


BY THE REV. JAS. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 





A new effort is now being made by the 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand to 
bring the latest results of medical science 
to bear upon the natives of the New Heb- 
rides with a view to the more speedy evan- 
gelization of that group. 

That Church has just sent to the field a 
young medical missionary, Dr. Robert 
Lamb, who has fully qualified himself in 
medicine and surgery, and in addition to 
his other studies took a full course in Di- 
vinity. 

Mrs. Lamb had also two years’ practical 
training as a nurse, and so good work may 
be expected as a result of this new effort. 
Dr. Lamb seems fully to realize the large 
space taken up in the Gospels describing 
the work of our Lord Jesus Christ in heal- 
ing the sick, as well as that of preaching to 
the pour; and by his medical skill he will 

try and win the ear of the savages, whose 
superstitions might not so easily be over- 
come by ordinary means, 

In conjunction with Dr. Gunn, who is set- 
tled in the south end of the group, Dr. 
Lamb may be able to throw light upon 
the mneeriying causes which are at 
work, whereby the decrease of these native 
races still goes on, and if it is possible to ar- 
rest that decrease now is the time to make 
the effort. Moreover, seeing that there are 
eighteen missionaries, their wives and 
families connected with the mission, skilled 
amedical aid is now and again wanted at the 
‘Mission houses, and an additional comfort 
will be felt in the accessibility of this when 
wanted. 

The t may be characterized as a year 
of suffering, the malarial fever and ague 
has visited most of the homes, but what was 
more serious, one missionary lost his wife 
and child by death. Another missionary 
had to take his wife to Australia, owing to 
a heart affection brought on by continued 
strain upon the vervous system, and still 
another missionary has lost the valuable 

help of his wife, her reason having been af 
fected by sunstroke. Thus the New Zea- 
land Church is conferring a direct boon 
upon our whole mission by giving us Dr. 
and Mrs. Lamb, whom we trust will be 
spared to do many years of useful medical 
mission work in their chosen field of labor. 


Aneityum, New Hebrides. 


Diblical Research. 


FROM some source, and in a way remain- 
ing unrevealed and therefore not entirely 
free from questionif not suspicion, a paper- 
squeeze of a Phenician inscription, said to 
have come from Joppa, has recently been 
offered to Mr. Frederick J. Bliss, acquired 
by him, and forwarded to the Palestine 
Exploration Fundin London. As a matter 
of course the authorities of the Fund sub- 
mitted it to Major C. R. Conder, and the 
world is obliged to receive his opinion about 
it and tentative translation in advance of 
the verdict of Phenician scholars. He re- 
ports the paper-impression as seeming to 
him to indicate the original text to be 
genuine and of much iuterest. Hedoes not 
teil us the size of the stone, but shows by 
transliteration the inscription to consist 
of three long lines of Phenician characters 
dating from the third or fourth - centuries 
B.c. Hitherto no Phenician text has been 
found south of Acre; but, it is known from 
the inscription upon the sarcophagus of 
King Eshmanuzar, that in his day the 








Sidon to be Phenician territory forever, 
and thus a Phenician inscription from the 
vicinity of Joppa is not altogether out of 
place. As translated by Major Conder, the 
legend of the new inscription runs as 
follows: 

“1.—A worshiper, the son of a worshiper, has 
very firmly founded the temple of Joppa, being 
prospered by Eshmun; [being] there Lord—Ben 
Abdas. Thou wilt hear with acceptance, and 
thou wilt save Ben Abdas—a servant forever, a 
servant of Eshmun. .. . : 
“2.—A sinner toward Baal, he returns draw- 
ing back. Thoushalt protect the worshiper as 
a son, O my Baal. Have mercy on me, O Baal, 
of good fortune (Baal Gad), [who am] the son of 
a worshiper of Eshmun, a faithful servant, the 
son of a worshiper of Abset. The wanderer hav- 
ing rested—the son of a worshiper of Eshmun— 
cut a stone, 

“3.—He carved an inscription. Have mercy, 
O Lord, on a servant, and save the son of a wor- 
shiper of Eshmun. . .. And he erected a 
high-place [as] an obedient worshiper.” 

In this record all the letters of the Semitic 
alphabet are present except Zain and Qoph. 
By the “ worshiper of Eshmun ” (Abd Esh- 
mun), and the “‘ worshiper of Abset’’ (Abd 
Abset), the father and the grandfather of 
the speaker may have been intended. By 
the expression the “son of wandering”’ (Ben 
Hagar) may be meant, either that a jour- 
ney for colonization had come to an end, or 
that the worshiper was a merchant whose 
travels were over—having now become rich 
and desiring to propitiate the gods. If au- 
thentic, this text will establish the worship 
in olden time of Eshmun, Baal Gad, Bast, 
and As,as far south as Joppa by Phenicians, 
and the use of the term Baal for ‘ Lord” 
there. The locality of its discovery, also, 
would probably point out the site where a 
Bama, Aramaic for the biblical Bamah, was 
erected, within an arach or temple-court. It 
is most devoutly to be wished that this 
stone may make its appearance ere long in 
asafe place and in scholarly hands, for a 
thorough and satisfactory investigation. 


. Ascientific expedition was dispatched 
last year, under the charge of Mr. Floyer, 
by the Egyptian Government to explore the 
region lying between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, known to the Romans under the name 
of Etbai—a word conjectured to be the 
probable origin of ‘ Aithiopia.’”’ In the 
complete report of this exploration about 
to be printed, The Athencwum says, a long 
chapter is devoted in great part to an en- 
deavor to explain who were the race that 
lived in the pre-Ptolemaic mining towns 
which are scattered over the mountains, 
and to show that the Troglodytes of Herod- 
otus were miners or cave-makers, and not 
cave-dwellers. Another chapter is devoted 
tothe Phenician migration from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean, bringing for- 
ward many arguments to prove that the 
Sidonians of the Odyssey were the dwellers 
in the Sidon valley near Thebes; and that 
the Erembi visited by Menelaus, were the 
Blemmyes, described by the Roman histo- 
rians as inhabitants of the Etbai. 


..During the months of May and June, 
the Executive Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, provided for a very ad- 
mirable course of lectures, given in the lec- 
ture room of the Royal Medical Hall, 20 
Hanover Square, London. The series em- 
braced the following lecturers and subjects: 
Sir Charles Warren, on “Jerusalem’’; Major 
R. C. Conder, on “The Future of Pales- 
tine’; Canon Tristram, on “The Natural 
History of Palestine’; Mr. Walter Besant, 
on ‘‘ Twenty-seven Years’ Work’’; the Rev. 
Dr. W. Wright, on ‘The Hittites up to 
date”; Wm. M. F. Petrie, on ‘‘The Story of 
a Tell’; and Canon Dalton, on ‘‘ The Modern 
Traveler in Palestine.” 


The Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR JULY 31ST. 


PETER AND JOHN BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL.—Acts 4: 1-18. 


NortEs. —‘“‘ The Priests.”-—Those who hap- 
pened to be in attendance, and were dis- 
turbed by the noise. “Captain of the 
temple.”’—A Levite, in charge of the Levite 
police. ** Sadducees.’’—The easy-going 
sect who seldom persecuted, but were now 
disturbed because the two Apostles preach- 
ed the resurrection of the dead in which 
they did not believe. This party wasstrong 
in the conservative priesthood and old fam- 
ilies. They thought that if Moses did not 
teach resurrection or the immortality of the 
soul they need not; and they probably put 
a low value on the later books of the Old 
Testament, like Daniel, which tell of 
angels. “About fwe thousand.’”’—It is 
not implied that there was here any large 
accession as a result of this miracle. The 























Plains of Sharon were given to the King of 


teaching had by this time resulted in so 


many adherents——‘ Their rulers and 
elders and scribes.” —The Sanhedrim. The 
rulers were head men, like Annas and 
Caiaphas; the elders, also chief men in civil 
affairs; and the scribes were the rabbis, 
Pharisees chiefly, learned in the law. 
** Annas.””—He was the old high priest, tho 
his son-in-law Caiaphas was then the act- 
ing high priest; but he was still called high 
priest, just as we say ‘“ President Hayes,” 
altho Harrison is now President. We know 
nothing of John and Alexander. “ By 
what power, or in what name?”—They 
did not question the reality of the cure, 
but wanted to know by what magical 
use of some power of spirit or devil they 
—* The stone which was 
set at nought,” etc.”—Quoted from Ps. 118: 
22. “* Head of the corner.”’—The chief 
corner foundation stone. “* Unlearned 
and ignorant men.”—Not ignorant of 
reading and writing, but unprofessional 
men; not graduates of a theological school, 
and accepted rabbis, but common laymen. 
“* Had been with Jesus.”’—They recog- 
nized from the way they talked that they 
had been among those whom Jesus taught; 
they recognized what sort of teaching 
they had been under. 

Instruction.—Any new teaching of truth 
different from what had gone before, is sure 
to be attacked by many old religious teach- 
ers. That is what reformers must always 
expect, from the time of Luther to our own 
day. 

The doctrine of the resurrection, of im- 
mortality, is a very strenuous one. It takes 
hold of the soul and stirs people up. It 
makes them careless of this life and very 
anxious about the next. 

Persecution for opinion’s sake is a very 
rude, crude way of putting down a doctrine; 
but it is the first way that usually occurs to 
people. These disturbers must be put into 
prison, or put out of theChurch. That has 
been the history in all times, and we are 
scarcely getting over it. 

Here was a big council, all the chief men 
in the country gathered together to put 
down two men who had done nothing but 
cure a lame man. Why could they not 
argue with them, or teach the people their 
own way? Truth ought not to be afraid to 
use its own weapons of argument. 

It was a great advantage to Peter that he 
was now able to speak under the power of 
the Holy Ghost. He had not been under 
that power when, a few weeks before, he had 
denied, during a similar meeting of the 
Sanhedrim, that he was one of the disciples 
of Jesus. The Spirit gave him courage and 
power. 

Peter hits the weakness of their case when 
he says that they are inquiring about “a 
good deed done to an impotent man.’’ Why 
should they complain of good deeds? If 
men do good rejoice in it, even if it is not 
done in your way. 

Notice the boldness of Peter. He says that 
Jesus was the Christ, altho he was from 
Nazareth, altho he had been crucified, and 
that, too, by the very men whom he was 
addressing. He was not ashamed of the 
disgrace of Nazareth or the cross, any more 
than he was afraid of the murderers. 

It was an extraordinary doctrine which 
Peter taught so boldly, that only through 
the name of Jesus could they be saved. 
This lame man had been healed in that 
name, and the same name would heal the 
disease of sin, and no other name would. 
They believed that Jesus was the Son of 
God, the authorized mediator between God 
and man, the Savior of the world in a sense 
that no other man ever was. This is the 
Bible doctrine of Christ. 

This means that we must accept Jesus as 
our teacher and Savior. We muat go to 
him as our teacher and find out what he 
came to the world to teach us. He is our 
Master; he is our Savior if we will only 
obey him. 























Men uneducated can do great works if 
they only have the Spirit of God to direct 
them. But we may also understand that 
the Spirit chooses his special agents wisely. 
He chose Paul, a very able man; so the dis- 
ciples were men of natural ability, if not 
of special education. A man must not 
make his lack of training an excuse for not 
trying to do good. 

We also can be with Jesus, and then peo- 
ple cannot help finding it out from our use 
of his ways, and his meekness and courage. 

What a silly way the council took to stop 
the spread of Christianity! They told the 
Apostles to stop preaching. But they couJd 
not do that. The men that now dared 
thus to defy the council would not stop 
talking. Perhaps we should not blame 
them too harshly; they did not know what 
to do, and so they temporized and delayed. 
By and by they were ready to kill the 
Apostles. 





Ministerial Begise. 


eee 
afr Theo. Sem., 


OCHOCKLEY, D. P., gle Va., called to 
Flushing, N 


oi. 


sais’ fy aa GrorcE, ord. July 6th, Hackensack, 
JACOBUS, P. D., Bath, accepts call to Lebanon 
Spring. 


LAMB, F. M. Williamsbridge, N. Y., resigns. 
MAHONY, J. G., Woodhull, accepts call to West 
‘Almond, N. ¥. 


POWERS, CHARLES R., Marlboro, Mass., re- 
signs. ¢ 


SHIPP, J. C., Minonk, I1., resigns. 
STEELE, George, Oak Hill, Il., resigns. 
WEST, Raymond M., ord. and ‘inst, gay 12th, 
Lehigh Ave. ch., Philadelphia, Pe 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLENDER, Joun, Champaign, IIl., resigns. 
BARKER, THomas W., Arena, Wis., accepts 
call to Gowrie and Alwa, “4 -Y 


——, CHARLES §8., Lee, called to Milton, 
BELL, Suge B Boston, Mass., accepts.call to 
Barnstead. 


BERGER, Wtata F., Moravia, called to 
Camd en, 
, Kan., called to 


BOGGESS Jossen H. Ster 
wry Hill ch., Minneapo s, Minn. 


BRADFORD GrorcE F., AndoverSem accepts 

to Bristol, Me. 

sseoan. WaALtsr A., 
cali to Seney, Mic h. 

BROWN, CHARBLEs O., inst. July 19th, First ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. e 


= Wriu1M L. Hillsboro, N. D., re- 
‘28. 
CHAFE. jos B., Iowa Falls, Ia., accepts call 


cOWAN,P teed D., Falmouth Heights. Mass., 
ts call to Pres. ch. ., Canastota N. Y. 


DANFORTH, JAMEs R., Jr., inst. pasty Mys- 
tic, Conn. 


DAVIDSON, W. W.., Eastport, Me., resigns. 


EVISON, ge E., Prescott, Ariz., aecepts 
callto Cando, N. D. 


GOVE, JoHN SHERMAN, Oherlin Sem., aceepts 
call to Wentworth, N. H. 


—— Dente, Cumberland Center, called 


Olivet College, accepts 


~ Mastetin College, accepts call 


oRIPEITs, J.O. 
0 Braintree, Vt. 
@uuicn, Hervey, Hancock, N. H., called to 
Charlotte, Vt. 
HARTWELL, Minor §., Chicago, Ill., called to 
Pioneer Po ch., Marinette, Wis. 


HUFFMAN, Witu1AM N., Alam oda, accepts 
call to Byron and Bethany, Cal. 

JENKINS, JonaTHAN L., First ch., Pittsfield, 
Mass., resigns. 

KENNGOTT, GrorGe F., New 
cepts call to First ch., Lowell, 
LINCOLN, GrorGeE., Webster, Mich. resigns 
LYLE, WILLIAM W., First ch., Bay City, Mich., 
resigns. 

LOOMIS, Ex1 R., Walla Walla, Wash., resigns. 
McBRIAR, THomas, Post Mills and West Fair- 
lee, Vt., resigns. 

MILLER, FRANK A., State evangelist, accepts 
call to Normal, iil. 

nich. W., Toronto, Can., called to Kalkaska, 


. N. H., ac- 


NO’ Jarrus L., Northfield, accepts call to 
Miadleticld, Conn. 


OADAMS, THomas §., Maquoketa, accepts call 
to Keosauqua, Ia. 


PARSONS, EpWARD §S., Greeley, Colo., accepts 
call to professorship ‘in Colorado College. 


PEEBLES, Groree, Roseville, Ill., accepts call 
to Shenandoah; Ia. 
. D., resigns. 


PIKE, AtpHevs J., Dwight, N 
PRESSEY, Epwin §&., Springfield, Vt., resigns, 


RICHMOND, Jamgs. Alfred, accepts call to 
Litchfield, Me. 

ROBBINS, Benson C., Muillken, Mich., re- 
signs. 

ROOD, Jonn, Lake City, accepts call to Swedish 
chs., Sauk Rapids and St. Cloud, Minn. 


SINCLAIR, Cart E., Oberlin Sem., called to 
Fredonia and Clay Center, Kan. 


SMITH, forsee tl. L., be PenaENN, Idaho, called to 
Walla Walla, W: 


SWAIN, AuGustus C., anions N, H., accepts 

call to Barton, vt. 

TEN EYCK, re, Maple City, called to Home- 
8 ich. 


TENNEY, Leonarp B., Jericho Center, Vt., re- 
signs. 


TRACY, Isaac B., not called to Chebanse and 
Clifton, 1). 


VANAUKEN, ABRAM, Old Mission, Mich., re- 
signs. 


WALDO, Levi F., Hersey, Mich., resigns. 

WHEELER, W1itu14M E.. Richfield, O., accep’ 
call to the principaishi and pastorate Pt 

a veg Hill Academy, Tenn., under the A. 


YALE, Davin, Andover Sem., called to Ells- 
wort . Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CHIDLAW, B. W., of New York, N. Y., died in 
Wales, July 14th. 


COWAN, P. D., Welksley, Mass., accepts call to 
Canastota, N-Y. 


CROMACH, J. C., Deckertown, N. J., resigns. 

ELWELL, Hiram, Goldendale, Wash., resigns. 

—— A. G., Pendleton, accepts call to Salida, 

Se . Cc. a Dalton, accepts call to West 
Elizabeth, Penn. 

HUGHES, W11.1AmM J., Union, Ore., resigns. 

et JOHN A., ord. July 10th, Syracuse, 


LAGGON, M. M., Ossian, accepts call to Lima, 
LEE, Joun L., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call 
to Philadel 


elphia, Penn. 
MARTIN, SamvuEt A., Oxford, Penn., called to 
Tacoma, W: 
MILLER, ret T., Chicagu, I). nae call 
to Plainfield, N. J. 
MURPHY, SAMUEL H., Chatfield, Minn., called 
to waukee, 8. 


REID, James S., Chanute, Kan., accepts call to 
Alhambra, Gal. . 

ROBINSON, 
Paola, Kai 


W. H., Wichita, accepts call to 
n. 
WALTON, J. M., G 


hy 


call 





vs Ky., pt 








to Unionville, Mo. 
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; oe i some parts coincidin ing with it; and tho 
Literature. we believe he does not name that gentle- 
The 


mention in our list of * Books of the 


ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. . 


A NEW REPORT OF THE SIBE- 
RIAN PRISONS.* 

¢ THE journey which led to the publica- 
tion of this book was undertaken with no 
more serious purpose than a traveler’s love 
‘of adventure on the one hand and the 
hope of getting a new series of entertain- 
ing letters on the part of the managers. of 
the London Illustrated News, English en- 
terprise, military or commercial, is always 
glad of the brightening and entertaining 
presence of the ‘‘ special correspondent.” 
He is good against a rainy day, if for noth- 
ing more,and has been known in more 
than a few instances toshow capacity for 
bolder and larger usefulness. 

In this case an expedition was starting 
for Siberia along the coast of Norway, 
through the Arctic Ocean and across the 
Semi-Polar Kara Sea for theYenisei River 
in the hope of establishing commercial rela- 
tions with the interior of Russian Siberia. 

Attempts to do the same thing had 
been made before but without much suc- 
cess. The most important was that by 
Captain Wiggins, in 1887, when he steam- 
ed through the ice-floe and carried his 
steamer a thousand miles or so up the 
river to Yeniseisk. Two expeditions sent 
out in 1888 and 1889 to follow up this 
achievement and open a permanent trade, 
failed. The financial promoters of the 
enterprise were, however, Britons too 
stout in heart and purse to be daunted by 
such failures, and accordingly got to- 
gether, the next year, the expedition with 
which our author sailed from England, 
last summer, July 18th, plentifully sup- 
plied with funds by the Illustrated Lon- 
don News and with as large a commission 
to rove as the most favored ‘‘ special cor- 

* respondent ” could desire. 

The volume before us is substantially 
his letters to the Illustrated News. They 
go far beyond the limits of the commer- 
cial expedition which ended at Yeniseisk, 
to Krasnoiarsk, Irkutsk, acrossthe bound- 
ary of Chinese Mongolia to Ourga, and to 
Pekin, whence he made his way by the 
Yellow Sea to Shanghai. The narrative 
ends at Shanghai, tho the author con- 
tinued his route eastward and eventually 
returned to London by way of Japan and 
the United States. 

The book has the merits and demerits of 
its class; is bright, entertaining, not too 
serious, and glides easily into distinguished 
and official society. Mr. Price is quick, 
alert and inquisitive without being spe- 
cially rigorous in his investigations, and 
apparently pleased with impressive figures. 
The letters retain some of the defects 
which pass in a weekly correspondence 
but become serious defects ina book. For 
example, dates are so conspicuously ab- 
sent as to require the reader to construct 
a diary for himself—and sometimes an un- 
certain one at that. The English is by po 
means faultless. The map attached to the 
volume is vexatious. It hasno scale laid 
down on it, and not even all the important 
places named in the book. Mr. Price is 
however, an interesting personage and a 
good raconteur. His story is more than 
worth telling and his book, merits higher 
praise than that it is worth reading, tho 
it can hardly be said to contain novel or 
striking matter enough to call for more 
than the compliment of a general favora- 
ble notice. 

Incidentally, the book has an im- 
portance, which seems to call for a 
more extended notice than we should 
otherwise give it. Mr. Price does not 
appear to have gone to Siberia with any 

intention of studying the convict or exile 
system. We do not discover that he had 
any previous intérest in the subject. He 
certainly undertook no very severe labors 
in the investigations he reports. Yet his 
route lay directly across Mr. Kennan’s, in 

* FROM THE ARCTIC OCEAN TO THE YELLOW SEA. 
The narrative of a journey in 1890 and 1891, across 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 
By Juttius M. Price, Special Artist of the London 
Illustrated News. With one hundred and forty-two 


illustrations from sketches by the author. Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 8vo, pp, xxiv, 
380, $6.00, 








man he takes the position of a witness to 
the contrary and expresses himself very 
much at length and in very positive terms. 

He asserts, for example (p. 112), that 
“the criminals of Siberia have little to 
complain of. They pass their forced se- 
clusion in absolute idleness if they so 
wish; for the work they do, if any, is vol- 
untary.” He asserts that they are well 
clad, fed, and housed in warm quarters. 
On the march they are not forced to go 
afoot, but permitted to ride if they prefer. 
In the convict towns, as, for example, the 
district capital, Yeniseisk, they can go to 
the theater, the criminals being obliged to 
leave at once when the play is done. The 
political prisoners are allowed to remain 
after the performance, but not to join in 
the dance which follows. The well-to-do 
criminals appear to have a particularly 
easy time of it. They travel by them- 
selves, in their own conveyances if they 
can pay for them, and are never associated 
with the vulgar herd; they are lodged 
apart. All Jews and Mohammedans re- 
ceive ten kopeks (about six cents) a day, 
both on the road and in prison, to pur- 
chase their own food and cook it in the 
way required by their religion. The pris- 
oners can work at trades-and sell their 
work. Mr. Price made a little purchase 
of one cigar-maker, and was badly cheat- 
ed. He tells of some who were doing 
something for themselves in the way of 
painting very bad pictures. The net re- 
sult of all his observations is that in Sibe- 
ria these criminal exiles are treated with 
singular and unreasonable humanity, and 
fare better than they deserve. 

As to the “‘ politicals” he is not so ex- 
plicit, tho the casual reader might go 
through his book with the impression that 
his conclusions apply to both classes. We 
shall have to confess that the narrative 
does make this impression. 

This is astonishing, and seems, on the 
face of it, to call for serious modification 
of the common epinion as to the Russian 
treatment of prisoners. It does,at least, we 
shouldsay ,compel us to choose between Mr. 
Price and Mr. Kennan, and, fortunately, 
a closer examination of Mr. Price’s book 
before us will make it very easy t> do so. 
His book gives us abundant opportunity 
to test his powers as an observer before we 
come at all to the question in issue be- 
tween himself and Mr. Kennan. For ex- 
ample, in part of his route he is on the 
track of another English traveler, Mr. 
de Windt, who has given us sucha widely 
different account of the wealthy Siberians 
as toshow that there is at least a side to this 
matter which was wholly concealed from 
Mr. Price. His geographical observations 
are simply wild. From the mouth of the 
Yenisei to Chinese Mongolia measures 
straight away somethirteen hundred Eng- 
lish miles; yet when our author is three 
hundred miles up the river, where he 
strikes the first trees, he tells us thata 
vast unbroken forest stretches away five 
thousand miles south of him to the 
Chinese frontier, which actually lies 
within one thousand miles, and this too 
without any account of the tundras, or 
treeless plains, which he himself « orrectly 
describes as forming part of the physical 
geography of this same country. His ac- 
count of the Yenisei itself is marked with 
similar exaggeration. By a mysterious 
process of adding in the affluents he 
raises its length from the generous com- 
putation of twenty-five hundred miles, 
commonly given, to five thousand. The 
drainage of the river is treated on much 
the same expansive method. 

Facts like these, and there are plenty 
more in the book, seem to fix on the au- 
thor a character very distinct from that of 
an accurate observer. They indicate a 
tendency to outrun the facts. Combined 
with a certain bon camarade junketing 
amiability in the man, they give the im- 
pression of a traveler who, however well 
qualitied as the ‘‘ special correspondent ” 
of a popular weekly, did not have enough 
iron and steel and unerring penetration in 
him to get to the bottom of the Russian 
secret in Siberia. 

The great uncertainty which affects the 
work of such an author concerns the in- 
terpretation he puts on what he (sees and 





reports. His personal observation of 
facts does not, after all, vary so hopelessly 
beyond reconciliation from what Mr. 
Kennan has described. The convict gangs 
on the march are the same. Thesame 
squads of fugitives flying in terror, hang 
on the rear and flanks. In the prison 
prevails the same horrible stench. The 
prisoners lie on the familiar hard board 
shelves. There is the same terror of the 
Kara miues in the background. Through 
all his impenetrable complacency breaks 
occasionally the lurid flash of some tell- 
tale atrocity, like the story ofthe young 
student of Tomsk University (p. 152), to 
show us that where there is power to bring 
such things to pass once, there is power to 
enact the whole tragedy Mr. Kennan has 
described. 

A yet more important notice to be made 
on this volume is, that so far as the politi- 
cal prisoners are concerned, it contains 
the merest trifle of evidence, and scarcely 
touches the subject at all.. The treatment 
of the ‘“‘politicals” is, of course, the 
important part of the subject. What 
Mr. Price says of criminal prisoners may 
all be.true. It certainly is highly enter- 
taining, and sometimes amusing. ' It may 
support his assertion that it is ridiculously 
and ruinously humane, but it does not 
touch the burning question of the politi- 
cal exiles, We have laid his meager 
references to this subject side by side 
with Mr, Kennan’s detailed presentation, 
and the conclusion would seem unavoid- 
able that Mr. Price has, for the first point, 
outrun his facts, and, for the second, that 
he has failed to interpret the common 
facts which lay before him and Mr. 
Kennan alike. As we have already hinted, 
some injustice may be done to Mr. Price 
and his book in treating thus seriously 
what is probably intended to be only a 
minor feature of the whole. It may be un- 
fortunate that special circumstances exist- 
ing at the moment are likely to give an im- 
portance to those-parts of the book which 
the author did not intend, and to obscure in 
a measure the merits and attractions 
which we have very heartily recognized. 


» 
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The Evolution of Christianity. By Ly- 
man Abbott. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.25.) This is a 
book as to which readers will greatly differ 
in opinion, and probably with no little con- 
viction and feeling on both sides. The 
chapters which compose it were delivered ex- 
temporaneously as Lowell Lectures in Bos- 
ton. They have now been written out and to 
a considerable extent rewritten for publica- 
tion. They are nine in number, and are 
intended to present a conception of Chris- 
tianity adjusted to modern thought and 
especially as modified by the scientific con- 
ception of evolution. Dr. Abbott starts in 
the first chapter by applying his theory 
of evolution to Religion, then to the 
Bible Theolugy, Church, Christian Society, 
and Character, ending with two chapters 
on the “Secret of Spiritual Evolution ’’ and 
“The Consummation of Spiritual Evolu- 
tion.”” The conception of Christianity 
which underlies these lectures and is car- 
ried out in them is that of a very extreme 
immanence. The prophet must ever turn his 
attention within to hear the revelation God 
isto make. Man must look within himself 
for God and his inspiration. Revelation is 
a process like the evolution of history. The 
whole movement of religious history, of 
God’s leading of man, his training of him 
and building up of the kingdom of right- 
eousness is conceived of as a development 
on lines of moral power or influence, or 
force, if you please—lines laid down in the 
constitution of man and the world, and 
from germs implanted in them. We need 
not say that there is a way of presenting 
this conception of Christianity which 
would be at least as old as the Greek Fathers, 
and which would provoke little dissent 
and no protest. Dr. Abbott has not chosen 
this way. His selection of the word evolu- 
tion and its persistent repetition has the 
appearance of gratuitous and intentional 
puguacity, especially when by the author’s 
formal definition, the offensive matter, 
which most theologians exclude and which 
a considerate evangelical divine might be 
expected at least to modify, is bluntly and 
bodily brought into his definition. We 
read, for example (p. 3): . 

“There are in Professor Le Conte’s definition 
of evolution three terms. Evolution is first, a 
continuous progress in change; second, accord- 
ing to certain laws; third, by means of resident 
forces. Each of these elements enters into and 
characterizes the development of Christianity.” 














We do not doubt that Dr. Abbott in his 
personal view of the subject puts an inter- 
pretation on these definitions and terms 
which would save the point. But, unfortu- 
nately, the lectures do not, or, if they do, it 
is in a concealed way which escapes the 
reader and leaves him to take the conception 
of Christianity as a moral force in the 
world, which in its self-evolution has 
brought about all there is in Christianity 
afid its history, its prophets, apostles, and 
even Jesus Christ himself. Dr Abbott 
would, of course, reject such a theory. 
Many who will read his book, and who, 
perhaps, have their own reasons for praising 
it, hold exactly this theory of Christianity, 
and will beonly too glad to find it recog- 
nized by a divine of as much repute as Dr. 
Abbott. Dr. Abbott’s application of these 
ideas to the Bible and its growth does not 
correct or soften in auy way the misappre- 
hension under which the reader is per- 
mitted to start. We do not allude now to 
his energetic repudiation of biblical infal- 
libility and inerrancy, but to his view of the 
origin of theScriptures. He says, with some 
touch of the dogmatic omniscience which 
is such a comfortable resource for those 
who know how to assume it modestly, that 
*“Asacollection of literature the Bible is un- 
questionably the result of evolution ’’(p. 38). 
That depends a good deal on what is meant 
by evolution. Under the definition given 
above there is so much doubt about it that 
we should not hesitate to deny it. Does 
Dr. Abbott mean that only in a literary 
point of view the Bible is the result of evo- 
lution? Is there then another point of view 
from which it is not the result of evolution? 
Does evolution here mean simply historic 
process or progress? If it means only this 
the fact is so plain as te be hardly worth 
printing. Unfortunately Dr. Abbott’s 
definition of evolution from immanent or 
resident forces hovers over the reader, and, 
excludes the thought of objective divine 
revelation. In fact, there is more in the 
book than hovering suggestions to hold the 
reader to this impression; for example this 
(p. 44): 

“The Christian evolutionist, with Lenor- 

mant, does not suppose that the facts narrated 
in the Book of Genesis were supernaturally re- 
veal-d to the historian. He finds for the writer 
no such claim anywhere in the Bible; and he 
sees no reason to make such a claim in the 
writer’s behalf. He supposes that a devout soul, 
who had in himself the power of spiritual percep- 
tion, and who saw God in his world, set himself to 
write the beginnings of history in such a way that 
those who were familiar with the beginnings of 
prehistoric legends should hereafter see God to 
have been with the race from the beginning.” 
The part of this passage which we have itali- 
cized suggests an origin for the Bible, and a 
theory of inspiration which is certainly a 
wide departure from any hitherto known in 
the Evangelical Church. The same remarks 
apply to the other chapters, sometimes 
with greater force. For example, we read 
on page 122: 

“Evolution declares that the human race has 
not fallen from a higher estate to a lower, but 
is climbing from a lower estate to a higher. 
Modern biblical critics maintain that the story 
of the fall is not and does not claim to bea reve- 
lation, but is a spiritualized account of an an- 
cient legend or myth, to be found in other liter- 
ature at least as ancient as the most ancient 
date attributed by any scholar to the author of 
Genesis. And students of sociology have dis- 
covered that the cause of crime is not a strong 
and rebellious will, but a weak and irresolute 
one,” etc. 


It might check somewhat this flow of elo- 
quence to note that evolution does not 
pretend to contain in itself the pledge of 
progress forward or upward, and that this 
remark about “climbing from a lower 
estate toa higher,’ is one of those neat 
little subreptions which sentimental re- 
cruits employ to deceive themselves. Mr. 
Spencer employs no such illusions. To him, 
as to every other thorough-going evolution- 
ist, reversion te the lower type is as much 
part of the theory as advance toward the 
higher. In fact, the whole conception of an 
ideal toward which the process moves is 
extra-evolutionary and imported into the 
scheme by theistic thinkers. There is some- 
thing peculiarly trying in the way Dr. Ab- 
bott writes in the passage last quoted of the 
three causes which he says are at work 
undermining the traditional doctrine of 
sin, evolution, biblical criticism and soci- 
ology, as if these three big, smooth, round 
assertions were 
“A lever to uplift the earth 
And roll it in another course.” 

We have said enough to point out the weak- 
nesses of this book. In general they are the 
faults of the so-called New Theology, exag- 
‘gerated and unmodified by judicious presen- 
tation. This blunt,unrestrained and unpru- 
dential frankness has, however,the merit of 





bringing out the whole case and putting it in 
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the extreme form, which is by no meansa_ 


result te be regretted. We apprehend that 
no one at Andover or New Haven, nor in 
Union Theological Seminary ,will rush for- 
ward to assume responsibility for the book, 
and that it will alarm more people in the 
Evangelical Churches than it will convince. 
It would be in the highest degree unjust to 


overlook its Christian seriousness, frank- | 


ness, noblenessand graceful style. It is 
not a book suffused with faith, but stands 
in this respect in marked contrast with 
McLeod Campbell’s book and with Profess- 
or Ladd’s. It contains, however, the strik- 
ing merits which have given currency 
toe the new movement whose faults it illus- 
trates as well as its merits. It is frank and 
fearless, facile, and not  ovarticularly 
appreciative, but inspired with an honest 
determination to follow certain lines of 
speculation through to theend. Wecannot 
refuse the author for all this a certain meed 
of praise: 
“ Who loves not Knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? Muay she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her piliars? Ler her work prevail.” 

Dr. Abbott’s book provokes us to revise the 
old saying, and write: “It is magnificent— 
but it is not theology.”’ Some one had to 
do this work. It is better done inside the 


_ Church than outside it. We can think of 


no one to do itso well as Dr. Abbott; and he 
has done it so well that if there are any 
further heresies or possibilities of heresies 
lying concealed and unsuspected in the New 
Theology, it is not his fault. 


Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand, 
edited with a Preface and Notes hy the Duc 
de Broglie, of the French Academy. Trans 
lated by Mrs. Angus Hall, with an introduc- 
tion by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, American 
Minister in Paris. Volume V (completing 
the work) with portraits. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50 per volume). This 
completes the five volumes of the Talley 
rand Memoirs, which may now, as the Duc 
de Broglie very properly remarks, ‘‘ take a 
high place in that rich collection of his- 
torical souvenirs, which is one of the great- 
est ornaments of our literature.’’ The pres- 
ent volume relates to the government of 
Louis Philippe from the second year of its 
establishment after the Revolution of 1830. 
It is introduced with a Preface signed by 
the Duc de Broglie, recapitulating the 
grounds on which the edition of which he 
has acted as editor is offered to the public 
as authentic and complete. The contro- 
versy on this point is one in which we have 
not taken much interest. It has seemed to 
us that whatever mystification there was 
in the matter was likely to remain, and 
that in the last resort it traced back to the 
most inexplicable enigma of ali the Prince 

de Talleyrand himself, from whom nothing 
could be expected to issue without more 
or less indirection. That the Prince 
may have provided for some silent co-opera- 
tion by the Comte de la Marck and M. 
de Bacourt, in the construction of the 
Memoirs, would neither be unnatural nor 
unfair. Nordothe assertions or disclaim- 
ers of these gentlemen seem to us to for- 
bid this supposition. Moreover such a course 
on Talleyrand’s part would be nothing more 
than the submis-ion of what ‘he had writ- 
ten to the revision of judicious friends—a 
very ordinary and sensible proceeding. At 
all events, whether it was this or more than 
this or less, we shall never get back of the 
present edition which in a sense that two 
men of high honour can subscribe to, is “ au- 
thentic and complete.” Of course these 
statements apply to the four previous vol- 
umes as weil as to the closing fifth. The 
matter which forms the substance of this 
volume is of more importance to French his- 
tory tban of interest to general readers, It 
gives valuable diplomatic glimpses of what 
we have regarded as one of the blots on Louis 
Pnilippe’s reign, the interference against 
the Dutch in Belgium, also of the allies’ 
treatment of Mebemet Ali in Egypt, of the 
Spanish question, Russian diplomacy and 
other points of European politics which are 
treated in the Memoirs with acute accuracy 
and are of much interest for the political 
history of the time. The volume opens 
with the return of Talleyrand to his em- 
bassy in London, October, 18382. The coer- 
sion of Holland by the combined Powers 
was then on foot. 


The latest number of the series of histo- 
ries by Imbert de Saivt Amand, illustrat- 
ing different phases of the French Revolu- 
tion, is The Youth of the Duchess of An- 
gowléme. Following as it does the vivid 
and tragic volume, ‘* Marie Antoinette and 


the Downfall of Royalty,” it carries the- 


main history forward by a step and illus- 
trates the captivity of the royal family in 
the Temple Tower, the last days of the un- 
fortunate Dauphin, and the departure of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


the survivors from the Tower into exile, 
until the return of Louis XVIII. These 
two volumes are among the most eff ctive 
of the entire series. They realize the ideal 
of illustrative and illustrated history. M. 
Amand’s fertility and picturesque com- 
mand of the subject appears to be inex- 
haustible. 


The latest additions to the Jane Austen 
novels which are now coming from the 
Roberts Brothers’ press, Boston, are the 
two volumesof Mansfield Park, published 
uniform in size and style with the previous 
numbers of the same series. The edition 
unites the merits of convenience and ele 
gance. Each volumeis illustrated with a 
spirited and delicately executed etching as 
frontispiece. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss WINNIE DAvIs is preparing a vol- 
ume of personal recollections of her father. 


....Mr. Andrew Lang grows discursive on 
“The Jacobite Lord Ailesbury ” in the cur- 
rent Blackwood. 


..Bishop Hurst contributes an interest- 
ing description of colonial history, relative 
to “ The Salzburger Exiles in Georgia,’’ to 
the August Harper. 





... The poetry of the August Lippincott 
is contributed by Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Clinton Scollard, and Irene Putnam, names 
well known to readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. : 


..-Messrs. Rand, MeNally & Co. an- 
nounce the translations of Paul Berkow’s 
“Vae Victis” and Paul Lindau’s “ Herr and 
Frau Bewer,” also ‘‘Sarchedon,” by the 
late Captain Whyte-Melville. 


.. Lady Henry Somerset is about launch- 
ing a paper for women, to be called The 
White Ribbon. Her helpers are the Duch- 
ess of Bedford, Lady Carlisle, Mrs. Pear- 
sall Smitn and Miss Frances Willard. 


.. Theodore Child has begun a valuable 
series of papers, depicting certain phases of 
life in the French capital. The first arti- 
cles will relate to *‘Literary Paris,’’ and will 
be illustrated. The papers appear in Har- 
per’s. 

..Messrs. Ginn & Co, announce Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Misérables,’’ condensed and 
edited by Professor Sumichrast, of Har- 
vard, and following the same plan as that 
of the Professor’s edition of Dumas’s 
‘Trois Mousquetaires.”’ 


--Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin remarks 
in Scribner for August, that ‘‘ there is no 
substitute for a genuine, free, serene 
healthy, bread-and-butter childhood. A 
fine manhood or womanhood can be built 
on no other foundation.”’ 


..-The July number of The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science offers as its initial article 
Prof. Freeman Snow’s “ Cabinet Govern- 
ment in the United States,” an answer to 
the pleas for the adoption here of Cabinet 
Government as known abroad. 


.-The sad intelligence comes, as we are 
going to press, of the death of Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke, one of our oldest and most 
valued contributors. She died at Pitts- 
field. of congestion of the lungs, the result 
of an attack of the grip last winter. She 
leaves a husband and one daughter. 


...-A fewdays after the proofs of his 
book, ‘‘The Indwelling Christ,’’ were fin- 
ished, Henry Allon, the celebrated Islington 
preacher, passed from earth. The issue of 
the book in this country is from the house 
of Thomas Whittaker, as is also Canon 
Cheyne’s “‘ Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism.” 


.. The Spectator says of Miss Wilkins’s 
tales: 

“They are among the most remarkable feats 
of what we may call literary impressionism in 
our own language, so powerfully do they stamp 
on the reader’s mind the image of the classes 
and individuals they portray without spending 
on them a single redundant scene, a single 
superfluous word.” 


.. Summer readings being often subject 
to many distractions, Short Stories is pecu- 
liarly adapted to this season. The August 
number offers, among other things, one of 
Habberton’s novelets, a love-story by Julian 
Hawthorne, “The Duel at Frog Hollow” 
by W. N. Harben, and the remarkable tale, 
“Father Tom and the Pope,” by the Rev. 
Francis Mahone. 


-.Pen-pictures of Balzac, Alfred de 
Musset, Sue, the elder Dumas, Taglioni, 
Flaubert, Auber, Félicien David, Delacroix, 
Horace Vernet, Decamps, Guizot, Thiers, 





and many others, as well as personal remi- 
niscences of the old Latin Quarter, the 








Revolution of 1848. the coup d’état, society, 
art, and letters during the third Empire, 
the siege of Paris, and the reign of the 
Commune make up the book, “‘An English- 
man in Paris,” published by the Messrs. 
Appleton. 


--Two hundred thousand dollars was 
recently left by a Boston gentleman to a 
Board of Trustees to use it at their discre- 
tion in establishing and maintaining an 
astronomical observatory on some moun- 
tain peak. The amount is now in the hands 
of the Harvard College Observatory peo- 
ple, who have been experimenting in differ- 
ent parts of the world to determine the 
best location for the new institution. One 
of these expeditions, that to Fuji-San, the 
sacred mountain of Japan, is described in 
the August Century by Prof. David Todd. 


...A remarkable case of misconception is 
found in the Revue Bleue, for which civ- 
ilization is indebted to M. de Wyzega: 


“The United States of America possesses 
now but two poets, and they belong as much to 
France as to America. I refer to Mr. Stuart 
Merrilland Mr. Francis Viele Grifin. Among 
the living authors who write verses, neither Mr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, notwithstanding his 
physical resemblance to M. Renan, nor the old 
Quaker, Jean Feuille- Verte Whittier, notwith- 
standing his age and the purity of his inten- 
tions, nor Mmes. Ella Dietz, Emma 
Ada Isaacs and Zadel Gustafson, in spite of the 
grand number of their poems, not one of them 
isareal poet: Nor was James Russell Lowell a 
poet. But, onthe contrary, Walt Whitman, the 
magnificent and noble old man, who has just 
died, was every inch a poet.” 

....Mr. Marion Crawford writes as fol- 
lows to The Tribune. 


“It has been repeatedly said of me, and of late 
the assertion seems to have found credence, that 
I am not an American de facto, and it is even 
questioned whether I am a citizen of the United 
States de jure. The doubt cast upon my nation- 
ality seems to have had its originin the fact that 
I have lived abroad many years. TothisI might 
answer that my father, Thomas Crawford, the 
sculptor. came to Italy at the age of twenty-two, 
and lived almost wholly in Rome until he died 
in London at the age of forty-four. Yet no one 
seems ever to have taken him for an Italian or 
an Englishman because the circumstances of his 
career and the necessities of his art made it al- 
most indispensable for him to live out of his own 
country. 

** My position is almost exactly identical with 
his. { suppose it will be granted by reasonable 

people that a man who lives by his work should 
establish himself wherever he can find ar abun- 
dance of raw material suitable for the exercise 
of his craft, and, further, that a man may by 
nature and education be better able to make use 
of one sort of material than of another. Because 
my father lived abroad, I was brought up abroad, 
and foreign subjects are therefore much more 
familiar tome than American ones. I should be 
the last to deny the existence, in my own country, 
of matter for fiction in as large a measure as may 
be found anywhere else; but to those who know 
anything about writing I would point out that 
what is needed for a good novel is not only a 
story, a plot or a dramatic situation, but a 
thorough knowledge of the scenery to be em- 
ployed, and perfect familiarity with the charac- 
ers, manners and customs of the dramatis 


persone.” > 
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Essays upon some 
Controverted Questions. 


By Tuomas H. HUXLEY, F.R.S., author of 
“*Man’s Place in Nature,’ ‘‘ Lay Ser- 
mons,” etc, 12mo. Cloth, $2.00.” 

In this volume Professor Huxley has brought to- 
gether a number of his more important recent essays, 
and has added certain new matter. Among the 
topics discussed are “ Mr. Gladstone and Genesis,” 
“The Evolution of Theology,” “Science and Pseudo- 
Science,” “ Agnosticism,” and “ The Rise and Prog- 
ress of Paleontology.” 


The Hope of the Gospel. 


By GEORGE MAcDONALD, author of “ Un- 
spoken Sermons,” ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

In this volume Dr. MacDonald, writing in a simple, 
graphic, interesting way, deals with various modern 
phases of religious belief. He discusses sin and its 
penalty, the reward of obedience, and the relations 
of men to their Creator and to each other. Ata time 
when there is so much inquiry and unrest among 
thinking people, the frank discussions and strong 
arguments of this book will be especially pertinent 
and helpful. 


A Little Norsk; 
Ol Pap’s Flaxen, 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “ Main 
Traveled Roads,” etc. Appletons’ Sum- 
mer Series. 16mo. With novel, special- 
ly designed cover and ornamented 
edges, 50 cents. 


“ Recent American fiction can show nothing better 
than Mr. Garland’s work mee ie in 
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Location in the Cumberland Valley, be bee for 
beauty and healthfulness. Thorough thetroction; 
for college. Re-opens Sept. 
HARRIET L. DEXTER, Prin-, Carlisle, Pa. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
DISTANCE IS NO OBSTACLE TO 


QUEEN'S TELESCOPES 


They are unrivalled in clearness. 


For Seashore, Mountains, Rifle-range, Race-course 
and Shipboard. Send for catalogue to 


QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Miss Mittleberger's School for Girls 


paration for Harvard examinations, and al) 
colleges te for Women. Reopens September 
1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 





Mount Holly(N.J.) Academy for Boys. Health- 

= helpf ——— like. Education with formation of 
cher. Ca: es. (Summer Session.) Fall opens 

Sept. 13th. aoe . J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


NEW. YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 BROADWAY 
N. Y. City—“Dwight method” of instruction. De- 
gree of LL.B. given s after two 
ated course now added. Tuition fee, $100. For cata- 
logues, etc., address, GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





years’ course. Gradu- 
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BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
BOTH SEXES. 
John I, Blair foundation. English, Lat reek, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, inting, Sree 
54 a Culture. New bu building for young ladies. Large 
en 
Ww.SsS. EVERSOLE, Ph.D ., Blairstown, N. J. 


BOSTON | UNIVERSITY 


Weancotay O05 
Fall term opens Wednesday. .5. For circulars 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 

















ay YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
RS rroperereyy Dept. at Worrall ‘Hall, Peek- 
skill, N.Y. Co. C.J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


HE NE” YORK SCHOOL E 
PLIED DESIGN ror WOMEN 
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carpet designing, and makes a s ialty of the AR- 
CHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. ataloque free. For 
further infosmetion i ee Miss ELLEN J. Penn, 
Secretary, 200 W 


NORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Prepares for College or Business. Thorough Teach- 
ing. Careful training. Superior building, Gymna- 
sium, Bowling-alleys, etc. Illustrated circular on re- 
quest. FRANK 8S. ROBERTS, Prin., Norwalk, Conn. 
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ber 2th two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
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tamiliar incident.”—London Atheneum. 
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thanks to the unfamiliar surround ndings in which the 
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ary World. 
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QEND to T. ©. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
3 24 and 206 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
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THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL. 


Pierson’s Sermons from 
Spurgeon’s Pulpit. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR Cco., 
740 Broadway, New York. 
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"CHA yraaeys MOUNTAIN ER@EreUTS, 
Chappaqua, Among ills, thirty-two 
miles from. New York. A Boowdine-Sel ool for Boys 
and Girls. Send for Catalogue for 1892-'93. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Youn en ana Semnee, will ~~ oe its 39th 


Re ey 5 "HL FLACK A Preto Claverack, N.Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS, W: 
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School for 66 West St.—Prepares fer College 
or Scientific ool. Send for Catalogu ” 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 
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miles from Pra ork City. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular. Rev. JAMES M. YEAGER, M.A., President. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


ed 1302. m Narragansett Bay. 
— Hest Bleetrie ae ” Endo wed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. > ber 6th. For illustrated 
catalogue, write Rev. . BLAKESLEE, D.D., East 
Greenwich, R. I 
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GOSPEL HYMNS 
Nos. 5and 6 Combined. 


138 Pieces, many of which can befound inno other 
book. 


Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c, ea. by Mail. 


The John Church Oo | The Biglow & Main Oo 


14 W. 4th St., CInctanati-; 76E.9%th St., New York. 
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ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tric lights, ey J heat and elevator. Astronomical 
Observatory. Art Sc 


rv hool. Music Building, etc. 217 
students. 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, o. Pp. D., Event. ¥. 
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Rett 19 OLE O R.SIR LS. lyn.) 


VERSIDE DRIVE, 35th and &th Sts.) New Yor ik 
Mss FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
juccessor to Miss ABBY H. JOHN 
Home and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
18 Newbury Street, Boston. 


FT. EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
36th year Sept. 19. $270; Superb modern buildings 
and appointments; pa ES lk re 100 young 
‘and pre LL ae eae intelligent care of health, 
morals and manners; fa — a covers 
ments ents OF A Me KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


Glendale Female College, 
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PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 7 
$< «n> SHORTHAND 


A high Memy ioe na mr school affording complete 
life. Also French and German. 
Office open an summer for examination and enrollment 
of students, Fallterm begins Monday, Sept. 5th, 1892. 
Application blanks how ready. Early enrollment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce 
ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical education 
call or address, 
THOs. May PEIRCE, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE,N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies and Business, Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROSWELL HOME eenest, 
PEEKSKILL, N. 
Boys under twelve. Kindness at ¢ training. Health- 
ful location. Send ‘w circular 
Mrs. DANIEL D. "CHAMBERLAIN, Principal. 


The St. Louis Hygienic College 


Of Physicians and Surgeons will begin its Sixth An- 
nual Course of Instruction Thursday, Sept. 29th, 1892. 
Men and women are admitted. This is the ONLY 
HYGIENIC COLLEGE. It has a full three years’ course, 
embracing all branches taught in other medical col- 
leges; also Hygeio-Therapy, Sanitary Engineering. 
and Physical Culture. Send for catalogue. 


Ss. W. DODDS, M.D., DEAN, 
2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y Fone ear be- 
gins Sept. 21. Address CHAS. F D, Ph.D., Pres. 


RINITY SCHOOL, TIVOLI-OoN-Hupson, N. Y. 
Locat: tion and surroundings unsurpassed. Equip- 
ment complete mnasium, drill hall, bowling 
illeys, etc. Thoroug preparation for college, scien- 
tific schools or business. 
JAS. STARR CLARK, D.D . Rector. 


W EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is provided for 
ivinga fo ny he re in Valtegtate. clectic, and 
ents; also in Music and Art. 

MRs. pT ENRIETTA K KUTZ, 2045 Watnut St., Phila. 


WELLS COLLEGE woson's's 


AURORA, N.Y 
Courses of ne Location beautiful and 





























WESLEYAN AGADEMY, 


One of the best academic and classical s« an in 
New England. $200, one-half in advance and remain- 
der Jan. lith, will cover ordinary tuition, with board 
7 the year, beginning Aug. 31. Send for catalogue to 

ev. WM.R. NEWHALL, A. :, Prin., W ilbraham, Mass. 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENN. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


“The best place A study engineering and metal- 
i" is Bitten For Prospectus write Prof. 
TEL CARHA. ia M.C.E., Dean, Allegheny, Pa. 


WILSON Ba. was Harish ne elisa 


Cumberland Valley. Six trains da 
mate, avoiding bleak north. $250 per year bare os 
wae etc., and all college studies except music and 
t. Large music collegeand art school. Music de- 
partmen this year, 154, Sasa of free classes. 
1 faculty, College course. d B.S. d 
ee a 








steam hea ymnasium obeenr vatory, 
etc. No cmargstor distant pupils during Christmas 
and Easter vacations. 

Rev. J. EDGAR Ph.D., Prest., Chambersburg, Pa. 
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STOPPING GOLD EXPORTS. 


FINANCIAL circles have this week been 
discussing the advisability of taking steps 
toward checking the exports of our gold. 
Aside from the special reserve of $100,- 
000,000, held for the purpose of green- 
back redemption, the United States Treas- 
ury has but $11,000,000 of free gold upon 
which to sustain our currency, including 
silver. Of course our banks individually 
hold a further supply, but this is not ac- 
cessible to the Federal authorities unless 
bought by some such process as the sell- 
ing of bonds. 

Why gold should be drawn for export 
in the face of the large balance of trade in 
our favor, is a question without definite 
answer. The Bank of France, for strate- 
gic purposes at home, because of the 
early expiration of its charter, seems to 
have been accumulating some gold. 
Austria, which is rearranging its cur- 
repcy on a gold basis, will for some 
time to come gradually draw a reserve of 
that metal. Some gold has gone to Rus- 
sia, mostly money which that empire has 
had on deposit in European financial cen- 
ters. The process of getting gold from 
the United States has been helped very 
much by the low rates ruling for money; 
that is, it has been profitable to export 
gold as a commodity to Paris or other 
Enropean capitals if the foreign bank 
would allow interest while in transit. 
There was a little more profit in that 
movement than in selling bills of ex- 
change. The Bank of England, of all 
banks or government treasuries, is most 
exposed to a sudden demand for gold for 
export. It anticipates such a demand 

whenever possible by raising its rate of 
discount. Such an arbitrary advance in 
interest has in times past proved a power- 
fal weapon in the bank’s bands; for when 
interest is high it does not pay exporters 
to borrow from the Bank of England, de- 
mand gold, and then ship it to the Conti- 
nent. Thisadvantage of the Bavk of Eng- 
land is now of much less account, for the 
position of the Bank has fallen from con- 
troller of the money market to that of 
leader only. There is so much money in 
London in hands outside the Bank of Eng- 
land that were the Bank to raise its inter- 
est much above the ruling rate its custom- 
ers would leave it and borrow elsewhere. 

The fact that the Bank of England must 
pay gold,on demand whether it likes to or 
not, has a lesson for us. We can indeed 
make the exporting of gold from New 
York City more difficult, when trade con- 
ditions allow of it, by an advance in the 
rate of interest on money. This our 
banks seem inclined to accomplish if pos- 
sible, tho there is too much idle money 
for an increase to anything like the legal 
rate. On the other hand the proposition 
for the Government to pay out silver in- 
stead of gold when demanded in exchange 
for (silver) Treasury notes by known ex- 
porters, not only would have no justifica- 
tion in law but would immediately have 
the very effect which it is sought to avoid. 
If it should once be announced that the 
United States Treasury had, on the appli- 
cation of any citizen no matter who, re- 
fused to redeem its silver notes in gold on 
demand. the fact would be taken every- 
where as a virtual suspension of specie 
payments, and the long-discussed premium 
on gold would be upon us. The faith of 
the United States is pledged to the parity 
of silver, silver notes and gold by the ex- 
press language of the Silver law itself, as 
long as our resources hold out. 

No doubt there is a kind of gold export- 
ing which in financial circles is considered 
illegitimate. Where gold goes from one 
country toavother to settle trade balances 
no effort ought to be made to stop it. But 
the hoarding of gold or surreptitious ways - 
of getting it, are as uncommercial for na- 
tions as for individuals; tho in the former 
case it is hard to pronounce judgment on 
gold exports or imports, whether they are 
honest trade balances or not. It must also 
beacknowledged that the United States are 
more helpless against gold-stealing than 
other nations. The Bank of France will 
not pay out gold unless the managers see 
clearly that the foreign trade of France 
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would be unfavorably affected by a refusal. NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. a serious and suggestive crisis. The ques- | quite probable, however, that the outward 
In German banks there is the strongest feel- | Resources es 


ing against sending gold out of the coun- 
try; it is considered unpatriotic. In these 
and similar cases the matter is left to the 
judgment of banks, which are semi-pri- 
vate institutions, managed as a business; 
their refusal to pay out gold for export 
does not necessarily involve the faith or 
credit of their Governments. It is an un- 
questionable drawback to the best finan- 
ciering in the United States that the Fed- 
eral Government is its own banker. Eu- 
ropean nations regulate the amount of the 
currency and manage the gold and other 
troublesome problems through semi-offi- 
cial banks, thus relieving themselves from 
many embarrassments which, unhappily, 
plague us continuously; tho, of course, 
we have counterbalancing advantages for 
our lack of a national bank. “ 

The root of our fear of depleting our 
already thin stock of Federal gold 
through continued exports, lies in our 
accumulating silver. If we could stop 
the excessive coinage of silver, either as 
proposed in the free coinage bill, or from 
month to month as in the actual law un- 
der which such large amounts of silver 
are bought by the issue of Treasury notes, 
our gold problem would be far advanced 
toward solution. It is clear enough that 
foreign capitalists think we are approach- 
ing a silver basis for our entire currency; 
and, in consequence of such a fear, are 
selling us back our securities, and refusing 
to invest in American enterprises general- 
ly. Their fears are, no doubt, exaggera- 
tions of the possibilities. A nation with 
the great wealth and capabilities such as 
we possess, has business and property 
enough easily to pay its way out of 
silver troubles, should such be al- 
lowed to come upon us. It would 
take a great deal of misfortune and 
loss to bankrupt the United States. Yet 
it must be owned that our boundless 
wealth might not save individual holders 
of our investments or our currency from 
losses during a silver régime. However 
far Londoners may carry their fears be- 
yond the real facts of our case, their 
opinion must be taken ‘account of if we 
would keep our gold; because one reason 
for the exports of that metal is that our 
exports of grain and merchandise, great 
as these have been, have not been large 
enough during the past year to pay off the 
debts due to foreigners and demanded by 
them, so that gold had to be taken to 
make up the necessary amount. The dis- 
trust of investors—which is worléwide— 
added to their fears of payments in de- 
preciated silver—a menace for which we 
alone are responsible—are the two main 
obstacles to a revival of business and 
profits in the United States. They are 
equally strong reasons why it must be 
difficult for us to stop exports of gold 
when demanded. 





NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 


HEREWITH will be founda summary of 
the more important items of the quarterly 
statements of many of the National 
Banks doing business in this city, the 
statements being published elsewhere: 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B.A. 





knee seinen heer ene $26,653,304 
Capital stock.:.:............ 0.2% 2,000,000 
MR atc be Saat osbiks caer ee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 904,171 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock 
Surpl 
Un 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ELE Eee $9,832,691 
See eee ee Pe 1,000,000 
a ono bo on vase bbupediepp 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 71,696 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 

ES RS aay ae eae $2,861,366 
SEE IN Sow iss Sinkdnn ap vs siay 150,000 
ew mer EE OMS ete pe ee, peeee = 35,006 
Undivided profits................. 300,425 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 

CN iiss cin drescnnepn gente $34,444,464 
Capital stock...................!. 1,500,006 
at er Seratelinc >obeae Vobicccbes 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 406,382 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
767 











NI as. divekvas veborcsvanee $7,498,613 
GRONRRE MIU. «3 >=. cnc ecu ep snes 500,000 
wee ALES SSRI Bae Pe 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 52,159 





ERE TEE IIIS $3,278,877 
CMDEGAL BEOCK. .... 2... eis ceccccece 1,000,000 
ee Fee cade SSE TUR h cinnn scan 100,000 
Undivided profits................. 30,643 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Tira meine. ab deantiae tno olds whe $8,659,326 
Capital stock .\.......s.000cccvseess 1,000,000 
ow er CAPER YS yeacs AW owieirce.s's ie 75,000 
Undivided profits................ 7,425 
MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


ALTHO the financial atmosphere has 
cleared considerably since a week ago, 
the stock market fails to respond. In 
Wall Street there has been greater stagna- 
tion than ever, the defeat of the Silver 
bill failing to excite any enthusiasm 
whatever in this quarter. Favorable crop 
reports,. diminishing gold exports, and 
improvement in the labor struggle all 
passed for nothing. Speculation was 
dormant; hence prices remained equally 
insensitive to good or bad influences. It 
was hoped that the check to the free coin- 
age mania would bring in foreign support; 
but London gave no response, being 
apparently in even a more cautious mood 
than ourselves. The July demand for in- 
vestments somewhat steadied prices; but 
this factor was unimportant. Foolish and 
ineffectual attempts were inade to create 
uneasiness about the Treasury by rumors 
that the New York banks would combine 
to check gold exports so as to protect the 
Treasury’s stock of gold. These reports 
proved either untrue-or greatly exagger- 
ated; while Treasury officials not only 
show no concern about their ability to 
meet all likely obligations, but expect to 
shortly increase their gold supply. Only 
about $1,000,000 gold was shipped last 
week; and larger offerings of produce bills 
will shortly be forthcoming. At the 
moment there is nothing very brilliant in 
the outlook; and it is equally true that 
there is nothing particularly discourag- 
ing. 


Business prospects are moderately en- 
couraging. The soundness of trade is em- 
phasized by the few important failures; 
but there is a notable lack of confidence 
everywhere which chiefly accounts for 
the preseat unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
A good many argue that this is a Presi- 
dential year, forgetting the fact that there 
are more human beings to be fed, clothed 
and housed than a yearago. Many others 
are unduly frightened by prospective tariff 
legislation, overlooking the impossibility 
of any tariff tinkering that will diminish 
the revenue while the Government has 
such heavy obligations for pensions and 
other appropriations in prospect. These 
influences are entitled to nothing more 
than sentimental consideration. They 
may delay the launching of new enter- 
prises, but count for nothing in the daily 
consumption of food and clothing. Fear 
concerning reckless silver legislation was 
warranted; but happily this has passed 
away, and in future the silver advocates 
will be forced into a defensive position 
after being in the aggressive altogether 
toolong. So far as the silver situation is 
concerned, there is a very positive change 
for the better. 

The Anti-Option bill is still a disturbing 
factor on all the leading exchanges. Its 
object, to suppress illegitimate gambling 
in staple products, is commendable; but 
this it cannot do in present shape without 
serious injury not only to mercantile 
interests, but to the very farmers it is in- 
tended to benefit. Should it become law, 
the prospects now being more threatening, 
it will place our wheat, cotton, corn and 
other products at the mercy of European 
markets, which, being purchasers, are 
always interested in depressing values 
here. Our staple products have declined 
steadily evergsince this bill was threat- 
ened, Labor troubles have reached both 





tion is asked, Where will they end? In 
most cases the difficulties have originated 
in attempts to reduce wages; altho it 
must also be stated that in every instance 
the trouble has been aggravated by the 
arbitrary action of the trades unions and 
the anarchist tendencies of many of the 
employés. The intervention of State and 
Federal troops, of course, creates a feeling 
of trepidation, from which it will take 
some time to recover; while the inforced 
idleness of large numbers adds to the de- 
pression of business in certain districts. 
“Bradstreet” estimates the number on 
strike or locked out at 90,000. Clearings 
last week at the leading cities were over 
10% larger than last year. 


The dry goods trade is probably in bet- 
ter shape than any other branch of busi- 
ness. Cotton is cheap; and many of the 
staple products being well sold ahead, 
manufacturers are reaping good profits. 
This is not only indicated by recent divi- 
dend returns on New England mills, but 
is confirmed by expressions in the trade. 
Print cloths are very firm at an advance 
to 83}c. for 64x64’s, the total stock being 
placed at only 7,000 pieces, compared with 
895,000 a year ago. The woolen goods 
business also furnishes encouraging re- 
ports. Prices are not much better than 
last year, but there are no such accumu- 
lations of goods; the diminution of im- 
ports having reduced stocks of domestic 
fabrics, wages have been advanced at 
the Fall River Print Works. 


Iron continues weak in spite of a de- 
crease in production of 3,000 tons per 
week. The Homestead strike causes an 
unsettled feeling in the trade, and, as 
yet, the lower prices for pig have failed’ 
in stimulating demand. Steel rails are 
still held at combination rates. The de- 
mand for coal is fair for the season, 
prices now averaging $1 per ton higher 
than a year ago when no combination 
existed. The boot and shoe trade has been 
active, resulting in more firmness and 
activity in hides and leather. Thegrain 
markets were dull and heavy. Wheat 
sold down to nearly 83c., owing to favor- 
able crop reports and the Anti-Option bill. 
Corn nearly touched 58c. for like reasons. 
Exports are fair, the outward movement 
of wheat being 1,504,000 bushels for the 
week, and 498,000 bushels of corn. The 
visible supply of wheat is 23,100,000 bush- 
els, compared with 11,800,000 a year ago. 
Corn, 7,083,000 bushels in 1892 and 3,964,- 
000 in 1891. For cotton the prospects are 
not encouraging; the Anti-Option bill and 
threatened labor difficulties in Lanca- 
shire acting detrimentally. Visible sup- 
ply is placed at 3,158,000 bales against 
2,105,000 bales last year. 


Our large exports are still one of the 
features of trade. June returns showed, 
as was expected, a heavy gain in bread- 
stuff shipments, the increase in wheat be- 
ing 2,500,000 bushels over last year, and 
in flour, 439,000 barrels. Provisions also 
made large gains, amounting to 3,000,000 
Ibs. in cheese, 24,000,000 Ibs. in bacon and 
13,000,000 lbs. in lard in cattle and beef 
products. The totals for the month in 
values were as follows: 


1892. 1891. Increase. 
Breadstuffs......$16,448,977 $13,199,536 $3,249,941 


Provisions ....... 12,028,547 8,139,275 3,829,272 
COGGRR sie sito cnsuce 7,790,988 8,647,385  *856,397 
Petroleum........ 3,472,761 4,039,516 *566,755 


2,376,369 674,558 
Total....... $42,792,200 $36,402,001 $6,396,122 

*Decrease. 

Itis necessary to bear in mind the 
heavy decline in values in order to realize 
the large increase in quantities exported. 
The average export price of wheat last 
June was 91 cents against $1.06 in 1891; 
the same relative price for corn being 
554c. and 67c. respectively. The decline in 
cotton was entirely in value, the actual 
shipments being larger than last year. 
This foreign demand for our fopd-products 
has proved of incalculable benefit. Wheth- 
er Europe will be as ready a purchaser 
next year or not is somewhat problemat- 
ical. Judging by present crop reports 
from thence, her necessities are nut likely 
to be as great in spite of another shortage 
in certain sections of Russia, It seems 











movement will continue large in view of 
our large surplus of wheat and other 
products which are exceptionally low in 
value. 


Money exhibits a slight hardening ten- 
dency; call loans ruling about 2% 
Some surprise followed the decrease of 
$9,751,000 in loans in Saturday’s bank 
statement; the shrinkage not being in 
conformity with recent low rates. It was 
attributed, therefore, to the mysteries of 
averages. The currency movement was 
again in fayor of the banks, altho the 
Western demand for funds is now assert- 
ing itself with increasing force. The re- 
sult of all these changes was an increase 
of $4,630,000 in surplus reserve, bringing 
that item up to $20,207,000 against $18,- 
489,000 a year ago. No uneasiness exists 
about the future of money. Time rates 
are quoted at 24% for 80 days, 3¢ 
for 60 and 90 days, and 34@4¢% for four to 
six months on good collateral. For com- 
mercial paper there was a rather better 
demand from local banks, the inquiry 
for some time past having been almost 
entirely from foreign bankers who were 
well supplied with cheap money, dis- 
counts in London being quoted at less 
than 12. 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 16. July 9. Differences . 
Loans. .....++.++ $482,436,000 $492,187,409 Dec. $9,751,400 
Specie............ 90,099,600 90,675,200 Dec. 575,600 
Legal tenders 61,073,200 57,584,500 Inc. 3,488,700 
Deposits.... 533,832,600 530,730,700 Dec. 6,868,100 


ad 5,556,500 5,585,400 Dec. 28,900 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$90,099,600 $90,675,200 Dec. $575,600 
61,073,200 57,584,500 Inc. 3,488,700 


Total reserve... $151,172,800 $148,259,700 Inc. $2,913,100 
Reserve required 





against dep’ts. 133,965,650 132,682,675 Dec. 1,717,025 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MELtS.......-+06 20,207,150 15,577,025 Inc. 4,630,125 


Excess of reserve July 18th, 1891.......-..++++++ 18,489,675 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 
Closing quotations, as compared with 
those of yesterday, show the following 
changes: 


Bid. Asked. 

U.S. 4s, registered .......sseceeceeeeeeeeeceee 164 i117 
U.S. 48, COUPOD.........sseccsecrcecessecsccees 1164 «<7 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered.....0.... .s+00 100 ves 
Currency 68, 1895. .....-.eerceeeseeeeeeneereees 106 one 
Currency 68, 1896... ..scecseceseeeeeenvenes 108% 
Currency 68, 1897...,......ceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 112 
CULTENCY 6S, 1898 ........ececeeeeeesseeeenves 114 
CUrrENCy 65, 1899.........ceceeeeseseesreneceees ti 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was steady. 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 


Berlin—Reichemarks... 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


Bid. 





mth Street... 170 

Garfield National.... 400 

German Am.......... 12 

Hanover ..........---- 340 
BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 16th, were as follows: 
Camtzal....scccccccces i ee nete.. a 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Bid Asked. 
H. B. Claflin Company............. 100 Ww 
do. do. BOA...068b'0. asd dcenie 7 100 
ee ee Ll ro 98 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. as! 

do. OS ee 8 4 
Proctor & Gamble com............« 105 ee 
do. do. BOE... snc. cpapen il 7" 
do. do. ist. mtge 6s....106 * 
P. Lorillard Co. com..............+4 «+ oe 
WO. BO” FO... ccescecs coscs 115 118 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob, Co. com.... 62 63 
American Straw Board Co......... 86 87 
Celluloid Co.........+.cccceceees a. % 
New York Biscuit Co............+++ 68 7 
Diamond Match Co............. «++ 135 wi 

Eppeus, Smith & Wiemann Co....1123¢ 11344 


sro ae 


July 21, 1892. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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“FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
...-The valuation of property in Tacoma 
for taxation in 1881, was $518,128, and in 
1892 it amounted to $40,000,000. 


...-During the first six months of 1892 
no less than sixty-five millions of dollars 
were wiped out of existence in the United 
States and Canada by fire. 


...-Senator Sherman has introduced a 
bill, to take effect on the 1st of January 
next, to stop the purchase of $4,500,000 of 
silver monthly. This isa step in the right 

.-The Free Silver Coinage bill was 
killed: in the House of Representatives 
last week by a vote of 154 to 136. This 
disposes of the bill for the present session 
of Congress, and it is to be hoped forever. 


.-The report of the State Board of 
Agriculture of Kansas, June 30th, gives 
the estimate of the total winter and spring 
wheat product of Kansas for this year at 
62,569,172 bushels, the quality being re- 
ported good. 

....Senator Peffer has introduced, at 
the request of the National Industrial 
Congress, a bill to prohibit the coinage of 
gold. This is an indication of the idiosyn- 
cratic condition of mind prevailing among 
a certain number of the citizens of this 
great Republic. 


....The exports of crude mineral oil, 
naphthas, illuminating oil, lubricating and 
paraffin oil and residuum for the twelve 
months, ending June 30th, amounted to 
710,301,094 gallons valued at $44,191,001. 
The exports for the year 1892 exceeded 
those of 1891 by about 6,000,000 gallons. 


-The Stock Exchange Clearing House, 
which began business a few weeks ago, 
clearing four stocks only, has proved such 
a success that the managers have decided 
to make further additions to the list of 
stocks cleared in the near future. The 
system works very satisfactorily indeed. 


....Three years ago, Union County, N. 
J., bonded itself to the amount of $300,- 
000 for improving the roads. They have 
been completed, and are an object. lesson 
to the entire country. Asa result, build- 
ing and farming estates have advanced in 
value from 25% to 100% along the line of 
the improved roads. 


. -The Canadian Government has pass- 
ed an order allowing a rebate on grain 
shipped from American ports on Lake 
Ontario, passing through the St. Lawrence 
canals, and exported from Montreal. This, 
however, has no bearing on. the transship- 
ment at Ogdensburg of western wheat 
which still remains liable to full tolls. 


....The imports of tea less the amount 
exported for 1890 amounted to 83,494,956 
pounds, thus making the per capita 
amount consumed about 1.32 pounds. 
About 50¢ of our tea comes from China, 
42¢ from Japan, and the balance from the 
British possessions. The India teas are 
about three times as strong as those of 
China and Japan. 


. Eastern people would do well to pon- 
der the fact that Multnomah County, Ore- 
gon, of which Portland is the county seat, 
has no indebtedness, whatever and that 
the State of Oregon has only $2,000 out- 
standing indebtedness and this they would 
be very glad to pay if it were due. The 
water works of Portland are self-sustain- 
ing, and last year the net receipts were 
sufficient to pay interest on the $700,000 
of water bonds, the operating expenses 
and repairs, and leave $100.000,which was 
more than enough to pay the interest on 
the rest of the city debt. 


....At number 130 Bowery stands a 
plain brown stone building occupying two 
city lots with an L on Grand Street hav- 
ing upon the front “‘ 1834” carved on it. 
This isthe home of the Bowery Savings 
Bank. It was chartered in 1834 and is to- 
day one of the great financial institutions 
of New York. It does an enormous 
and steadily increasing business. The 
directors were obliged some time ago 
to adopt a rule prohibiting any one 
from depositing more than $250 in any 
six months. The present building is to 
be torn down and in its place a larger one 
erected to accommodate the business of 


the Bank. The new building will havea 
frontage of 100 feet on Elizabeth Street, 
100 feet on Grand Street, and 50 feet on 
the Bowery. 


...-Last year the secular and some of 
the religious papers contained large adver- 
tisements of the Georgia-Alabama Invest- 
mentand Development Company of Talla- 
poosa, Ga. General Butler, of Massachu- 
setts, was President, and among the other 
officers were the names of some prominent 
persons throughont the country. The 
stock of the par value of $10 was offered 
at $3.50 if subscribed for promptly, and 
large dividends were promised in the near 
future. The-concern seems to have been 
the creation of one R. L. Spencer who has 
for many years been known to newspaper 
publishers of the country, and it is now in 
the hands of a receiver who has visited 
Chicago and Syracuse, N. Y., and is now 
in this city explaining to stockholders the 
position of affairs, trying to obtain 
through their co-operation a reorganiza- 
tion of the company. This is one of the 
many fraudulent companies which has 

- been sprung upon the public during the 
last few years.often with the names of 
some of the best-known people of the 
country as officers and directors. Great 
care should be exercised in investing in 
organizations which offer stock at low 
prices with the promise of large dividends. 


.-The following table of exports for 
the eleven months ending May 31st as com- 
pared with the eleven months of 1891 
is very interesting, as it shows the 
items in which there have been increased 
exports and those in which there have 
been losses: 





DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 





11 months ending May 3ist, 
Articles. 1891. 1892. 

Agricultural implements. $2,933,345 $3,089,829 
Animals: 

I ee 28,087,194 31,998,018 

BIOORG. 505 ci ccdictecse 2,304,777 1,310,701 
Books, maps, engravings 

andotherprint’dmat’r _ 1,690,858 1,802,458 
Breadstuffs: 

Corn and corn meal... 16,503,492 40,646,678 

Wheatand wheat flour 94,833,496 222,336,059 

Al¥other............... 8,131,610 19,435,674 
Carriages, horse-cars 

and cars for steam rail- 

SE icxcncingcedsas cence 4,557,655 3,116,329 


Chemicals, drugs. dyes 





and medicines......... 6,098,784 6,076,545 
Clocks and watches..... 1,459,459 1,157,795 
CR eancrcscvinsacceduees 7,274,634 7,543,706 
Copper: 

Ges cbtesseescags resus 6,927,643 5,174,974 

Manufactures of...... 8,711,408 7,016,635 
Cotton: 

Unmanufactured...... 282,061,513 250,656,753 

Manufactures of.......- 12,526,738 12,145,431 
Wertilisers.....<. 0860s. 1,858,138 2,416,267 
MME y atsctbeniecsstectps 4,764,250 4,291,842 
Flax, hemp and jute, 

manufactures cr....... 1,408,225 — 1,733,062 
Fruits, including nuts.. 2,284,499 6,337,025 
Furs and fur skins...... 3,022,428 3,486,695 
Grease, grease scraps, 

and all soap stock..... 1,912,460 1,172,951 
Hides and skins, other 

SHAMTETB ic cciviccescivcics 1,224,610 1,108,473 
Bess s0ccicovevcoves sae 2,296,241 2,417,982 
Indiarubber and gutta- 

percha, manuf’r’s of.. —_ 1,166,657 1,320,499 
Instruments and appa- 

ratus for scientific pur- 

De scensnvetindecasee 1,422,025 1,318,293 
Iron and steel, and mfrs. 

of (not including ore).. 26,309,106 26,723,604 
Leather, and mfrs. of... 12,105,538 11,024,558 
Marble and stone, and 

manufactures of ...... 775,436 642,710 
Musical instruments.... 1,251,128 1,081,427 
Naval stores..........+++ 7,210,682 7,182,662 
Oileakeandoilcake meal 6,872,126 8,993,015 
Oils: 

I icccidsne vaseesse 1,200, 902,703 

Mineral-- 

REEDS cnascesswscnt es 5,479,729 4,629,656 
Refined and manuf’d 42,420,459 36,679,708 

WORERRIOs 65 «000 0sce ess 4,175,147 5,108,347 
Paper and mfrs. of...... 1,198,732 1,240,488 
Paraffin and paraffin 

We ccccccvcccccccccce 3,403,925 3,749,131 
Provisions, comprising 

meat and dairy pro- 
ducts: 
Meat products......... 128,444,974 116,072,809 
Dairy products........ 6,598,615 10,819,058 
DONE idisvessiecccccocees 2,420,071 6,231,229 
Bei cdeccecesconccosee 1,024,669 982,242 
Spirits, distilled......... 1,576,809 2,132,853 
Sugar and molasses..... 6,930,928 1,788,111 
Tobacco: 
Unmanufactured...... 19,989,566 19,385,883 
Manufactures of...... 3,815,836 8,759,255 
Vegetables.............++ 1,233,640 1,783.116 
Wood, and mfrs. of...... 24,289,559 28,429,615 
Allother articles........ 17,132,088 19,110,152 
Total value of exp’ts 





of domestic mdse. .$816,211,591  $952,557.802 





.... Among the securities sold at auction 
on the 12th and 13th insts. on the Real 
Estate Exchange were the following lots: 
$10,000 M. C. Rd. Co. (J., L. and 8. Div.), first 


$1,000 Miss. Valley and Blair Bridge Rd. Co. 6% 
bonds, due 1923 (Chicago and Northwestern 


- 10844 

$2,000 S., B. and N. Y. Ra. Co. first "mort. 74 
WD MI aria cocacagencacscpoescsea 132 

184 shares Il, Cen. Rd. Co..............+ 101344@102 


12% shares Manhattan R. E. Association.... 
$3,500 Town of Shaftsburg, Vt., 5% bonds...... 100 
$1,000 Township of Ramsey, Morris Co., Dak., 7% 


school bonds! due 1901......... webaa bun exe 100% 
$3,000 City of Northfield, Minn., 5¢ bonds, due 
Pir aol 6d cimvcdatbanwap se textArs «3. cccpegys 1014 
$5,000 Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah, Ga., 5% 
UR, Gi sc ccc catcctcorcnccoscsecccs 102 


$5,000 City of Savannah, Ga., 5¢ esate due 
1909 


Way: Pen Ie ooo ik ited cdéth oceicea 106 
$3,000 N. Y., Chicago and St. L. Rd. Co. first 
mort. 4% bonds, ET er cnakis Arnage seuses 9814 
$4,000 Cent. Rd. and Bkg. Co. of Ga. 7% bonds, 
due 1893..... hid da Ohi coal elias éades see weit 101% 
$3,000 W.S. Rd 4¢ bonds, due 2361............ 102% 
$3,000 Quincy, Alton and St. L. Rd. 5¢ bonds, due 
Es e850 dec eGN A Feta ccebecesecscse 101% 
a Rio Grande Western Rd. 4% bonds, due 
ive seccscchensehig dackekes cathe wialeeneen 80 

an Western N. Y. and Penn. Rd. first mort. 
Bee NN, We NONE os i canatedsss voce ccusare 101% 
$5,000 Louisville South. Rd. first mort. 6 gold 
Wea Be ao isc cc cdiandnescadasnepinse 70% 
$5,000 Pratt Coal and Iron Co. first mort. bonds, 
I oss pvenicoins pn canisibdinnncsoen Gates eee 100 
$10,000 Metropolitan ‘ton Co. first mort. 5¢ gold 
WU te TI a soke oo coed nes co cocccseecas 106 
5 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co...............++ 158 
$5,000 Minneapolis St. Ry. first mort. 7% skg. —_ 

bonds, due Nov. Ist, 1910.............2.0eee08 
20 shares Broadway Ins. Co...........eeeeseeee ond 
20 shares Home Insurance Co...............02+ 143 
25 shares N. Y. Bowery Fire Ins. Co.......... 8514 
34shares Hamilton Fire Ins. Co...............+- 76 
$1,000 U. P. Rd. 5¢ equipment trust bond, series 
pe ere ane 4 
DIVIDENDS. 


The National Cordage Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent. on the preferred and two and a half 
per cent, on the common stock, payable 
August Ist. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. on the 
capital stock, payable August ist. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
announces in another column that they 
will pay on February Ist, at the office of ' 
the Southern Pacific Company i in this =. 
one dollar per share on their capital stock, 


"so the presentation of Dividend warrant 
No. 27. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiaunual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable on demand. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET,:NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 


mercial Center because it has: 

The and Reams Harbor on the Pacific Coast - 
The Area of mt Land. 
The most M: icent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Fin 1 Town Site and Water Front. 


oe on Veins of the Best Coal in 
ores a coke equal to Penns: tee Iron, - Hy] 
ead, Gold and other ores. e Quarries o} 
Blue Sandstone for Le ne Valuable =< 
formation can be had o' 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


LETTERS 





or INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHE i 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL Bree Ow oy 


“HARVEY IN A NUTSHELL.” 


Newspaper columns, magazine articles, 
books and pamphlets have been written 
about the most flourishing manufacturing 
town of its age in the world. 

You may be a busy man and have not 
had time to read them. 

Nevertheless, you ought to know about 
Harvey. 

Supposing you write now to The Harvey 
Land Association, Nos. 819-825 The Rook- 
ery, Chicago, mentioning this paper and 
ask them to send you 


“HARVEY IN A NUTSHELL.” 


THE CoLUmBA NATIONAL BANK OF 
OMA, WASHINGTUN,. 
ae. 506,000 Surplus, $4,000 
Opened for business September Ith, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. P dividend declared July ist, 1892. 


s increasing its capital te. .$500,000 
And surplus te 10,000 

















Offers a portion ¢ Em increase to investors at $102 
ay cotter’ — ‘ ete 

e can ‘oun to profitably employ the ad- 

ditional capinal at 10 Lend cent. per an ~=— 45 dis- 


coentin FINE OUR OF 
CO: INE OUR OP ERATIONS STRICTLY 


one BUSINESS. 

In the future we will 
dividend, placing the b 
account. 


“rt r cent. semi-annual 
me 0, earni su 
For farther particulars ‘address shasta 
HENRY OLIVER, President. 


An Extraordinary Opportunity. 


100 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
ou have $100 or more to invest and was | bd 











acab e it in a year and many times thereafter, 

one or more shares of reserve stock of the ‘Clailan 
County Abstract and Trust Company of Port Ange- 
les, ashington. — for particulars. Refer to 
Bank of Port Angeles. 





I WANT TO BORROW $3,000 AT 6 pe per 
cent. for five ow on and, 


OUT N aa, ta Minn. 


1,100 Acresof Excellent Farming Land 


underlaid with fine veins of Fire Clay, well watered, 

good timber, for sale in one lot or in tracts of 156 to 325 

re with separate dwelling and tenement houses. 

ilis, four Houses and Lots, Storehouse 

and. one-half interest in stock of general merchan- 

e fruit and tobacco-growing country. 

Churches and schools, intell _ poonte and healthy 
climate. Address for particu 


L. 8S. VINCENT, 


SOLDIER, mY. Between Ashiand and 
7 Lexingten, Ky. 








7 CENTS PER 1,000 


Represents the — mony interest to January Ist, 
on all Mortg: ns made by the Managers ot 

this Company = fis individnal clients and on the five 
millions ned for the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Hartford. 


In business 26 years. No client ever lost a dollar, 
PP Sr CA FT NTT a ORT ORTON COTO 
loan made and sold by us, or left us through dissatis- 
sa 


We omer for sale —— _4 a similar character in al! 
sums from $25,000 dow 300. Our new pamphlet: 
“ Anthonys’ Mortgage 5 Ht "sent free to any ad- 
ANTHON) Y LOAN & aan. JST co., 
ORIA, ot ne IN 
Chas, E. Anthony, Pr oe o fford x. jAnthony, V. Pres. 
Geo W. Curtiss, & 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 








THEINVESTORS ADVISORY CO. of Kan- 





, First Morts age Loans! Security per 
Qi tect. fect. Personal attention given, Highest ref-< “10 
Crossman, Sait Lake City, Utah/” 


BRICK TENEMENT HOUSE, Centrally 
located property. will be sold for $15,000, netting 7 per 

cent. net ily convertible into business property 
netting a higher rate. Property sure to increase in 
vaiue 

WILLIAM E. LU CAS, Duluth, 





Minn. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. lnterest pay 
40 








Owe semi-annuaily by drafton New 
York. Personal attention given to all 
Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





PEACH 
BELT 


W.H. ROYER, Sec’y, 


‘935 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


—or— 


GREAT PROFITS are made in Fruit Lands of the 
UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY. 

Peaches, Apricots, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Nectarines, Prunes, 
Grapes, Apples and all small Fruits grow to perfection. 
offer 10 acre plats with permanent water-right, near Montrose 
county seat of Montrose county, Colorado. 
the trees, guarantee andcare for them two years, for $125 per acre. 
balance annual payments, six per cent. interest. 


e+ FW, 
x” We 


We furnish and plant 

One-fourth cash, 

Send for circulars and reference. 

Montrose Fruit Land Co, 
Montrose, Colo, 
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Atchison, Topeka&SantaFe | 


Railroad Company, 


P.O. Box 46. No, 9 Milk St., Boston, July 15th, 1892. 


income Bond Conversion. 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


A substantial majority of the holdings of the $80,- 
000,000 Income Bonds having assented to the conver- 
sion proposed in Circular 68; the plan has been de- 
clared fully effective by the Directors of the Com- 
pany. To avoid injustice to distant and absent hold- 
ersof Income Bonds who have either not become 
acquainted with the plan or through circumstances 
have beon unable to avail themselves of it in the 
limit named in Circular 68, such limit is hereby ex- 
tended until September Ist, 1892. 

Income Bonds will be received for exchange into 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Class.A, until September 1, 
1892, by the following appointed agencies: 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Officeof Atchison Co, 
95 Milk St., Boston. 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
SO B’dway. New-York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIM'!TED, 
8 Bishepsgate-within, London, E. C, 
Pending completion of engraved bond, Negotiable 
Certificates will be delivered Income Bondholders, to 
be exchanged without unrecessary delay for the 

former in due course. 

These Certificates have been listed on the 
Stock Exchange in Boston, New York and 
Lendon. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in ts not 


MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPAULY 

: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital........ $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided p rofits.$137,287 
Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured by 
ala ae a a 
Ewecutors, ete., are permitted by law to invest 
ME NBURGH : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
LLONDO bon Nove & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


DULUTH. Reni Estate & First Mort- 
= rma bank in City. 


S. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt ed securities bearin 7,8, 10 and 12 cent. 
interest Wilts for our special Pau . et letter. al 
Real Estate and Loans. 


DULUT 8 per cent. guaranteed, 


M. Le MeMINS HE pamphler 
DEN VER 
Real Estate 1% rn panies 


than land the same distance from the 

















Real 

made a profitable in- 

poten, _ n whe ave aaeer seen = property 
ve e. m three ve 

Maps and full information furnished upon | 


a) nication to bd 
THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
DENVER. COL. 





less than $100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, 
ander Circular 63 of October 15th, 1889, upon present- 
ing their bonds to any of the agencies mentinned, can 
effect the original and present exchanges at the same 
time. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of any of above 
agencies and of J. W. REINHART. VICE PRES- 
IDENT ATCHISON COMPANY, % MILK ST., BOS- 
TON. By order of the Boara of Directors, 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Fay = ‘guaranteed, First mort- 
age Portiand Rea! Estate securit: 

6tos PEK CENT. Interest School and City bonds. 

8S TO 10 PER CENT. Interest cial seine 


Investments made for ne non-F 


icited. ES E. D vIs .& CO. 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison St.. Portland, Oregon. 


. : Ree MORTGAGES 











tithes exarnined at the — 





Taco Realty. Choice inrecsmmente rende fornon- 
with:nnext year. L« ts fro 

ards. roved property rented now for 10 
: i soln ope? and count Faw rites. | 


vey Russell &Co-sT 


a0 VS 2 ENES 
HARARE: Sicrs ses ieast 


T deaft. A anne ened. B 
Loan & Sa 


coma, W 





send fr Siceepeagliion. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGF BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
. Mortgages I ed Chi 
ps, a4 For tale at par and pocrued inte rest. Se- 
P: ties worth double the amount loaned thereon. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


offers safe _ i investments in estate, 
ao d@ miscellaneous securities of different 
kinds. e security offered is autctly first class. For 
information address GEO. M. VAN_DOREN, Offices 
206 to 2710 Washi m Block, a ig ba hi All 














JOHN R. BASIGER & CO., 
LARNED, KANSAS. 
We loan money on improved —— secured by first 
mortgage, 7 per cent. interest payable sombepnealiy, 
interest and principal payable in gold coin. We 
antee prompt payment nterest and principal Sith. 
+ capenee or trouble toinvestor. Reference given 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 








Ree. cncocuent paapprubpnercetuaninedl 000, 
Soptqet SD» onvcaipeebnactucncnenscosscepoved $3,299. 
Accounts Qatietyes Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 


Superior Facilities for ¢ rhea 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
E COUNTRY. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Presiden t. 
R LEARY, Vice-President. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 
Joseph tT Mtont ? St Stayvesaat Fisk Gestes see 
ose oore, 3! 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt; 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. Angnet Belmont, 
Ricbard Delatiela, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. Apple- 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


ee ncnsnpcsersccasecen<s eonsep coved $500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of the Bank Deeerement 
of Maine, New arene Vermont, usetts, 

Connecticut and New York. 

Tnis old and well-known Benoinin 2 7 giera iz Ten 
ao in orminations o' Ay 
fully soouned by ay =; 

i be investment, held in great 
be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 

W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, "ca! Estate, Loans, insurance, 
J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 














inquiries cheerfully answered. Puget 
“! Sound } L eetenad Bank, of Seattle, First ‘National Bank 
af Sea’ 













FRUITFUL \INVESTMENTS 


A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 
based on irri; CP Kit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. 
particulars hives 


Tue Becta County Frurr Lanos Co. 


For full 


Denver,CoLo. 















7 


DULUTH, 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
opens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
of Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
rapid aavance in valine. An Electric Railway is now 
build: through Fifth ig Mme Neg Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about Jul Lots on 
at $150 to each, one-f Ay — : 
realize the 
oannneee of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
neral information to 
Rigtinel Iaprovemont Ce., Duluth, Midn. 


To es A _ Commercial Ooncerns 


Free 
andi ‘or F abeces 
Cash b Capieal of 10 per cent. my ‘amount paid in 





¥ Smes sold workingmen, payable in 12) to 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 
LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO. 
West Superior, Wisconsin, 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy 





of tie paper sent toa friend can be accom- 


q 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 


the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 








GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


EIGHT per cent. ae Set for FIVE YEARS 
from date of ,--yp oh ab paveieens of ay 
en 


Insurance ani awe Ie 
time. Also Saas of $10 00 paying 10 per cent. 


pt sage time. Write for full’ particulars and refer- 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


Te -CHOICE 85 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES |: 


OF CITHLES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, a = - 





Wash. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of na 
tion within te ‘miles of Mesaba iron mines. 
ect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
borers. To manufacturing , ~ ad 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For partisalare 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, 9 a 














LEGAL NOTICE. 
N pursuance of an Ly, - of Hon. RASTUS 8. RAN- 
M, Surrogate of the p Sate one County of N yew 
ork, Novles is here 
st JAN PFEY. late of the city 
New Yor: rk, deceased, to td the same with vouch- 
to tle subscribers. at their pl 
secing business, the office of J 
Broadway, in the October, Rex 
fore Pd ay da: 


of Hasek. eat 
rer ae tn 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





United States Trost Company, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 

into Court, and is authorized to oe co aekien 

or executor, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


Pete sae te mente shang tmsend withire 
the whole time may remain witb the Company. 


pgeamiewoners, we renees at estates, re- 

Ligious and’ benevolent and individuals, 

pi og this company a convenient depository for 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GBORGE BiIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 





HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILSON G,. Hunt, ¥ BRowN, 
DANIEL D. Lorn, EDWARD COOPER, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 'W. BAYARD CUTTIN: 
ue Low, CRARLES 8. SMITH, 

D. WILLIS JAMEs, ALEXANDER E. 

Jo W: H. Macy, JR., 
yeasts CORNING, Ww. D. SLOANE, 

JO ADES, |GUSTAV H. ScHW. 

‘ANBO iN LYMAN, B’kl’yn. 
GEORGE BLIss, GBORGE F. V: 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, Wm. WALDORF ASTOR. 





al ™: and certh 
fied; estates of deceased non-residents p robated. We 

Prompt cnn Write 
& Wood 


‘LOR 
0 L 
90 Gscrm scans Mica ieteael 








DIVIDEND. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


88 3 CHAMBERS STR: 

TH SEMI-ANNU L DIVIDEND. 
ORK, Jun 1892, 

INTEREST at the rate ‘ot FOUK K (4) y PER CENT. 

six months end- 





ore July 7th will draw interest from 
H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


The Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 


EIGHTIETH DIVIDEND. 

A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
is payable on demand at the office of the Company, 
No. 151 Broadway. 

GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 

New YORK, July 12th, 1892. 








STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFICE, 52 WALL STREET, 
NEw YORK, July 4th, 1892. 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. ON THE 
A capital stock has been declared payable this 
date. ROBERT H. MYERS, Seeretary. 
OS CEN real. PACIFIC RAILROAD a5 


ANY, San isco, Cel. July lith, 1892.—O0. 
DOLLAR PEK SHARE on Any 
Com: will 





en 

No, 27, at the office of the Southern Pacific Company, 
No . 23 Brood Street, New York City, 

8 will be closed at 2 o’clock P. M., 

July iech and open at 10 o’clock A.M., Wednesday. 


By order of the mags of Direc’ 
E.H. MILLER, Jr., Secretary. 


AE. fEoee AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
Y_Co., urer’s office, Grand Cen- 
tral ae New York, June 28th, 1892. 
The Board of Directors of this com: company e de- 
a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of MPs 
Pen CENT. on its Capital Stock, payable at this 
MO ae the Ist day of August next, to the 
stockholders of record at 12 o’clock noon, on SATUR- 
DAY, the 2d day of tar next, at which time the 
tranfer books will be ctosed, to eeenee on the 
morning of ae i ‘the 2a’ day of — 
. D. WORCSTER. Tr 





AVE CONBITIGE OF BE 


_a heeraspe the —— 








REBEL 








ks 172,559 
checks apa 096 98 
Hisesae 


Yo! 
. President 3 hak 


sw ner ahove 
Donen is true the best of © know 
OLIVER 8. CARTE = od 
5 ‘Subscribed and swo-n to before me this 18th day of 


JAMES WALSH, 
Regery, Kings County, Certificates filed in New York 
County. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHAS. R. FLINT, 
cAurs S.WARREN, $ Directors. 
. H, PULLEN, . 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF he 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New Yor an, 
in thera of New York, at the close of business, July 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................0.0s00+ $983,814 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 371 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation Gdasneee 150,000 


: 


g _— 
SS2 SfTVNSSNaseets 





U. S$. bonds to secure deposits. . 
U. 8. bonds on hand 


: 





Due from S mi 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. . 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
om ks an ee cash — Boon 
xchanges for Clearing house. 
Bilis of other banks 
Fract' 1 











BE 
ga 


2 
8 
. 











paliegede. se yedocgeUsybeos 6,435 35 
Certified checks.............. 18,653 31 
—~ checks outstand- 25,515 16— Lou . 
peonnde eehencsonpacaseesees a 
United States deposits............ccceesseee rH 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... ie set @ 


BM vcrratrccapescctcvcs cectoocccenzeese $2,861,365 51 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOHK, 8s.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly. swear that the above statement 
true, to the best of my wnowtane Ce belief, 

- THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to teliees me Lith day of July 

1892. THOs. W. SMITH. 
Notary Pablic. 


*R. KELLY, 
J.B. BREWSTER, ,,_ { Directors. 
RICH’D B. KELLY, 








THE a GosPses Come, NY. 
The Board of Directors ot The NATIONAL CORD- 
AGE COMPANY have this day declared the 


Preferred and TWO AND 
on the Common stock of the Com 
on the Ist day of August next at the transfer ice of 
mpany, Front Street, ‘this city. The tcans- 
fer books will close pews 15th, at 3 o'clock, P.M., and 
reopen August Second n 
CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 


Rees OF THE Coyeretes OF THE 
MEKCANTILE NATIu. BANK of the city 





= pow York, at the ane Mt so July 12th, 
RESOURCES. 





ee fand. with 
Treasurer 











i) States 
per cent. of ciroueteen) 2,250 00 
Due fro Ss. iu) 
ad x inen 6 + wel cent. re- a 
emption fund...........++6+ 13,000 
4,177,840 14 
No nhac cvtabs sDxduroeup een $13,166,767 08 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund................. 00 
soar profits, n: 
National bank notes cascada” RPP ENS oo 
Dividends UNPAId ......5 ..ceseseceseee Seve 1,317 W 
Individuals ................6+ $4,032,888 85 
RENEE n05: see sc000 4,7 
State banks and bankers.. 1,909,408 97 
ay da cates of de- 15,610 11 
see “sieonee eons ono ae 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
onanap stihl dates sénex 90,146 14 
11,107,379 64 
OP ET Tee 13,166,767 08 
ATE OF NEW fe COUNTY OF are, ° 
8 1 WM. By _ JOHN. President of ‘the above. 
named bank, do solemnly sw: enn that above 
ment is true to the best of my Kn and ef. 
M. Pb. ST. “JOH » President. 
hodemnemanl'G before me this 16th day of 


suly, : E; A. K. BRYAN, Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
GEORGE H. t SARGENT, 


Sat licen, 


{ Directors 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Gang NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
AY New York, at the close of business, 

July ath 1802 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts......................+. $3,966,747 51 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 
v. . bonds to secure circulation.......... 5 





paper currenc 





Pree and cents.. 313 19 
| REE 50 
Logal-tender notes 143 00 
U. 3. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders............ Selatan 0 









LIABILITIES. 
Capteal SIE Mlbsb bscovappesacscossepes $500,000 00 
Pre be 15v,000 00 
on ivided profits................. 52,159 19 
Nativnal bank notes outstandin, 43,540 00 
noi ad unpaid......... 1,527 00 
Individual deposits subject 
a TE cite pestovedninbanes $2,029,721 66 
Demand certificates of de- 
PESOE- ccncee Bedetipcoococe Pe 93 
Certified checks............... 237 88 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ah ys 
United States deposits....... ou 
Due other national banks. 2,413,619 58 
Due to State banks and bank- 
Welles bed oG0nbes oeeed iebesacqees 1,974,528 92 
———_ 6,751,886 64 


I ovis ssn gusta 00 0055500 bade conbianeb wes $7,498,612 83 
STATE OF NEW one ah OF NEW YORK, 83.; 
I, STUART NELSON, Vice-President of the 
arrears 9 + , do porn swear that the above 
is true to the of m: 


knowledge and 
STUART G, NELSON, Vice-Prest. 
Buvseribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
July, 1892. CR, Sy 
N. County, Nees. 
- - DANIEL. O’DA 
8. T. H HUBBARD. In,, | Directors. 


% to 8% N 








roperty. “of Title, insurance. ‘Basterh and 
gayi seems ash, 


, 





July 21, 1892. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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i. 


BRA SME PE 









































seeitidiees ene. see 
|. 8. secure circulation 
8. to secute deposits...... 3 
PES Kv aleeses ssctene # 
and bankers....... 7 
jue from State banks wes set 301-009 91 
. t expenses taxes paid.......... 680 
Premiums on U.3, bonds...... 000 00 
Checks and ote Caen ee we 8 
pinata a ii 
Fractional paper 
8s WD 
a errr 
170,000 00 
11,250 00 
$16,432,607 76 
o2.00n 0 © 
120,330 99 
225,000 00 
“act & 
*'28,700 00 
Bie 5 
7128 25 
fe 
1 
tana 
$16,432,607 76 


orf NEw YORK, County oF NEw YORK, 38.: 
iI, CHAS, 8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, dosolemnly swear that the hoe state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge an ef. 
. 8. YOUNG, Clee, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this i8tn day of 
July, 1892. WILLIAM ae CHAPM 


an Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

JAMES H. DUNHAM, ) 
EDWIN LANGDON, Directors. 
WILLIAM L. STRONG. j ? 





THE CONDITION OF 7s 
Reson oxkE Berodens: DMOY 
LANK, at New bing 3 in the state. Mt New York. at at 
lose of business July 12ch, 1892: 


the close 
RESOURCES. 









ou 








chec 
Due to other nati 





onal banks 


WM. H. 
bank, do solemnly swear thet the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowiedoe ? pas 


WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me ae — day of 
July, 1892. Jos. E. Kg. 


Notary Public. 1 N. > PY. Co, 
Correst-~A Hane 


o. 2, PRICES OUP, 
SILB ORN, 


‘t Directors. 
vORN WILKIN, 





OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
KN NATIONAL BANK, at | god York, 
< Be w York, at the close 0 


EFort 0°. 
SOUTHE 


we ITI PLOY, OF THE 


the State of 
Daniness Jus 12th, 1892: 










Fractional paper currency, ‘nickels and 


Due to other national banks... es 
Due to State banks oaks p vow wld Kate im sina 





Nis bas 0 08 deg e anatiinveee 0c oe 26, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 

8. Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do baer ! swear that 
the above = a is true to t 

e a 


Notary . ¥. County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES M. FRY, ) 


ANSON W. HARD, ; Directors. 
G. AMSINCE, 5 


FORT Ohare CONDITION OF THE 
IONA ay + OF THE CITY OF 
ORK, at Tew York. 1s eS 





BF 


tate of New York, 


at the aie of busin 






RESOURCES: 

$4,884,821 89 
4.3283 35 
50,000 00 
sss rub cetee 111,293 29 
Due from other national banks. . 1,084,118 49 
Due from State banks and bankers. BM 75,212 94 
Furniture and fixtures.............---005++ 5,000 00 
Other real estate and morrenes owned.. —— 4 
Eves s ottrc ce Sips 7,000 00 

S691 54 

1,161,918 11 

3,824 
100 } 

514.048 80 

475,000 00 

090 OF 00 
scale 4,235,482 61 

ae fund with United Sta States 
r (5 per cont of circulation).. 2,250 00 

a from | United Sta urer other 

han 5 per cent. eae fund....... 





ze anes 
National benk notes outstanding. . 





45,000 00 
Rewerve fOr tAXCS.... 02.00 vee. sccerccccece 5,000 00 
—_ deposits subject 
po 0s ce bcescoescccse 22,319,777 17 
Demand certificates of de- 
Repckbhadnpstvcccesossose 12,812 15 
eer 379,319 30 
Cashier's. checks outstand- 
eh FN AE, Lyry ¥ 
toather nat: \v “4 
Due tate banks and 
i cactataskosescésbee 974,070 97 
-___ __ 7,626,901 50 50 


0 ee ee ~ $8,659,326 15 659,326 15 
STATE OF NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, J. B. WOODWARD, President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

N ow WARD, prea oa. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of 
July, 1892. EUGENE Denma®. 

Correct—Attest; 


CHARLES H. PRICE, ) 
gr KELLY, 


Directors. 
V. POST, 





in the Sgg oy 

July 12th, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ...........-ceeeeseeees 


U. 8. bonds to secure pematan... 












Other real estate and mortgages own: 34,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 432 57 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds... 12,500 00 
Checks and “other cash items. 396 51 
Exchanges for Clearing House 1 39 
Pills of other banks............ 5,064 

ickels and cents....... ve 

ED cocnnapcanesecces 
= tender notes............eeeeeeeeeeeees 
R cmpuon. = with U. 8. Treasurer... 

(5 per cent. of circulation).............+++ 

Wisco ksdecvcccencogcces cyvecese paodwes $3,278,876 90 
~catnateet 





Capital stock paid in.. 
Seraies mock be 








: rir 9 
County OF NEW YORK, ss 


STATE or Wee Ais 
me J. 8, yy of the above-named 


bank, do ee owen sien t the above statement is 
true, to the best of my Knowledge anc and ee on 
er, 


‘AMS, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me chi 16th day of 
July, 1892, 


FRED’K GIBLIN, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


ALDEN S. SWAN 
THOMAS B. KEN’, 


Directors. 
W. FLANNAGAN, 








Total 
“STATE OF x Ww Foe sooery or NEW YORK, 38 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 

ORK, at the close of business on tne 12th day of 
July, 1392: 


RESOURCES. 
nts 





Current expenses and taxes paid in ey 8 


Smbd dn secnadinpapecteccdp $1,814,147 UO 
9 tenders and ban 
notes 00 


38,734,845 33 
I. dh dn nt nbiiebeesennnnse<<p dines $9,332,691 42 
LIABILITIE ¢ 000 0 
200,000 
71,696 oo 
40,000 
12,574 17 
oe 
892 
ceptanc 1,227, 
Gertincates o of ~~ aoV 
Cashier’s checks. . 267,751 
— 8 _ 8,038,421 16 16 


titnh thik vcechuiassbane. gadaedares ~ $9,882,69 832, fol 42 42 
I, ALFR H. TIM , Cashier of the abov' e- 
named bank, do A Sc M. that the above state 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this fifteenth day 
of Juiy, 1892. 


RYGE Reditrens axp heavens ATION. 









AL BANK OF NEW P Sap Sa at N 
State of New York, at the close Ficnnen on on tne 4 
day of July, 1892: 
RESOURCES. 
and discounts......... daclgvecteh édbes $24,758,855 52 
Ps “cS _ sa,000 
910,254 96 
49,283 15 
Banking house 200,000 00 
Other sent ouate Sms mortgages ow +e 
ocala cakes 
xchan ‘or 
Bills of ther. bao cebiedan Gaeta apes abo 339,864 00 
Fractional le currency, nickels and 
8 he i pa et a heel 650 00 
bs ie. Z. 
pS ’ 
Gol wry certificates 3,650,000 00 
Silver dollars.........---.+ 
— certifi- 
Fractional sliver coin... 5,000 00— 3,973,000 00 
Uriited States certificates of a yas 
n cei ca 0 
a notes..... 580,000 00 
emption fund_ 


with U. ‘8. Treasu 
— more than 5 per cent. ‘on circula- 





2% 
vue 45,000 00 
State bank circulation outstanding....... 5,691 00 
Dividends unpaid................ceeeeeeeeee 30,094 00 
ae deposits subject 
"Vg Sy ee ee $10,669,171 86 
Demand certificates of de- 
Wie Cnsngnanonsesenneditied 9,144 00 
bicdasaitee hol 483,493 31 
Cashiers Gece: outstand- 
MERE ab sdadade ae s<deast bean’ 38,321 98— 11, ~e 131 ¥ 
Duet A es —— banks 11, 


can 





Total. . $34,444, 
STATE OF New York, GounTy OF New York, 3s.: 
I, EDWARD TOW. /NSEN D, Cashier 4, “The La 


id belief. 
ae DWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 
i 33, to and aunties before me this 15th day of 


July, 1} Louis Gacunve 
Not lic, N. ¥. Go. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDW’D A. PRICE, ") 
JULIUS CATLIN, + Directors. 


H. C. HULBERT,’ 5 


TEAAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 





News tson & Bank - 
Monee Fira ‘National Ban ” 
xas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
ational . 


on 
r bi e Scottish-American Mort- 
ompany, ent 


For focmation write to 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE issue of THE INDEPENDENT for August 
4th will be our yearly Educational Number, 
for which we have engaged some of the 
ablest writers upon educational subjects, 
and we believe that issue will exceed in in 
terest any of the series of educational num- 
bers heretofore published by us. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very material saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates .by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 















One Month........ $ 20| Six months........$1 50 
Three months.....§ 75! Nine Months...... 2 % 
Four months...... 1 | One year........ .. 30 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber............ —— | 
One year each to two subscribers..... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......... . 70 
Three subscribers one year each.. - TW 
Four years to one subscriber........ . 8530 
Four subscribers one year each. - - $50 
Five years to one subscriber....... 10 00 


Five subscribers one year each...........+ -. 100 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 


of his su bscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


Single 





ae 


oor aca digestion repaired by BFECHAM’s PILLS. 
—Adv. 





ATTEXTION ts called to the advertisement of Messrs. 

Kessler & Co., of Wi/ Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ts A Park, seven: miles west of the 
Grand Central Depot in Chica: . who are offering 
lots for sale we ve. ———_— terms. The Grant 
Locomotive Works, covering an area of 195,260 feet, 
belt u mile ¢ east of Austin Park. This 
fact alone, leaving ou’ ers, means a great fh- 
ture for that place. 


A LOW RATETO WASHINGTON. D. C., 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





the: yoane trip from crk. These tickets will be 
ee going aly eth to 19th, inclusive, and 
Vallator return passage until July Mi, ineclusive,— 
v. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
have often in these columns stated the almost 





essrs. ~ = —_ known to us as 
entirely “responsible ‘on safe advisers in regane to 
real estate matters in Duluth, and we adv our 
readers to correspond Wien them. 





fixtures. 


IRRIGATED FRUIT LANDS. 

We have tried to keep our readers posted in regard 
to the lastest developments on the ¢ subject of irriga- ~ 
tion, and particularly as Sypees to lands in the 
nearer West as distinguished from C:.lifornia where 
the system has had a long and successful application. 
The celebrated fruit zune of Colorado has an advan- 
tage over Southern California in that its inhabitants 
are not driven away from their homes in the summer 
by the excessive heat, and also in the fact that it is 
within from one to three days of the best home 
markets. 

The Delta County Rp Lands Company, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, will be glad to correspond with our 
readers who desire an eight per cent. investment or 
who would like to — upon and cultivate irrigated 
fruit land in Colorad: 


SEVEN CENTS PER $1,000. 

INQUIRIES come tous frequently from persons who 
have from a few hundred dollars to several thousand 
dollars which they Ce toinvest safely at a respec- 
table rate of intere: ve in all such cases the 
best advice in oo power. We can now confidently 
recommend our friends to t} e Anthony Loan & Trust 
Gompaez, of Gorrie, IIL, the successor of Messrs. 
Cha Anthony Brother, who have been in the 
banking business in that city for thirty or more 

ears, and have acquired ‘a most enviable reputation. 

e believe that every statement of their advertise- 
mentin our financial department can be implicitly 
relied upon, and _ we confidently recommend our 
readers to them. They will not be able to offer as high 
a rate of interest, perhaps, as some trust companies 
are in the habit of ne but they do offer a 
rate of interest with undoubted security and prompt- 
ness in payment of mterens and principol. 











THE NAME BUT ‘N OT THE BRAIN. 

“* NAPOLEON I,” says Mr. Gladstone, “had the great- 
est brain that was ever put inside of a human skull.” 
No doubt, but not all the men who have been named 
after him have succeeded to his genius. 

To copy a name or a fashion is easy; to create the 
name or the fashion is hard. For example, take the 
numerous so-called extracts of beef we see or hear of; 
only one holds its place and grows in favor—namely, 
the original Lie Company’s Extract of Beef. The 
sales of this admirable food-product for the past, ear 
show, as we should expect, a notable increase. 


ness. 
ple have learned that the Liebig Com- 
pan v8 ox tract is chiefly meant for daily use in the 
tchen, not for the sick room only. It isthe leader 
among the partially digested foods, because it does 
just enough for the stomach—not too much. It is pre- 
pared from the best parts of cattle bred on me aad wing 


not from what is a after the best has been ie 





SEATTLE THE BEAUTIFUL. 

LYING in a semicircle on the great Puget Sound, 
the most magnificent piece of inland water in the 
world, terraces rising from the water tothe foothills 
covered with magnificent business blocks and beau- 
tifu! residences, perpetual snow-covered Mt. Tacoma 
in the distance, Seattle claims to be the most beau- 
tiful city of the West. Its growth in ak gee = since 
1880 s been marvelous—about twelve hundred per 
cent. The energy and persistence of its inhabitants 
are shown by the fact that three years ago fire burned 
over an area of sixty-four acres; even the wharves 
were burned, and to- ay searcely an evidence of the 
loss remains. Seattle is one of the termini of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and closely connected with the Canadian Pacific. 
Contiguous to Sea'tle are immense coal fields, one of 
the finest agricultural districts in the world, and a 
tremendons area of the finest timber in the world 
The largest steamers and shipsin the world load at 
Seattle’s wharves. There is every reason why the 
city has grown and should grow at such a startling 
pace, and this means, of course, that the very best 
opportuni ies are presented for the safe and profit- 
able investment of money in real estate loans and 
real estate investments. 

Realizing this, Mr. George M. Van Doren, who is 
well known to our readers through our advertising 
columns, located several years since at Seattle and 
has been engaged in the successful prosecution of a 
real estate Ioan and investment business. Among his 
customers are lar, re numbers of Eastern people to 
whom he refers. He would be pleased to hear from 
any of our readers who desire a safe investment at a 
high rate of interest. 


ALL COMPETITION DISTANCED. 
THE fast trains on The Union Pacific System new 


reach Portland, Oregon, twenty-four hours ahead of 
any and all competitors. If you are in no hurry, take 
a slower route; but if you wish to get there a day in 
advance of any other linetake The Union Pacific-— 
Adv. 








BRAINERD « ARMSTRONG’S 
SPOOL SILK AND TWI 





FRUITFUL 


Fwy! formof 8 per cent. Investment, 
based on irri ated fruit lands of Colorado’ 


Guaranteed # National Bank. For full 








mae AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of pea le whoregret not tro af 
and others wh Chi a 70 as 2e. To 
xt": ho have ‘roy hen I unfortana’ 
opportun eglected_we wish, to 
= Dale is now where TUticagt was 35 Fay ago, 
Sy ome bie acre tae Bes De 
Ww. been icago wil 
duplicated in much less time. write tor 
‘O. E. LOVETT & CO, 





BEY, 
Notary Public N aye Coun nty. 
Correct—Attes 
REDE RIC TAYLOR, 
BENJA po N PERKINS Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 
STIN PARK is located wnat mile west 
RA - LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, CHI- 
dad L. It is a beautiful suburb, Mich and 
RY above Lake pietionn, 23 minutes from 


Grand Central Depot. Fine Improvements. Houses 
‘nied -* electricity. Price 
$2,500 each. Send for plats, 
BASS, SLER & CO., 167 Dearborn, St., Chicago. 


AARON B, MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Ne. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 22. 258% ESTATE 


carefully made. 
LOANS =. tiated, secured by first lien 
al Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited, 











ST 
is the best in the World. 





of an apparatus. 
lishers, 


NEW YORK, 


HAVE YOU A HOME 


which you wish to furnish with the most improved heating 
apparatus? If so, you will be interested in our new book on 
Hot Water Heating. 
ject, and can be read through in fifteen minutes, giving ail 
the information necessary to guide one to the proper choice 


It is the latest pamphlet on this sub- 


Mailed free on application to the pub- 


1 SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE COMPANY, 
j HEATING ENGINEERS, 


BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
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Susurance. 


INSURANCE AND IGNORANCE. 





‘* FULFILLING our part of the contract, 
viz, : the payment of the annual premiums,” 
These words, occurring in a trade journal, 
are taken up by the London Post Maga- 
zine (insurance), as the text of some com- 
ments upon the popular notion respecting 
insurance—that itis a pure bitof wagering. 
The writer who used the expression quoted 
was discoursing against what is called, in 
Great Britain, the arbitration clause, and 
the Magazine remarks that there is a class 
of periodicals which seem bent on educat- 
ing their readers up to the formula *‘ you 
pay your money and you wait for your 
pie.” This, it will be observed, is exactly 
the principle of valued-policy legislation, 
as far as that has any principle. The Mag- 
azine wishes there were less of the 
ex gratia method of settlement in 
the practice of the companies— 
that is, that they were less ready to 
pay something to claimants, 4s a favor, 
in cases where nothing could be de- 
manded either by law or by right. A 
very striking case in point is narrated. 
A tradesman had in his temporary pos- 
session some goods of customers for re- 
pair; there was no agreement to keep them 
under insurance protection, nor was this 
an instance in which the unwritten law 
of ‘‘ custom of the trade” applied. If the 
tradesmen had any insurable interest at 
all in the goods, it was only for the mate- 
rial he had put into them in repair, and 
his only interest otherwise was in his pro- 
spective profits on the job. A fire oc- 
curred, and the insurance company, with- 
outany liability, and as a misapplied ex 
gratia, altho the tradesman was not 
legally bound to pay over the money to 
the customers paid him the loss; the story 
is made round and complete by the state- 
ment that the customers have not seen 
the money and are not likely to see it. 
If there is a temptation to sell out one’s 
own property to the insurance compan- 
ies, the temptation to sell out the property 
of somebody else must be much 
stronger. 

The suggestion has been ironically made 
that every person who has a fire shall be 
permitted to select his company and to 
consider himself insured in it for such 
amount as he may decide that he would 
have applied for had he known of the fire 
in advance, and that thereupon such com- 
pany shall be held liable in that amount 
(less one premium), also that it shall not 
be at liberty to defend in court and that 
no questions shall be asked of the com- 
plainant about the origin of the fire and 
the property destroyed by it. Extrava- 
gant tho it may appear, this bit of irony 
only carries out to its natural extreme 
the notion that a fire means that the com- 
pany has lost its bet and is therefore 
liable for the face of the policy, and that 
the burden of proof lies upon it if it 
demurs. The London journal we have 
quoted remarks that it is extraordinary 
how a fire will cause a man to remem- 
ber that he had “intended”. to cover 
this or that, and adds that few officers 
are able to resist this appeal to pity. 
Suppose a policy expires at noon of 
-the 13th of the month and on the 
aiternoon of that day the property is 
burned; the loser goes to the company 
and says that he was thinking of the 
policy that very morning, had the belief 
that the 23d was the date and shows a 
** mem.” in his -book as of the 13th “‘ re- 
new fire policy to-morrow.” Of course he 


could have madethbis entry after the fire, — 


but suppose his statement is credited— 
what then? The insurance expired be- 
fore the fire, and there is no legal claim. 
A company might, or might not, pay the 
claim ex gratia, but there is a danger in 
accepting intentions in place of actions. 
A story is told of a case of disputed claim 
on household furniture where the claim- 
ant, after a certain item had been de- 
murred to, suddenly recollected that he 
was wrong and the article was not that 


one but was a set of false teeth, which he’ 


now distinctly remembered putting in a 
tumbler just before retiring. This story 
has a touch of humor but is outdone by 


‘ perquisites to his 


the following letter of inquiry, said to be 
genuine and serious: 

“Dear Sir: I have had two cows died. 
one was lost in calving and the other was 
found dead in a field. Have I any claim 
under my fire policy?” 

Theutmost stretch of pity could not be 
expected to cover such a caseas this, and 
yet we doubt not that any company could 
relate out of its own experience stories 
about as characteristic. 

Ignorance, in the degree that it is dense, 
resembles the vld phalanx in its solid im- 
penetrability. The current hostility to 
insurance companies in general is rooted 
mainly in ignorance. Nor is this igno- 
rance of that particular subject confined 
to what are called for lack of a better 
term, ‘‘the lower classes”; it extends to 
newspaper offices, is quite rampant in leg- 
islatures, shows itself in court rooms, and 
sometimes appears to touch even the bench 
where judges sit. 


-s 
> 


CONSOLS AND EXPENSE AC- 
couN 








INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
In your reply to inquiry from “ old policy 
holder ’’ in relation to “ consols”’ you inti- 
mate that if the expense account is unduly 
swelled by the money spent in procuring 
Consol-Tontine policies, that in such a case 
old policy holders may suffer. In last 
week’s INDEPENDENT I find ads. purporting 
to be annual statements from each of the 
‘big three” life insurance companies. 
The New York Life report is very full com- 
pared with the Mutual Life and Equitable. 
The first named company has a table of 
** Liabilities,” “Income” and “ Disburse- 
ments,” with meager details under each of 
these headings. The two other companies 
have no such accounts in details. In par- 
ticular the “disbursement” account finds 
no place in the report of the Mutual or the 
Equitable. The New York Life disburse- 
ment account is tolerably full, altho very 
meager in details. For instance, salaries 
are placed at over $500,000. To whom are 
these salaries paid? And how are they 
divided? Does the reform president, John 
A. McCall, of the New York Life, receive 
$100,000, the amount paid in salary and 
redecessor? Why are 
physician’s fees, advertising, stationery and 
printing put in one item? The sum total 
of these four items is over $600,000. There 
is hardly one of these groups of expenses but 
might be of importance to policy holders in 
formmng a just estimate of the manage- 
ment of the company. 

But what shall be said of the entire omis- 
sion of the disbursement account in the 
Mutual and the Equitable. Report? The 
Mutual says in a note that the “‘ new busi- 
ness shows a large increase over that of 
1890.” The important information of what 
this ‘“‘ new business’’ cost is entirely omit- 
ted. There is no expense account in the 
report. Last year’s report shows the ex- 
pense account was over 25 per cent. of the 
income. Howis it this year? What was 
paid for salaries? Do the other presidents 
of the “ big three ” each pocket $100,000 for 
annual salary and perquisites? These and 
other pertinent questions as to the expense 
of Life Insurance are of great importance; 
at least so it seems to an 

OLD PoLicy HOLDER. 


The criticisms upon the advertisements 
referred to are not well taken. Those ad- 


vertisements do not purport to be annual 
statements in full or in form, and any 
complaint about the manner in which 
company advertisements are made up can 
go no further than their good taste and 
expediency; the right to make them up in 
one or another form must be conceded, so 
long as they tell no untruths. In this 
instance the New York Life happens to 
use a full broad column, giving substan- 
tially its official annual report; the Mutual 
gives a summary, and the Equitable sum- 
marizes further into about what is known 
to newspapers as ‘‘a card”; that is all 
there is of the differences, and all com- 
parisons between the three companies 
therefore are idle. We print the compari- 
sons ovly as illustrating how pointless and 
slashing is very much of the current 
criticism of insurance. 

As to subdivision of expense items, 
there must be a limit to that. Let sta- 
tionery be given as an item, and some- 
body might presently rise to inquire how 
much was for blank books, for blanks, for 
paper, etc. Printing might be caught up 
next, with demand to know the items; 
and at last somebody would denounce the 
officers for wasting money in compiling 
and advertising lists of trifles. Grouping 
items is unavoidable, and desire for con- 
cealment and for avoidance of compari- 
sons is not inferable unless (as has some- 
times been done) the grouping is varied 
from year to year. 

This is not an anonymous communica- 
tion, but ‘* Old Policy Holder” is a signa- 
ture which has outworn its respectability. 
And if the old fellow proposes to keep at 
it, he should avoid such a slip as to accuse 
the companies, by inference, of trying to 
conceal whatever details they omit from 
their advertisements. 


vs 
> 


It is said that the new building to 
be erected by the Home Life Insurance 


Company of New York, on Broadway, 
just_above Murray Street, will be the ta L 
est building of its narrow width in the 
world. The general agents of the Com- 
pany at Cincinnati, in an advertisement 
print a cut of the new building with this 
motto, which is not altogether bad: ‘‘ We 
scrape the earth for lives and the sky for 
interest.” 











INSURANCE. 





1851. 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


vii es athe before fore insuring you 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 


JOBE A. A. HALL. Secretary. 
PENN. You can here get. more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 


MUTUAL *)2-s5.00" 





where. Address, 





at less cost than else- 
LIFE 


g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





GEO. H. RIPLEY, 


President, 


GEORGE E. IDE, 
Vice-President, 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 


HOME 


Secretary, 


Actuary. 








Lk 





B INSURANCE COMPANY, 








NEW “YORK. 





++Or< 





ORGANIZED 1860. 





Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


1829 


ARs DOE RT.) $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve................... 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 61,746 76 
Net Surplus................sseeeveeeees 962,940 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1892.83,173,477 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NOo. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PENN 3: 





Age, —~. sound meth- 
h values, incon- 
testable policies ; the 


Mi UTUAL best —. system ; 
LIFE Crestont Street, Philsdcipite 
etree December 31, 1891, inare~aee 


THE ‘UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 
1888. 1889. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,443,625. $11,066,157. $14 101,654. 
CEO. H. emanate President. 


Cc. P. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
A: WHEELWRIGBT, 
WM. T. STANDEN, A 








‘Assistant Secretary. 
Actuary. 





The two most eRbLe jans of LIFE Bh es 
are A ong CONTL BLE T ERM La! ef which — 
~~ in the event of death, at the — 


and the GUARANT 
mbraces 


ROME POLICY which ons 
be 
legal reserve | 

the terms and conditions of these 


Goop AGENTS, desiring to 
» are invited to a & OLNEY, i 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18¥%. 





Cash Capital...................+. $1,000,600 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, etc....... < - 3,161,023 47 


- 1,645,761 24 
+ 2.645.761 24 
5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Cc. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


~ MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western. Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rilto Building, Chica- 
go, Til. 

D. B, WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street. San Francisco, Cal. 


KESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


3. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
£TRBILiTieS) 18°): 995 835 5a5 2a 
$2,185,841 73 
wits. RATE EN! ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
nnual Cash eavtivatbene ox paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the 
eran erent om 


oseeenets Saene ond vee ir any any age sent en 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presioct. 


wp hel mame walt 1891. 


Assets, . 





$159,507,1335 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), . . Coenen ee <2 
Liabilities other than Reserve, “ete pee e 9 52 
Surplus, ° ‘ . . e e 12,080,067 18 
Receipts from allsources, . . . . 37, 734 53 
to -Holders, . . 18,755,711 86 
assumed —— 194.470 607,171,801 00 


Risks in force, 7 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 
Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the oe ee in eneens ot is at risk, new busi- 


receipts, assets and surplus the 
actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. ee 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 








Gaited States Bonds me sage & Loans, ° $81,345,540 48 
oo and other i ° 57,661,455 78 

Collateral Securities, e eae ae e 10,223,903 90 
seems Banke nol Trest at interest, x 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums ete, . 5,206,085 49 





$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
\ 
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THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 








IR a ccc ccescencaccesesenene $136,198,518.38 
Liabilities, inciuding t:+ Reserve on all exist- 

ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 

Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 percent. 

valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,080.56 
Bs vixccbebivins dueagesccVabevs $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
WNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 











contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


846 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuar.es C. Wurrney, Secretary, 


“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 


for the policy-holder.” 


“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892. } 
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Old and Young. 


SILENCE. 
BY F. L. WARD. 


Amrp the night I watch beside 

My silent dead. 

And I aw silent. 

My heart throbs with the dull pain 
Of hopeless grieving. 

The silence of night is over all. 


But tis not silent. 

I listen, and to my strained ear 

Comes the sobbing 

Of distant pines, and the soft, drowsy chirp 
Of nesting birds. 

Faint airsstir the drooping leaves 

About my window, 

And bear with gentle breath the sigh 

Of some near lily 

In perfume sweet to my pale dead. 


This is not silence, for the night 

Is full of sound; 

And am I silent? 

Do I not hear the wild, sad beating 
Of my torn heart? 

Do I not hear my warm breath come 
So seft and slow? 


I am not silent; I think, I feel, 

Iam but quiet. 

Bat my pale love, Oh! she is silent 

Voiceless, still. 

She lies like some white flower fallen 

Prostrate and mute. 

She drooped as fair night flowers droop 

Beneath the sun. 

They call it Death, but Death is Silence. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











me 
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UNA AND KING DAVID. 
BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
PART III. 


‘‘KgEpP your sperets up, my baby,” said 
King David, forcing a cheerful note. 
‘**They’s boun’ to be a house somewheres 
along here.” 

It was the close of their third day afoot. 
In the dusty highway, under the vertical 
beams of a summer sun, Una had walked, 
until a happy cross-cut through the field 
and forest had cooled her sore feet in ver- 
dure ; but now her white cheeks and flag- 
ging steps told the tale of her fatigue. 
They had wasted time and strength in los- 
ing their way in this region denuded by 
the war-cyclone of ordinary landmarks. 
The better class of houses they had passed 
were mostly vacant. The cabins where 
disheartened poor-whites and Negroes still 
lingered were a sorry refuge. They had 
gone hungry for miles, to-day ; and now 
upon the horizon King David’s eager eye 
beheld no sign of human habitation. 

** Don’t you think we might camp here 
in the woods, King David?” she asked, 
breaking her patient silence. ‘‘ Anything 
would be better than the house we slept 
in last night.” 

**My little mistis sha’n’t sleep on the 
ground if I can holp it,” the Negro answer- 
ed in the most lively tones at his command. 
Inside, the heart of him waslead. Hesaw 
violet shadows coming upon the pearl of 
her cheeks ; and at the foot of the next 
rise of the road she stopped and panted. 

‘Honey lamb, you're not agoin’ to 
faint?’ he cried. Una did not speak, but 
smiled at him after a wan fashion. Pick- 
ing her up in his arms, the old man went 
a few paces up the hill and scoured the 
region ahead of him with his gaze. A 
little way before he saw the. gable of a 
house with what he took to be a lamp 
shining out of its casement. 

‘* Glory Hallelujah !” he exclaimed. “Ef 
thar ain’t some Christian soul that lit her 
lamp to be a light unto our feet. Now, 
little miss, you just keep quiet and let me 
carry you.” 

Una could not remonstrate, so spent 
were her forces. She lay very still as he 
toiled upward, keeping her eyes fixed upon 
the heaven above. 

** King David.” 

** What say, chile ?” 

‘“‘Do you remember that picture of a 
young man, over the sideboard in the 
Mount Airy dining room *” 

‘* Sartin I does, Miss Una. He was one 
o’ them grancestors of your pa’s in Eng- 
land, I’veheard tell. A powerful sot-look- 
in’ young gentleman.” 

** All our lives, Hal and I have wanted 
to have a chance to do something like what 
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he did. Something that never seemed 
likely to happen in our quiet country lives.” 

‘* En what did the gentleman do, honey? 
*Pears like I’ve heard, but I kind o’ disre- 
member.” 

Thus cunning David tried to wile her 
into forgetfulness of the stress of this hour 
that filled his own heart with aching. 

‘*He was a young soldier, King David, 
and he lived about two hundred years ago. 
He was sent on a journey full of danger, 
to carry a message that would help to re- 
store a king to his rightfulthrone. It was 
a journey a little like ours, King David,in 
acountry where soldiers were roaming 
around on horseback—moss-troopers, they 
were called. . . . Hal and I often 
played ‘Sir Lionel.’ Hal always wanted 
to be tt, you know; but he said I couldn’t 
be fierce enough for the robber, and so I 
was generally Sir Lionel. Are 
you listening, King David ?” 

** Sure Lis, Miss Una.” 

‘The real Sir Lionel had to go in win- 
ter, and that was far worse than ours. He 
wrote that story about it in the yellow old 
paper Papa keeps in the secretary, in his 
study. He rode on and on over 
hill and dale ‘where the moonshine and 
the snow made the nights as clear as day.’ 
I always remember that. ‘ Iter 
Boreale,’ he called it that means 
a northern journey, King David. 

I never thought I should take a real month: 
ern journey without Hal. . . 

‘* Miss Una, is you mindin’ what I told 
you about keepin’ your sperets up—for 
your mother’s and father’s sakes, my 
dear?” 

‘*Of course I mind; the only 
trouble I have is that I am so heavy for 
you to carry.” 

** Nomor’ ’nasnow-bird on a cedar twig, 
my honey. Can’t you tell me some more 
about your pa’s brave grancestor ?” 

‘One night, in the dale country, Sir 

Lionel was set upon by a notorious robber 
with whom he had a fierce fight—Anthony 
Ellot, the robber was, and they hanged 
him the next year at Carlisle. 
Hal never could made me be ‘ Anthony 
Ellot.’ It’s a long story to tell, 
King David, and I’m a little tired of talk- 
ing; but the end was that Sir 
Lionel got safe to General Monk—and 
gave themessage. If he had lost heart on 
the way, he could never have given the 
message. And I mustnu’t lose heart, must 
I, tillI give mine ?” 

Her voice ceased in sheer weariness. 
Tired King David quickened his pace. 
Oh! for shelter, drink, food for his darling; 
what could he not have borne? He man- 
aged to stagger into the little yard before 
the house, and seat Una upon a broken 
bench. And then he knocked upon the 
door. 

No answer. King David went around 
to the rear—to find the place untenanted. 
The light he had seen was a reflection of 
the setting sun upon a shattered pane! 
He climbed through a window, opened a 


maging the rooms, he found a quantity 
of clean straw with which he made for 
her a couch ; and, lying there, her patient 
eyes followed the old man’s movements 
lovingly. A well of clear water near the 
house supplied them with drink,and a bath 
for her wounded feet; and David had soon a 
bright fire crackling on the kitchen hearth. 
But food, whence was it to come? King 
David groaned within. Following out the 
well-path toa deserted garden, he smelled 
the rich fragrance of raspberries, and a 
cabbage-leaf full of these dainties was 
soon picked and eagerly enjoyed. Warm- 
ed by success, the old Negro prowled off 
again into the now gathering darkness. 


‘Una heard a squawk of some feathered 


biped in distress, and immediately King 
David reappeared bearing in triumph the 
mortal remaias of a fine young fowl, cap- 
tured upon the roost of a recently full hen- 
house. 

It would have been hard to find any of 
the lower domestic arts in which David 
did not justify Mount Airy “ raisin’.” How 
he contrived it Una did not know, but ere 
long there he was by her side, holding a 
broken china plate, upon which smoked 


.| @ morsel of broiled chicken, whose flavor 


was certainly beyond all criticism from 





her, 





door, and carried the child within. Rum-, 


For safety’s sake, he moved her bed toa 
room above, lying down across her door 
outside, with his head upon her valise. 
When her even breathing announced the 
girl asleep, the old man thanked God and 
fell himself into a doze. 

Again the tramp of horses, late in the 
night. David, awake in an instant, crept 
toa front window and looked out. He 
saw a considerable body of cavalry draw 
rein below, and while their horses chafed 
upon their bits, heard the consultation of 
their officers. 

‘*Empty as a last year’s nest,” said a 
voice that David knew, with a thrill, to be 
not one familiar to hisnative heath, And 
then a match flared out into the night, and 
he saw the Federal uniforms. ‘‘ Nothing 
to be got here, that’s plain, to help us to 
track the Johnny Rebs. Well, boys, we'll 
get along, and, luck helping us, be on 
their heels by daybreak.” 

They rode off in splendid style, and 
King David dozed no more. Early in the 
morning he aroused Una, and,sharing the 
remainder of their food, the two set out 
again upon their weary way. How she 
was to endure another day’s walk he could 
not tell ; but in the refreshing cool of dawn 
they followed a wood-path for a couple of 
hours, emerging unexpectedly upon a spot 
where four roads met. Here a pleasant 
spectacle awaited them. Three ladies of 
gentle and kindly aspect were sitting on 
chairs on a farm-wagon piled high witb 
household goods, to which a Negro boy 
was engaged in harnessing a pair of stal- 
wart mules that had been baiting on the 
way. Better than all, the ladies were 
breakfasting from an ample well-filled 
basket at their feet, and they cast upon 
Una a look of such compassionate aston- 
ishment as warmed por David to the core. 

‘*For gracious sake ! what is that lovely 
child doing away off here with that old 
darky?” said the oldest of the three. 

** Come here, Uacie, and give a report of 
yourself. You don’t belong hereabouts, 
lil wager a pretty penny ; nor does she. 
Don’t you know better than to take her 
tramping about in the track of the armies, 
eh?” 

‘““We ain’t no choice, madam,” -said 
David, with his old-fashioned deference, 
standing hatless at the bar of justice. 
“‘ This here young lady is my little mistis, 
—Miss Una Eustis, of Mount Airy—and we 
are on our way”— 

‘* Eustis, of Mount Airy !” said the lady, 
letting fall her knife and fork. ‘‘ Why, 
child, your father is my second-cousin 
once removed. Did you never hear him 
speak of his cousin Septimia Baskerville, 
of the Bower? Come up here this minute, 
and get some breakfast; and tell me if 
you dropped out of the sky.” 

That Una’s oft-repeated story brought 
moisture into the eyes of her new-found 
relatives, we may besure. But Mrs. Bas- 
kerville was a cheery soul and, above all, 
practical ; and her first action was to see 
both travelers comfortably fed, while her 
tongue wagged incessantly in comment. 

** Well! well! well! Wonderg will never 
cease, these war-times. Girls, you have 
often heard me speak of your cousin, poor 
dear Sainty Eustis—this child has his 
mouth and eyestoaT. My child, if I'd 
a roof to. cover me, I’d take you under it 
and get you started off with a proper 
escort. But we're refugeeing, as yousee. 
Heard last night that our house was threat- 
ened because my husband’s a Confederate 
brigadier, and started off at3 a.m. Ex- 
pect to sleep to-night at my brother’s, in 
the next county, We are sure of one 
thing—the Yankee cavalry have just pass- 
ed down the road we’ve got to travel. 
Here, child, sit in my lap; and you squeeze 
in, old man, somewhere beside Scip. 

‘*Where’s my pistol now? Don’t pack 
it with the lunch. Bess and Jinnie—I 
never saw such girls—what are you laugh- 
in’ at?” 

‘* Another time, mother dear,” said Bess, 
a young person with many dimples, “‘when 
we set out to refugee, if it’s all the same to 
you, I’d rather leave the ancestors at 
home. ‘If it wasn’t for the honor of the 
thing, I’'d just as soon have walked,’ as 
the Irishman said when he rode 1 asedan- 
chair without a bottom.” 

* Yes, indeed, mother,” chimed in Miss 





miscellaneous pile of picture-frames ‘and 
furniture, ‘‘ I’m having a dreadful time 
with Great-grandpapa, whowill hang over 
the wheel. And as for old Aunt Dorothy, 
for a court lady she is positively ill-be- 
haved. The only one of them who lies 
low and gives no trouble is the Continen- 
tal general, and he’s as good as gold,” 

“That Jinnie is a case,” said Mrs, Bas- 
kerville, smiling. ‘‘Couldn’t leave Aunt 
Dorothy, who’s a genuine Vandyck, to be 


. burned or to have holes shot through her 


—could I, dear? Now, Scip,get ahead, and 
make those mules travel till we’ve turned 
into the other road, where it isn’t likely 
we'll meet the enemy.” 

Una, wondering, was taken to the hearts 
of these brave women in a most consoling 
fashion. Her limbs relaxed, and sheslept 
most of the morning, clasped in the arms 
of first one, then another.; and when she 
awoke it was to find the way beguiled by 
quips and cranks of wit from the merry 
sisters, with soothing assurances from 
their mother that, as far as their ways lay 
together, she should know no want or 
harm, That age of enterprise, of endur- 
ance, of common trouble, knit warm 
hearts into quick friendships, and the 
Baskerville ladies had not often so con- 
genial an object for their sympathy. 
Turned into a by-road, the mules pro- 
ceeded leisurely ; and late afternoon found 
our fugitives, after a day without alarm, 
on the banks of a churning mountain 
stream. 

‘**Too bad ! too bad !” said Mrs. Basker- 
ville, surveying the situation with her 
keen blue eyes. ‘‘ As I feared, the water’s 
too high to cross, and we'll have to camp 
under the evergreens yonder, off the road, 
till morning. Come, Scip, draw off into 
the pines, and get the fly-tent up. This 
old man is just the one we needed, isn’t 
he? Somehow things always happen for 
the best; and it’s a lovely evening, and no 
chance of rain.” 

Under a fragrant roof of spruce and 
maple boughs, couched upon waterproofs 
spread over a bed of springy moss, Una 
spent her first night beneath the stars. 
Sharing ‘Cousin Septimia’s” blankets, 
with King David sleeping across her feet, 
she drifted off into slumber happily, her 
last waking act to murmur the lines her 
mother loved to say : 

“ And nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 

Nearer home! Una was at home soon, 
through the witchery of dreams. Her 
father’s arms were around her. Her 
mother sat there smiling. There was no 
war, and the grave, sweet face of Sir Lionel 
looked at her from his frame, a “ well 
done” for her trust fulfilled. No war! 
Why, where, then, was Hal? No war! 
What was that sharp report ringing out 
upon the silence of the hour before the 
dawn ? A crack, another, and yet another. 
Cries, oaths, groans, shot after shot rid- 
dling the trees around their hiding-place. 

They knew by experience what it was. 
The Valley women were broad awake in 
a minute, their hearts beating fiercely, 
but calm and mistress of themselves, 
They held together behind the tree-trunks, 
the Negroes at their knees. Hardly a 
word passed between them while the skir- 
mish lasted. 

And it was over wonderfully soon. The 
soldiers nearest them were evidently am- 
bushed.. There was the sound of horses 
plunging and struggling in the ford, and 
a Southern voice cried out: 

‘* We've missed ’em, boys. Ride to the 
upper ford, and head ’em off. We'll save 
a mile and catch ’em yet, the varmints.” 

Una clutched King David’s arm. She 
had not noticed that the old man’s body 
shielded hers. 

‘‘King David, that’s our lieutenant’s 
voice.” 

‘*Sounds mons’ous like, honey. They 
must ’a come here and hid, arter we fell 
a-sleepin’. God send they ain’t any of ’em 
hurt.” 

Ere the clattering hoofs had ceased to 
echo. darkness had fled before the rosy 
touches of the dawn. A strange light 
crept into the woods. They could see 
each other’s faces, blanched and set. And 
the birds twittered in the joy of day re- 
turned. 





Jinnie, trying to keep her perch upon a 


“That was a narrow shave,” said Mrs, 
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Baskerville, looking critically at a bough 
cut by a Minié ball a foot above her head. 
Well, Scip, you’d better harness up, right 
away. Weill cross at the upper ford, and 
take the short-cut to the other road.” 

“J heard grdans; but I don’t see any 
dead or wounded,” said Bess, who had 
been absent on inspection of the outskirts 
of the camp. ‘‘ Mother, I don’t mind say- 
ing now that I’ve had about enough of war.” 

Una, during the bustle of preparation, 
stole aside. She wanted for a moment to 
be alone with God. 

It had grown brighter in the wood. A 
squirrel running down a tree stopped to 
stareat her. As he sped away Una’s eyes 
followed him. And there, protruding 
from a clump of undergrowth, she saw a 
man’s dead hand. There was no mistak- 
ing him. He lay flat upon his back, his 
huge bulk crushing down a bed of maiden- 

hair ferns,his flannel shirt stained at the 
breast, his,.sightless eyes wide open. © It 
was poor John Britton, self-devoted to be 
Una’s “ frend til deth.” 





No, this was no time to waver, when 
her feet were so near the bourn. Mrs. 
Baskerville, who cried over and kissed 
Una, and pleaded with her to come with 
them and wait for a safe chance to cross 
the Union line, could not shake the girl’s 
resolve. The two travelers were still beat- 
ing about from pillar to post, taking the 
fortune of the road, when the good lady 
and her daughters, with their impedi- 
menta of ancestors and sundries, had been 
long installed in comfortable quarters. 
Many days were lost in planning for op- 
portunities that never came to run the 
blockade. Their store of money was near- 
ly exhausted, the month had passed away, 
and the flame of hope was flickering in 
the socket. Then Una declared she would 
press forward again on foot. 

They set out through the ravaged coun- 
try, where the flying crow had to carry 
his rations with him; and, after various 
adventures, were approaching the vicinity 
of Mount Airy, when, trudging along the 
highroad, they were overtaken by a body 
of Union cavalry well mounted and equip- 
ped, whose debonair young captain,a-glit- 
ter with gold-lace, pulled up at sight of 
them. His questions, sharp at first, grew 
gentle as the answers came, and, seeing 
the girl’s condition, he called out to an 
orderly to take her before him on his 
horse to a Dutch farmhouse a mile or two 
away. 

“Rode two days with rebel scouts, you 
say?” he ended, witha laugh. ‘Well, 
when you get back again to Dixie, tell’em 
that Uncle Sam’s boys don’t mean to be 
beat by them in taking care of the ladies, 
any more than with bayonets or sabers.” 

He rode off, touching hiscap. Una had 
not seen so gayly caparisoned a cavalier 
since the war set in. Too worn to speak, 
she smiled her thanks to the orderly, who 
gathered her, lamb-fashion, to his breast, 
told her he had a“ little ‘un at home,” 
and beguiled the way with stéries, as the 
horse left King David far behind. 

The Dutch farmer’s wife, who gave 
them supper, a bed and the promise of a 
lift in an ox-cart the next day, smiled 
scornfully when she saw the Confederate 
money hoarded for this last expense. But 
she relented afterward and took it, to lay 
away ina stocking-leg as a memento of 
the war, perhaps; and the farmer’s lad, 
who on the morrow guided his slow 
beasts, hitched to a pole between four 
wheels, on which Una and King David 
could with difficulty maintain their bal- 
ance, took them a good mile further than 
the authorities at home had instructed 
him to go. 

Now at last they knew themselves to be 
within but a few miles of home. But it 
was said that between them and Mount 
Airy stretched a blue cordon of Union 
troops, to cross which no wayfarers were 
allowed without a satisfactory account of 
themselves, and taking an oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States. Poor little 
Una drew the rags of her secessionism 
Closer, as she thought of this. As a last 
hope, she determined with King David to 
present themselves in forma pauperis at 
the nearest Federal headquarters, and 
ask leave to go to seek her father. ‘I am 





not afraid of the Yankees,” she said, *‘ if 

they are all like that captain and the 

orderly who told me about his child at 

home.” But King David was not so sure. 

They had yet a mile to walk. The 

burning sun beat on the hot flints of the 

turnpike as she limped along in the old 
man’s wake. It would have been hard to 
recognize in this thin, wan Una, with the 
dark circles around her wistful eyes, the 
shabby frock and torn shoes, the fairy- 
beauty of her father’s home. At last she 
put her hand to her brow, and, like the 
reaper’s child of Scripture, cried out, ‘‘ My 
head! my head!” and King David caught 
her, as she reeled, upon his breast. He 
bore her underneath a leafy bower, her 
golden hair drooping across his tatters, 
so tired himself by this additional exertion 
that, for a moment after laying her upon 
a bed of moss, he could only stand, catch- 
ing his breath and wiping the mingled 
sweat and dust that poured down his 
wrinkled face. 

‘*Even if I dared to leave her, there 
ain’t no spring as I know on, hereabouts,” 
David said to himself, forlornly, and, in 
his extremity, burst into tears. 

‘*Why—King David,” her soft voice 
said, chidingly, ‘‘ you’re not really crying? 
Crying for me? See, I am better already, 
since we’vecome out of thesun. . . . If 
it had been Hal who was taking the mes- 
sage he wouldn’t have brokendown. . . . 
Oh! I am sure those officers won’t refuse 
to let me inside their lines. . . . Soldiers 
will surely not be angry with me because 
my father met them in fair fight and Hal 
was killed. . . . Maybe there'll be one 
who'll think about bis own children, like 
my orderly; and he’ll understand how 
fathers and little daughters want each 
other . . . dreadfully.” 

She was silent for a while, crying quiet- 
ly. David knew how much these rare 
tears meant. Never had he felt his igno- 
rance, his lowliness, his impotence to shape 
events, as now. A keensense of his stew- 
ardship to her absent parents oppressed 
his conscientious soul. Act he must, but 
whither should he turn? Hobbling down 
to the edge of the road, he strained his 
eyes up and down its desert length. 

What was yonder cloud of luminous 
vapor rolling in from the direction whence 
they hadcome? That wave of sound gath- 
ering strength and substance as it reached 
his ear? King David gazed and prayed, 
and presently, emerging from the golden 
mist he saw, first, horsemen pacing lei- 
surely; then caissons and guns, and after 
them rank upon rank of marching men in 
gray; and above the dust, banners of scar- 
let crossed with blue. And above the 
noise of tramping feet a chant arising, 
caught up along the line and rendered 
with a grand, sonorous swing: 

“She breathes—she burns—she’ll come, she'll 
come! 

Maryland! My Maryland!” 

A brave sight and a stirring one, wher- 
ever seen, that of an army on the ‘march! 
When the first detachment of troops was 
called to a halt where the old Negro stood 
entranced, it became clear that, in spite 
of feet bare and bleeding, faces flushed 
and eyes bloodshot from the sun, patched 
garments white with dust, and empty 
haversacks, some _ keen exhilaration 
nerved their ranks. 

‘IT say, fellers, I don’t know whether 
Maryland’s a-burning; but I’m tarnation 
sure I be,” cried out a veteran, who thus 
easily produced a laugh among his mates. 

‘‘Is there any little commission you’d 
like us to execute for you in Washington, 
old man?” one of them remarked with 
profuse civility, to the spellbound David. 
‘““Wrap yer compliments up in a neat 
package and I'll take care that President 
Lincoln gets ’em safe.” 

‘Perhaps you're traveling back Rich- 
mond way, Brer’ Pompey,” observed a 
third banterer. ‘‘If you are, please call 
on Marse Jeff and tell him you saw me on 
the way.” 

David turned bewildered to a soldier 
encircled with a bristling array of kitchen 
implements, and carrying a posy on his 
bayonet. 

‘“Which way air you goin’, if I may 
make so bold, sir?” 

“Well, -Uncle, you are behind the 





times,” the man answered, cheerily. ‘* Not 


to know we're part of Early’s corps 
marchin’ on to Washington?” 

At this juncture, Una, fair as a star 
when only one is shining in the sky, ap- 
peared on the bank above. King David 
forgot everything besides, and in the voice 
of a clarion shouted out: 

“Do you hear that, my honey? The 
Good Lawd has opened a way a-purpus 
for you to git to see your pa!” 





It was a royal progress thenceforward. 
Some of the officers, interesting them- 
selves in her affair, voted her straightway 
a seat on a caisson to finish her journey 
with the corps. On this rude chariot, 
smoke-stained with recent battles, 
wreathed with wood blossoms by the men, 
the little daughter of Mount Airy forgot 
the sorrows of the way, forgot uncertain- 
ties ahead, and, thrilling with pride and 
pleasure, rode on the wave of an invading 
army to the very gateway of her home. 

Cheered to the echo by the soldiers, she 
remained standing beside King David un- 
der the iron arch of the outer gate at the en- 
trance of the old familiar avenue, till the 
glow of excitement faded with the passing 
of the troops. Now, she was possessed by 
an indefinable dread of disappointment to 
come, and this she saw plainly mirrored 
in the old Negro’s dog-like eyes that fol- 
lowed every expression of her face. 
Neither dared breathe to the other the fear 
that, ten chances to one, the journey had 
been made in vain. King David thought 
of those many weary miles to be traversed 
before he could restore his treasure to her 
mother’s arms; and in silence, almost like 
culprits, they took their way along the 
grass-grown avenue, through the pine 
woods, that concealed the house from 
immediate view. 

Dusk had fallen, and their first glimpse 
of the dwelling did not reassure the new- 
comers, Shutters were closed over the 
double row of windows at the front; moss 
and grass sprang from the crevices of the 
quaint pyramidal flight of stone steps lead- 
ing to the great door whose very fan-light 
and side-lights were blocked within. The 
long arms of oak trees swept the slated 
roof as the breeze stirredthem. A “ little 
noiseless noise among the leaves,” the 
evensong of insects, was the only sign of 
life that had made the place so dear. 
Chilled and spiritless, the two stood for a 
moment on the weedy carriage-sweep, 
gazing up. Then King David’s eyes spied 
a faint curl of smoke issue from a pile of 
chimneys at the rear, and, brightening, he 
laid his hand upon the heavy knocker of 
the door. 

**Oh! Don’t knock, King David,” the 
child cried, turning whiter. ‘I’m not 
ready to bear disappointment, 
yet.” 

‘*T reckon I’d best go roun’ to the back, 
honey,” he said, himself glad of the 
respite. . 

When she heard the last of his halting 
movements, the child’s physical courage 
for the first time failed. Trembling likea 
leaf, she dropped upon the upper step with 
her cheek against the door. A cloudcame 
upon her brain. She did not hear the 
turning of the big key in the lock; she 
knew only that she was lifted up and car- 
ried inside, toa room where a light was 
burning—that Mrs. Ryan had hold of one 
her hands and was crying while she held 
water to her lips. 

‘‘Papa?” Una gasped, and was answered 
by King David's tender tones: 

‘“* Keep strong, my honey,” the old man 
said, trembling strangely. ‘The Lawd 
that’s bin our pillar of fire by night and 
of cloud by day, bas given you your 
heart’s desire.” 

The child sprang to her feet, every 
nerve strung, her face illumined with 
pure joy. Poor Mrs. Ryan, divided be- 
tween anxiety for the worn little creature, 
and a keen desire to confer instant bappi- 
ness, knew not which way to look in 
answer to the searching of Una’s eyes. 
Her own gaze appealed in turn to David, 
who nodded a joyful yes. Then the good 
woman took Una by the hand, and lead- 
ing her down the long corridor to the 
study door, opened it and gently pushed 
the child within. The two eager listeners 





eutside heard a low cry—another—a flutter 


as of a homing deve, and King David 
stretched forth his hand and closed the 
door. 

‘There ain’t no ears but the Lawd’s as 
ought to hear my little mistis give her 
message to her pa,” he said, straightening 
his bowed form like a sentry on hi : post. 





This and what followed is, by now, 

ancient history in the Old Dominion. The 

case of Col. Henry St. George Eustis, of 

the Virginia Volunteers, who, struck by a 

bullet on the left side of his head at Gettys- 

burg, received a depressed fracture of the 

skull which caused paralysis, with months 

of absolute loss of memory of words, and 

of inability either by speech or writing to 

convey to others any thought, is but one 

of many like cases in the annals of that 

‘time. lt was through the good offices of 

the faithful overseer Ryan, who heard 

from his son, the Union soldier, that Colo- 
nel Eustis had been seen by him in a 
prisoner’s hospital, that a cure was accom- 
plished. Ryan, had bethought him to 
make appeal to an old friend of the Eustis 
family before the war in the dignified 
person of Secretary ——of the —— De- 
partment at Washington; who, bethinking 
him, in turn, of many pleasant weeks 
spent in boyhood as a recipient of Mount 
Airy hospitality, promptly made up his 
mind to see that the hapless prisoner had 
all the benefit of modern surgery before 
returning to the custody of his friends. 
An operation, performed successfully in a 
hospital at Washington about the latter 
part of May, just as Una had set forth 
upon her quest, had been communicated 
by letter to Mrs. Eustis in Virginia, and 
the prisoner was afterward allowed, on 
parole, to go to his own house in charge 
of Ryan. Even as Una had crossed the 
threshold of her home, an order was on 
its way thither from the Bureau of Ex- 
change of Prisoners, informing Colonel 
Eustis that he was to return by flag of 
truce to Richmond, and toe his wife, who 
was expecting him with a joy tempered 
only with anxiety for the welfare of their 
daughter. 





There is a new portrait on the wall of 
the Mount Airy dining room, facing that 
of Sir Lionel who ‘‘bore the message” 
long ago. It is of a brilliant, handsome 
lad, clad in a soldier’s gray woolen shirt. 
Above it hangs a soldier's cap, wrapped 
with a bit of crape—a memento of his 
share in the war for Southern independ- 
ence which Hal’s mother cherishes. Be- 
low it is a picture of another soldier in the 
same uniform, in whose lineqgments Mrs. 
Ryan, now the widowed housekeeper of 
Mount Airy, is proud to recognize and 
point out to visitors, her second son, 
Dennis, who sleeps in Hollywood at Rich- 
mond. Bill Ryan, married and settled in 
place of his father as overseer of the 
Eustis estate, has supplied Mount Airy 
with another edition of Denny, in the per- 
son of his heir, long-legged and freckle- 
faced; and the second Denny has found 
playmates among the boys and girls born 
at the ‘great house” since the war. 
But under the honey-locusts in the Mount 
Airy graveyard rests the gentlest heart 
that ever beat with love for Una. Hay- 
ing seen his ‘‘ little Mistis ” with the orange 
blossoms in her hair, King David was sat- 
isfied to go. 

BaR HARBOR, MAINE. 


A BOY'S PROTEST. 


BY PETER MCARTHUR. 








WHENEVER Mamma says to me 
** Now, be a little man!” 

She makes me sit up straight and be 
As quiet as I can; 


But when she calls me “‘ Darling boy,”’ 
To play she sends me out, 

And with my ball, or some such toy, 
All day I run and shout. 


And that is why I always say 
I'll never be a man; 
But Mamma laughs, and bids me play 
And frolic while I can. 
BRooKLYN, N, Y, 
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Little Agnes: ‘“You’re a pig, Harry; 
you only gave me a quarter of the apple!” 
Her Brother (sarcastically): ‘‘ Maybe you 
want a receiver appointed! Ain’t you sat- 
isfied with a twenty-five per cent. divi- 
dend?’”’—Puck. 
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THE INDIARUBBER FAMILY. 
From THE Frencn oF F. Dupin De Sarnt= 
: Anprék. 
BY CORNELIA W. CYR. 


THERE was Marie Indiarubber, Jacques 
Indiarubber, Emilie Indiarubber. There 
were also the two little dogs, Médor India- 
rubber, arid Azor Indiarubber, and the 
Donkey Indiarubber. This little family 
was very remarkable, on account of the 
good character of ali its members. — 

The mamma of the Indiarubber family, 
little Jeanne, could bathe them as she 
pleased, in hot or cold water; it was all 
thesame to them. She could throw them 
up in the air, to the very ceiling, if she 
was in a room, or in the trees if she was 
in the garden, and it didnot hurt them in 
the least. 

She could bury them in the sand up to 
their ears, or imprison them in houses 
bailt of blocks, and in whose ruins they 
were buried when the final crash came; 
but they came out of these difficulties as 
fresh as if nothing had happened to 
them. 

If she sat down on them, it is true they 
cried a little; but, as they cried in exactly 
the same manner when she pressed them 
gently in her arms, there was no reason to 
think it a cry of distress. 

And they made so little trouble about 
their beds! They could sleep anywhere. 
A basket, waste paper, a corner in the 
dog’s box or in the broom closet, a little 
pail or even a water sprinkler, were good 
enough for them. They slept there as 
peacefully as the others in their gilded 
beds under their eider-down quilts. 

As to their toilets, it was the same 
thing. Emilie Indiarubber wore, summer 
and winter, night and day, the same dress 
of blue and white crochet. Jacques had a 
costume, which was a part of his body 
with a little white collar painted on it. As 
to Marie—I am really ashamed to tell it— 
Marie did not wear any clothes at all; 
this was very convenient for the baths she 
took at any moment. Elegant dresses, 
beautiful little aprons trimmed with lace, 
hats with feathers and flowers, pink 
stockings and bronze ghoes were for the 
others. Azor, Médor and Donkey India- 
rabber were never brushed or combed. 
It is true that, having no hair, they had 
little use of brushing; and, seeing that 
they also took frequent baths, they were 
not dirty. 

Jeanne never took Emilie, Marie and 
Jacques in her promenades as she did the 
others; she never made nice little tea- 
parties for them as for the others; she did 
not embrace them as she did the others; 
she did not call them ‘My dear” and 
** My darling” as she did the others; she 
never begged to take them to bed at night 
to sleepin her arms as she did for the 
others. 

In spite of all this the excellent India- 
rubber family were as smiling and happy 
as the others. Some one said that if they 
knew how to open the doors they would 
have taken each other by the hands and 
the paws, and would have gone to seek 
elsewhere for a real little mamma; but I, 
who know them well, can assure you that 
such an idea never entered their little 
Indiarubb r heads. 

But you ill ask, Who were the others, 
and why did Jeanne love them so much? 

The others were Pauline, Henriette, 
Joséphine, Delphine and Lucie, the sheep 
Corne-d'Or, the rabbit Blanchet, and the 
cat Mistitii And Jeanne loved them 
because they were beautiful. Joséphine 
had lovely golden hair and large brown 
eyes. Pauline was very pretty also, with 
blue eyes, rosy cheeks and long curls. 
Joséphine’s hair was not quite so wavy, but 
she had a charming face. Delphine and 
Lucie were very pretty, altho small. The 
sheep had fine curly wool, and his gilded 
horns shone brightly; the rabbit with 
pink eyes and white fur was beautiful, 
and the cat, also white, moved about 
briskly on its little feet. 

Evidently, in comparison with these 
splendid creatures, so well dressed, and 
these pretty animals so proud of their fine 
fleece, the Indiarubber family did not ap- 
pear very well. It might even be said that 
they were ugly, these poor Indiarubbers, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











hue with some few traces of the bright 
colors which they had once possessed. 
Nevertheless these children had good 
faces, with smiling mouths and pretty 
little noses; the dogs had no hair, it is 
true, but they looked fully as intelligent 
as Corne-d’Or and Blanchet, and the don- 
key was just the right animal to carry the 
very small doll, Mélanie, on his back. 

Nevertheless, Jeanne did not love them. 
What was necessary to change this, and 
to induce the litule girl, to whom belonged 
these two families, to treat them equally 
well? 

Jeanne’s contempt for the Indiarubber 
family, whom she dragged in the sand or 
threw into some disagreeable corner, was 
owing to the fact that she had been 
spoiled by her older sisters, her grand- 
mamma and friends of the family. They 
had given her much too beautiful toys 
before she was old enough to take care of 
them. 

Hence the beloved family was never 
whole. Sometimes it was Pauline whose 
head was broken, or else Lucie had her 
eyes suddenly put out—you could hear 
them rattle in her head—or Joséphine’s 
face was crushed on the marble of the fire- 
place. Then Jeanne’s eyes were like 
fountains, and her crying could be heard 
all overthe house. The sympathies of the 
family were aroused, and some one would 
say: 

**Don’t cry, I will have Pauline, or 
Joséphine, or Delphine healed.” 

And, in fact, after an absence of a few 
days, Joséphine, or Henriette, or Lucie 
would be suddenly found in the beautiful 
gilded bed orin the blue cradle, prettier 
than ever, with a fresh ribbon in her hair 
and new rings in her ears. 

Little Jeanne did not trouble herself 
about these mysterious journeys; her chil- 
dren always returned from them well; 
that was the chief thing. Howevermuch 
her mamma and her nurse told her she 
must be more careful with her beautiful 
dolls, she took no more pains to hold her 
children firmly and to seat them with 
care. 

This is what happened. The friends of 
Jeanne became tired of these endless jour- 
neys for the health of Jeanne’s children 
(it seems these voyages were expensive); 
and one day, a sad day, Joséphine, Paul- 
ine and Henriette went into a closet to 
join Lucie and Delphine, who had been 
shut up there for some time. All five 
were ill, with a most terrible ailment, too; 
they had lost their heads! 

Little Jeanne did not worry the least in 
the world; she thought they would return, 
as they had always done, and, in the mean- 
time, she amused herself with Corne d'Or, 
Blanchet and Mistiti. She put her dolls’ 
shawls on their heads, put them to sleep 
in the little beds, invited them to her tea- 
parties, took them to walk with her; she 
did not give them a moment’s rest. You 
might, perhaps, think that the sad fate of 
her poor Joséphine, her unhappy Henri- 
ette, and her unfortunate Pauline had 
made her reflect a little, and that she 
would be very careful of her sheep, her 
cat and her rabbit. Alas! not at all. 
She caught up Blanchet by the ears, the 
sheep by its horns, and Mistiti by the tail; 
and, altho she covered them with kisses, 
she shook them, swung them, turned them 
and returned them without mercy. 

After a week of such treatment, Corne- 
d’Or, Blanchet and Mistiti resembled each 
other astonishingly, but were very unlike 
their former selves. The rabbit had no 
tail, his ears were pulled off; his little paws, 
twisted out of shape, no longer reached 
the drum on which he played, one of the 
wheels on which he formerly moved so 
proudly was gone. Mistiti had lost the 
collar which had given her motion, and 
the dislocated legs of the poor cat swung 
about with a rattling noise. As to the 
sheep, he was without horns, eyes and 

ears, and, but for the one leg still hanging 
to him, he might have been taken for an 
old, worn-out muff. 

‘*No more toys! I have no more toys!” 
cried Jeanne, bursting intotears. ‘‘Blan- 
chet is ruined! Corne d’Or is broken all 
to pieces, and my dolls have not come 
back! I haven't a single toy! I cannot 
play any more.” 





fer they had kept only their natural gray 
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grave voice (I believe it was her papa’s 
voice); ‘‘where is the Indiarubber fam- 
ily?” . 

‘The Indiarubber family is nothing 
at all,” said little Jeanne; ‘“‘they are not 
real toys.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the grave voice, 
‘that little Charlotte, whom I see there, 
under the chair, has a face, with a nose, 
two eyes and a mouth; I think she has, 
also, arms, hands, legs and feet.” 

“That isn’t Charlotte, it is Marie,” 
sobbed Jeanne. 

“She has even a name! 
need more to be a doll?” 
The little girl was silent for afew mo- 
ments, then replied: 

**She needs a chemise, a pair of draw- 
ers, then stockings and shoes, with a pret- 
tier dress and a hat.” After another 
silence, she said: ‘‘ Perhaps Delphine’s 
clothes will fit Marie.” 

** And that little boy,” continued the 
grave voice, ‘‘ he seems to be a very good 
child. I think he has always been very 
obedient, and he ought to have a ride in 
the carriage or else on the donkey’s back. 
But what will become of that poor little 
doll if she remains much longer with her 
feet in that washbowl of cold water? If 
the doctor should see her, he would say 
to put her to bed with a very warm night- 
gown on her.” 

‘It is Jacques and Emilie,” said Jeanne, 
picking up one under the table and dry- 
ing the other quickly with her apron. 
** Here is a bed for Emilie; it is Pauline’s 
bed. The donkey is in the wooden chest 
with Azor and Médor. I will go to get all 
three of them.” 

And the little girl was already so occu- 
pied, she ran to and fro with such a busy 
air, tucked Emilie in bed so affectionately 
and took so much care to seat Jacques on 
the donkey’s back that it was no longer 
necessary for the grave voice to suggest 
other good ideas. 

Ah! this was a happy time for the 
Indiarubber family! Emilie Indiarubber, 
in the white and blue cradle, under its 
lace curtains! Marie Indiarubber, dressed 
with Delphine’s embroidered pelisses, with 
Delphine’s hat on her head, and ‘prom- 
enaded about the room by Delphine’s lit- 
tle mamma, who sang: ‘“‘ Dodo, dodo,” in 
such a sweet voice! Jacques, who never 
rode except on his head in the cart with 
some pebbles and the spade—Jacques was 
taken for a drive in Pauline’s own carriage! 
Azor, Médor and Donkey Indiarubber 
brought into the pretty room of the dolls, 
put their feet on the lounge where Mélanie 
was lying, the only one of the dolls that 
had escaped the general destruction on ac- 
count of her very small size ! 

When Jeanne’s mamma returned from 
a long walk, she was so astonished, that, 
forgetting to take off her hat, she sat down 
at once to make a new apron for Emilie 
Indiarubber. 

Well, you may believe me if you can, 
but neither Marie, nor Jacques, nor Emilie, 
nor the dogs, nor the donkey showed more 
pride than they ought for their unexpected 
good fortune; neither did they rejoice 
over the misfortune of those whose places 
they had taken. As for Jeanne, she will 
always have affection for the Indiarubber 
family. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 
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SOME CRANES. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 











FATHER sat on one side of the table, read- 
ing the paper, Mother sat on the other darn- 
ing stockings. Uncle Billy now and then 
took a hickory nut from the pan of cracked 
ones little Billy held, shook out the meat 
and ate it. He always took the pieces out 
of which the meat fell easy. He said he 
hated to bother digging out hickory nuts. 
Little Billy, holding the pan, hated to dig 
out hickory nuts too. But he was much 
smaller than Uncle Billy and did not ex- 
press his opinions so freely. $ 

Sammy was cracking the nuts. Heheld 
a@ flatiron upside down between his knees, 
and stood the nut, smallest end up, to 
crack it. It was not rapid work. Sammy 
was only twelve. The nut slipped some- 
times upon the smooth surface of the iron, 
and Sammy hit his fingers instead, with 





** How is this? No more toys?” asked a 








he exclaimed ‘‘ Ouch!” dropped the ham- 


‘mer, and put his fingers into his mouth. 


Then little Billy, with a sympathetic face, 
said: 

* Did it hurt you much, Sammy?” 

And Uncle Billy said: 

‘* All will be well before you’re twice 
married, Sam!” 

Billy’s sympathy was very bad, but 
Uncle Billy’s consolation was worse. The 
seventh time Uncle Billy said that Sammy 
resented it. 

“*T never shall be married twice!” he 
exclaimed, hotly. 

‘“‘No! You don’t say!” cried Uncle 
Billy, in surprise. 

‘*Yes, Ido!” said Sammy, decidedly. 
‘Uncle Peter, he’s been married four 
times, and one day I heard him tell 
Father, ‘each one was wusser nor the 
last! That’s just what he said!” 

‘Dear me” ejaculated Uncle Billy. 

‘* I believe you took the wrong flatiron, 
Sammy,” interrupted his mother. 

‘IT took the one with the bent handle, 
just'as you told me,” replied Sammy. 

He felt as if. the whole family was 
against him. He turned up the iron, to 
show his mother that it was actually the 
one with the bent handle. His elbow 
knocked against Billy’s pan, which upset: 
and the nuts scattered in every direction. 
This was a chance to vent his feelings. 
‘*There! See what you did, Stupid!” 
he said. 

_ Poor Billy, thinking it must somehow 
be his fault, stooped to gather up the nuts, 
without saying a word, and Sammy 
severely turned over the iron, and took 
up the hammer again. 

‘‘T heard a queer story, the other day, 
about a crane,” put in Father’s slow voice. 
You never could tell how much Father 
heard or saw of family matters. He was 
always reading a paper. He never said 
much, but he often smoothed things down 


when the edges were rough. 

‘Cranes are queer birds,” said Uncle 
Billy. 

‘Yes, they are,” assented Father. 


‘This story was told me by an old Prus- 
sian soldiér. He said that when he was a 
boy, his father had a tame crane, who 
was friendly with all the family. He was 
fond of walking about among the farm 
animals; and he made himself very use- 
ful taking care of the cows.” 

“Taking care of the cows!” exclaimed 
Sammy. 

‘Yes. that’s what the Prussian soldier 
said. Hesaid his father kept about thirty 
cows, and the crane was very fond of 
spending his days in the field where the 
cows were kept. He watched them very 
attentively. Whenever a cow tried to get 
out of the field, or to stray far from the 
place where his master had left them, the 
crane followed her with his long legs, and 
pecked at her side with his long bill until 
she was glad to run back again.” 

‘*T s’pose,” said little Billy, thoughtfully, 
‘*he must have pecked at the side of the 
cow which was away from the direction 
he wanted her to go. Because, if he had 
pecked her on the other side, you see, the 
cow wouldn’t have understood what he 
meant.” 

He turned the pan sideways, as he 
spoke, and tapped upon the bottom with 
his fingers to show the way the crane 
probably did it. 

“* There—now see!” cried Sammy, in 
disgust, as a shower of nuts fell over the 
floor again. ‘Think nuts are going to 
stay in a pan when you, hold it upside- 
down? Of course the é¢rane knew! he 
wasn’t simple!” 

‘*T’ve seen a crane stranger than that,”’ 
said Uncle Billy. ‘‘He lived in the 
chimney, just over the fire,” 

‘* Just over the fire!” said Sammy, look- 
ing up. ‘‘ Nonsense, he couldn’t Uncle 
Billy!” 

“Oh, yes, he did,” said Uncle Billy. 
‘“‘T’ve seen him hanging over the fire by 
his head a thousand times, There are 
one or two things you don’t know, Sam- 
my. In fact, he had lived that way in 
our chimney ever since I could remem- 
ber.” 

Sammy stared at Uncle Billy in amaze- 
ment. Billy wrinkled up his forehead, 
trying, in his small mind, to evolve a 





the hammer. ‘Whenever this happened 


theory to explain this wonderful bird. 








«Your mother remembers it as well as 


I,” went on Uncle Billy. “At one time my | 


mother had three of these cranes, and 
they were quite as useful as the bird your 
father tells aboyt who tended the cows. 
They never seemed to mind how hot the 
fire was. While it blazed furiously they 
hung there, swinging to and fro. Careful! 
you'll crack your fingers again, Sam! and 
as long as you won't be married twice— 
Well, the cranes? Oh, yes! they were 
very useful indeed. Mother hung the 
iron pots on them whenever she cooked 
the dinner.” 

“Pshaw!” said Sammy, getting red in 
the face. *‘Thought you were going to 
tell us a real story, Uncle Billy!” 

“The iron pots!” repeated little Billy. 
He looked bewildered a moment, then his 
face cleared. ‘*‘ Ah—that was a joke, Un- 
cle Billy, know! Mother’s got some of 
those cranes now, up in the attic!” 

‘I’m afraid any more such jokes would 
be too much for your small cran-iums!” 
laughed Mother, getting up to clear the 
table. 

‘Your Mother’s crane story, children,” 
remarked Uncle Billy, gravely, shaking 
his head at her, ‘‘ is the worst one yet!” 

BRooKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


CuaMs are silent folk and peaceable; 
but they have lots of sand in them for all 
that.—Transcript. 


..-It never helps the Lord any for a man 
to go bragging about what a big sinner he 
used to be.—Ram’s Horn. 


..-Bulk is not always size. ‘“ Hisdaugh- 
ter’s hand” is a small thing to look at, but 
a big thing to ask for.—Puck. 


... My girl just dotes upon ice-cream; 
Withal she has a heart— 
To help me save, she said: ‘* Now, Charles, 
Do get it by the quart!” 





—Puck. 


... His cup contains no trace of joy, 
He’s wedded to the blues; 
He seeks to find the hotel boy 
Who blacked his yellow shoes. 
—Washington Star. 
..How I envy the Eskimo, 
As he floats on a big ice-fioe! 
His palate he tickles 
With ten-jnch icicles, 
And lunches on hard-frozen snow. 
—New York Journal. 


... She wears a jaunty sailor hat 
Her beauty to exalt, 
And lest her friends should think her fresh 
She poses as a salt. 
—New York Herald, 


...."It ees, howefer,’’ said the distin- 
guished foreigner, as he concluded his 
story, “simply a matter of heard-said.” 
“You mean ‘hear-say,’ of course, Count.” 
“A—h—h; but zis was told me some time 
ago.”’—Puck. 


..“‘I want to ask one more question,” 
said little Frank, as he was being put to 
bed. ‘‘ Well?’ acquiesced the tired mamma. 
‘*When holes come in stockings what be- 
comes of the piece of stocking that was 
there before the hole came?”’—Clipped, 


.. “Browning, dear,’’ said Mrs. Emer- 
son, of Boston, to her husband, “‘ what is a 
cutaneous pastime?’ ‘“‘A cutaneous pas- 
time, love? I never heard of such a thing.” 
‘Weil, I heard two men on the street car 
talking, and one of them spoke of a skin 
game.” —Judge. 


..I went to the play last night,’ said 
Farmer Begosh; ‘an’ I tell ye it was mighty 
fine. One of the fellers was a Farmers’ Al- 
liance man.” ‘‘ How do you know, Silas?” 
said his wife. ‘‘ Because he kep’ a-hollerin’ 
every oncet in a while, ‘ What, hoe, without 
there!’ ’°— Washington Star. 


..“‘ I wonder how many of you know the 
meaning of mercy,” said a teacher in a 
Chinese mission school; and a dozen brown 
hands were held up. ‘Very good. Now 
you, Chang, may give us an illustration of 
its meaning.”’ And Chang said, “‘ Melican 
lady give Chinese boys glishes to wash. 
One plate fall on floor and blake in thou- 
sand pieces. Melican lady cly loud, ‘O 
mercy’ !”—Christian Observer. 


.- Dr. Sawyer: “IT sha’n’t call you ‘ducky’ 
in public again, my angel.’”” Young Mrs. 
Sawyer: “But why not, Robert? I do so 
love to have you affectionate with me.” 
Dr: Sawyer: “No doubt you do, pet; but 
when the habit to which I have alluded 
gives a venomous rival like Dr. Allen an 
opportunity to allude to me as your quack, 
it is, I think, high time I cast about for 
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-gome other term of endearment.”—Funny 
Folks. 


....A gentleman found himself one even- 
ing in delightful téte-d-téte with a fair 
graduate of a well-known finishing school 
for young ladies. She showed him the cur- 
riculum of the institution, and he, after 
simulating a profound interest in the mat- 
ter and knowledge of the subjects, being in 
reality a little awed by the evidence of her 
large mental stature, asked her rather hesi- 
tatingly, with reference to the various 
courses of study, in what she had graduated. 
“Oh,” she said, sweetly, ‘“‘I graduated in 
white swiss.” —The Morning Star. 

.-The Native was at the ticket window 
of a railroad down South, and the smart 
clerk was champing his bit inside because 
the native was so exasperatingly deliberate. 
“How far is it to Wahoo?’ he drawled. 
“Forty-eight miles,’”’ snapped the clerk. 
“What's the price of a ticket?” ‘ One 
fifty.” The native began to go through 


his pocketbook slowly. ‘‘Come, come, hurry 
up,” urged the clerk: ‘‘time’s money on 
this road.” ‘Is it?’ drawled the native, 


laying down the price very carefully. 
“Yes it is.” “ Well,” he said, hauling out 
the ticket; ‘if it doesn’t make any better 
money than it does time, I reckon some of 
you is goin’ to get arrested for counter- 
feitin’ one of these days;’’ and he moved 
away, dragging his heels on the floor at 
every step.— Detroit Free Press. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 








THREE DIAMONDS. 
= 
* * o @ 


* * 


+s 3 6 oe 


* 
se eo S$ 
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4 
os 

* eek & 
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Upper: 1, A consonant; 2; owns; 3, hurry; 
4, a disease of the eye; 5, a vowel. 

Middle: 1, A consonant; 2, an article of 
household furniture; 3, does; 4, a number; 
5, a consonant. 

Lower: 1, A consonant; 2, the ery of an 
animal; 3, carelessness; 4, the goddess of 
discord; 5, a vowel. 

The middle letters down form a proverb. 


WINEGLASS. 
Oo * O 


* & & 
ocoo°o 
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* * * * € 
So at an Oy 

The bow] is a 
two words. 

Across: 1, Anything that hangs broad 
and loose, and to devise mischief; 2, a Greek 
word signifying opposed to, and a river 
famous in poetry; 3, a mineral, and neat; 4, 
ascent, and rest from labor. 

The left acrostic, beautiful; the middle, 
an evergreen; the last, the largest vege- 
table. : 

The two single letters of the stem, the 
abbreviation of a place of justice; the lower 
five letters, false manners, Both diagonals 
of this word the same. 

Across: 1, A vowel; 2, performed; 3, ven- 
tured; 4, the divisions of the year. 

The diagonals, to join together. 

The stem from top to bottom a seat for 
the kitchen. 


triple acrostic, each ine 


UNITED HALF 
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DIAMONDS. 
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he 
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es 
* * * 
* ee K 
* ek ke K k 
* *® e& eK wm mw 
* x & * & 
* «x * 
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a 
*“* * & 


Upper ucross: 1, A consonant; 2, a part 
of the head; 3, to deck; 4, printed, 





Downward from left hand: 1 (lower cor- 
ner letter), a consonant; 2, a preposition of 
nearness: 3, an age; 4, injury; 5, a gentle 
stroke; 6, a personal pronoun; 7, a conso- 
nant. 

Right-hand across: 1, A consonant: 2, a 
printer’s term; 3, to set free; 4, the rainbow; 
5, a cave for animals; 6, a man’s nickname; 
7, a consonant. 

Down from upper letter: 1, Deduced; 2, 
covered with mud; 3, loud noise; 4, a conso- 
nant. 

Lower across: 1,-An opening flower; 
2, oval figures; 3, a texture woven with 
meshes; 4, a consonant. 

Down, from left-hand corner: 1, A con- 
sonant; 2, upon; 3, a close relation; 4, Par- 
adise; 5, to risk money; 6, ourselves; 7, a 
consonant. 

Left-hand across from upper letter: 1, A 
consonant; 2, myself; 3, the bark of the 
oak; 4, a shining mineral substance; 5, to 
fondle; 6, in like manner; 7, a consonant. 

Down: 1, A legislator; 2, ensigns of au- 
thority; 3, point; 4, a consonant. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 14TH. 
PECULIAR RHOMBOID. 


RI 'C:32'34 2D 

ieda awe 
Wms yy F> ee 
BENTLEY 

FIVE UNITED SQUARES. 

em iu see 

me t ee l 

u tekelk 

key 

ly ere 2 

yea lee 

ea t fee 


A BATCH OF TENS. 


1, Crownets; 2, levanters; 8, tensile; 4, 
tendracs; 5, tentifs; 6, threatens; 7, terpenes; 
8, ternate: 9, instance; 10, persistent; 11, es- 
sentially; 12, debasement; 13, supple- 
mentary: 14, concatenations; 15, adherent; 
16, essential; 17, abstinent; 18, incoherent; 19, 
gentleman; 20, geminates; 21, segmental; 
22, germinates. 


PENTAGON. 
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STOP THIEF. 


yspepsia is stealing the roses from many 


Prt 
faces blan 


BEECHAM’S 


wa arrest the rascal, 
and restore health,¢ 
Bie hors = color; they 

» acting like 


will cure Sick Headach 

@ charm on the iiomact, Liver and 

Kidnevs- Price 25 cents a box. 

Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. we 


er ag and making many men’s 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 






00 NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, — oo e, and the con- 
sumer pays for no or glass 

with PB ne purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 














OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








In the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. 
It is a.-great thing for invalids but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. ‘Our little Cook Book 
explains many ways of _ using 
Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 











GOOD FRIEN DS. 

“INDEPENDENT” recommends us as 
Fem T' Merchant Tailors and Clothiers, for they 
(i know by experience our ability and standing. 
WY Itissaid that our house gives the best and 
most for your money in trade values. This 
is probably true, for 36 — experience in 


U 
i one business should warrant a good reputa- 





tion and afford choice and satisfaction to 


every patro! n fact, a short visit to our 
store will educate and equip any gentleman 
— esi to dress properly and economi- 
c 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, GLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 


OPPOSITE i 


CITY HALL PARK. } 


4 245 BROADWAY, | 
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WF DRESSING 





For none B ops, Saddles, Fly Nets 
Traveling B: eu Equipments, Etc. 


be Ny Ly Us sos = peel or 


globe. 
SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


“HEA LTH ‘BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the recei fl « oetage. . Dr. W. E. 
DUNN. 331 Lexington Ave.. v. ¥. 


: 













SLA | 





a kindred 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, 
maladies, are cleaned out from the system Oe 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATE 





For Catalogue & Prices ot “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms 
etc., write HARTMAN M'F’G © 0., Beaver Falls, Pa 








It is a natural effervescent soda water; contains lithia 
and magnesia—the soda predominating. 

It drives away malaria, cures biliousness and dyspepsia, 
corrects the stomach. 

It can be used continuously with increasing good results. 


It is the finest mineral table water known. 
It is particularly adapted to use in the reduction of wines, liquors, cordials, ete. 


diluent. 


It is safe. 
A perfect 


It is used in clubs, hotels and families, and when once used always used 


It is an American water of merit, and costs no more than the lesding imported waters. 


combination water it is the best. 


Asa 


Unexcelled for Family, Club and Restaurant use. Address for literature, 


MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou Springs, Colo, 


Sold by all first-class groveries, 


Also by all druggists, 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, July 14th, 1892.) 

SUGAR.—Raw, unchanged in price and quiet. 
Refined, quiet and easier, with quotations at; 
cut loaf, 5@5}éc.; crushed, 5@5i¢c.; powdered: 
4 11-16@4 18-l6c.: granulated, 4 5-16@4 9-l6c:;, 
Mould “ A,” 4 7-16@4 9-10c.; Columbia “ A,” 4 1-16 
@4 3-léc. 

TEA.—Amoy, ‘l5c.; Fuhchau 18@28e.; For- 
moo, 21@45c.; Japan, 13@30c. 

COFFEE.—Mocha, 224@28c.; Java, 27@29c.; 
Maracaibo, 14@22c.; Brazil, 12:4@13c.; Laguay- 
ra, 16@21c. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork, mess, per bbl., $12@13 
for old; hort clear, $14@17; family, $15@16; extra 
prime, $12.50218.50. Beef, in light request, with 
city extra quoted at $12.50@13.50; family, $9910 
extra mess, $6.5027.50. Beef hams quiet and 
steady at $17. Cut meats, pickled hams, 11%4@ 
12%c. smoked, 13@13¢c; pickled shoulders, 7c.; 
smoked, 734c. pickled bellies, 9c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Exports of fiour to the 
West Indies have been good, and prices remain 
as firm as last week. City Mill is quoted at 
$4.25@4.40; patents, $4.6024.85; winter wheat, low 
grade, $2.35@3.15; choice to fancy, $4.45@4.50. 
Minnesota spring wheat, low extra, $2.35@3.15; 
clear, $3.25@$4; rye mixtures, $3.25@3.75. Rye 
flour, quiet and steady. Superfine, per bbl., 
$3.75@4. Cornmeal, yellow Western, $2.75@3.15: 
Brandywine, $3.25. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Hogs a little lower 
in price, country dressed, 8@8¢c. for medium, 
and 9c. for light. Dressed mutton slow at 8@llc. 
per bb for inferior to good, and extra prime, l1}c. 
Dressed lambs weak at 10@13c.; choice, l4c. per. 
Dressed calves lower at 7%@l0c. for country 
dressed veals; 8@ilc. for city dressed. City 
dressed beef less active at 7@8¢c. per b.; choice 
and extra sides a trifle higher. 


CORN AND GRAIN.—The agitation over the 
Hatch bill this week has had a tendency to 
weaken prices of grain, and favorable weather 
reports from all parts of the country, barring 
rains in the Northwest, have increased this 
downward tendency. Nevertheless. the coming 
crops are so nearly assured that weather reports 
cannot depress prices to any great extent. Fa- 
vorable quotations are made for ungraded spring 
and winter red, 73@90c.; No. 1 hard spring, 
88@90c.; No. 2 red, 86@87c. Rye has been dull, 
weak and unsetiled at 76@8&2c. Barley and malt 
are neglected except by brewers for intmediate 
use. Corn has had several breaks in price this 
week, and has followed, which 


heavy selling 
d to make it recover imatre h. Quota- 
‘usaremade for w ed mixe mia wi 


.. making a 
eral decline ot one or two .cents ‘per bushel | 8! ~d 
last week. Oats followed corn in the downward 
decline, and No. 3 mixed is quoted at 34l¢c.: No. 
3 white, 35i4c.: No. 2 mixed, 35@35\4c.; No. 2 
Hay and straw show a decline, an 
fancy 3 quoted at 85c., and choice at aT 
tone rye straw is dull at 55@60c.; oat straw at 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—Prices are lower 
upon nearly all vegetables than last week, and 
owing to abundant showers the articles are all 
— and worth the —— asked for them 

reen corn still comes from the South, and sells 
for 4oc. per doz. A few lots of inferior as; 
Foren and sell for 20@40c. per bunch according 
quality. South <= tomatoes are a little better 
than last week’s shi —_ = ‘hey go at 20c. 
per qt. Long Island is er market 
vegetables rapidly, and men as follows in the 
markets: — per peck 40c.; beans per peck 50c.; 
crookneck squash, apiece; new 3c. 
Sane new turnips, nips, 2%. a half peck; cabbages, 
. a head; cucumbersin abundance at three for 
~ New pe ead — unchanged A $1.50 

r bbi., an old ones are scarce ai 
ond . lants are selling for $1@2 
per 7 vt & per hundred pounds, and 
early “celery at MM per doz. bunches. Caulifiowers 
are 3S per dos. oz., good size, and lettuce 25c. per 
doz. 


GREEN FRUIT.—The fruit and berry mar- 
kets are the br tempting of all at this season 
S the the year, uantities of domestic and im- 

ant > the stands bright with col- 
ae. 4g year the New York it market 
ws better, and new early varieties are sent 
ere. California, Florida and Geo unload 
and one 1 
to buy early and much. e first oa arrived 
this week from California, and, tho ene small 
green, they seli for 60c. 
Georgia sends new red Astrachan cpates for Tic. 
per doz., and both of these States are su, plying 
us with new peaches which sell for saboc. pe 
doz. ———_ tempting in flavor and looks 





d A a in fruits are new 
= pt 5 m Oaiifornia = ate { ra See 
pga Ld come from Filo al per b., and 
the Black Ham) from hothouses 





the 

vt Tb. ag | farms supply blackberries and 
iueberries at 15@18c. ay qt, Currants are plen- 
tifal at Wale. per ®. in baskets, and red rasp- 
berries 25c. per qt-, black ‘ones, oe. oe 
7 k — only fancy - 
mar and se as c 
DB. cece and semspeastons ase plonsital. 


the former 
latter for 10 

BUTTER sw CHEESE.—The usual ad- 
vance in the summer price of butter has been 
made, and —_~ oy have not been large. All 
the news from the dairy districts are favorable, 
but thereis a feeling that there will be a later 
shortage of 


h-flavored, fine stock. Hence 
are held in storage Bac 4 





‘for tes trade are ected at Creame: 
State and enna, . State dairy, tu 
and =F : Western imitation creamery, 
C.5 


Western dairy, firsts, ets; 
ise, Demand is only 


bats en for cheese, and Fall cream, white 
fancy, sells = thy ; colored, a trified higher; 
common to fair, 7@8c.: gg sims, fa! fair 3O5c.; 
State factory, full skims. Ic 


% 


"POULTRY AND EGGS.—Prices remain un- 
changed. Fresh killed Northern Eastern 


‘and 
chickens, oa ee ag : fowls, extra choice, lic. 
Western iced 1% | broilers, 18@22c. 


on New State and Penna eggs. 
choice, sell at Weitee per doz.; Western, 
prime, 16@J7c; inferior, 14@léc, 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


PEACH GROWING IN THE NORTH. 
BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 


THE peach is a royal fruit. Its original 
home is popularly supposed to have been in 
the plains of Persia or of Armenia. It is a 
fruit no one rejects. Every one enjoys a 
rosy-cheeked luscious peach. Its culture 
has. been very profitable in some places, 
while wherever it can at all be grown, there 
the attempt should be made. The tree is 
rapid in growth, producing fruit almost as 
soon as do the berry bushes that are found 
in nearly every garden in the land. Hence 
the objection that so many urge against 
planting fruit trees does not hold good of 
this one. Often small crops are produced 
the third year from planting, while good 
crops may be expected the fourth year. If 
the tree does not live long, that is a small 
objection, as it can so easily be replaced by 
@ new one. 





HISTORY. 

The botanist De Condolle supposes the 
peach to be a fruit originated in China. 
Darwin suggests that it has been originated 
from the almond, just as the nectarine 
sprung from the peach. The peach, as we 
to-day know it, is found wild in no part of 
the world. It has been cultivated in China 
from time immemorial. Its present name 
is supposed to be derived from Persia, its 
botanical name being Persica. Xenophon 
makes no mention of it, and it possibly was 
not cultivated when he made his famous 
retreat, B.c. 400. Theophrastus, writing 
about 300 years before the time of Christ, 
mentions it as in his time cultivated. On 
the plains of Afghanistan are found appar- 
ently wild species of peach which some bot- 
anists have considered the possible original 
form of this fruit. 

SOIL AND CLIMATE. 

The peach delights in a light, dry soil. It 
will not flourish in a heavy or wet soil. 
Often it does remarkably well for a time in 
arather poor soil, tho on such soils the 
trees are often short lived. Sandy, shaly, 
or any form of light soil may do fairly well. 
Clay soil is to be avoided for this fruit. 

The peach will not withstand great cold. 
It does best below the limit of snow, as in 
the Carolinas and Georgia, tho it is culti- 
vated even in the New England States, good 
crops being secured as often as three years 
in five, tho there is nothing certain in mak- 
ing estimates for this fruit in cold climates. 
With care the area over which the peach 
may be cultivated can be greatly extended, 
for there are frostless belts and protected 
areas even far North. In very exposed re- 
gions the peach may be laid upon the 
ground (being trained for this purpose), 
and protected, as is done with the grape. In 
this way it may be cultivated in Maine, 
Minnesota, Dakota and Canada; not ina 
commercial way, it is true, but to supply 
household needs. 


SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 

In the North it is best to secure a piece of 
ground which is well protected from severe 
winds. This protection may be by hills or 
by belts of timber. Elevated grounds are 
to be chosen rather than low ground, light 
soil rather than heavy, and a northern ex- 
posure rather than a southern, altho some 
orchards with a southern exposure have 
done very well. The advantage of a north- 
ern exposure lies in the fact that on the 
north sides of hills the trees remain dor- 
mant later in the spring and so escape the 
effects of late frosts. A location near a lake 
or a large body of water has much the same 
effect. 

On elevated grounds the bad offects of 
frost are not so severely felt as on low 
grounds. It will pay to carefully consider 
the question before coming to a final de- 
cision in reference to the site for an orchard; 
for on the proper settlement of this ques- 
tion will depend in large measure the fail- 
ure or success of the experiments. 

PLANTING. 

Spring is the proper time to plant the 
peach. It is generally not so safe to plant 
it in the autumn, tho the writer has been 
successful at that time. The ground should 
be cropped for a year with corn or potatoes 
to get it free from grass before setting out 
the trees. After plowing, the land should 
be marked off in rows from twelve to eigh- 


‘teen feet each way, depending upon the 


fertility of the soil. Asit is only necessary 
for purposes of cultivation to have the rows 





run one way of the soil, where hillsides are 





planted, the rows of trees may be made to 
run along the sides of the hill, or, it will 
be still better to give a gentle deseent to 
the rows, so that the rain water, if it begins 
to run off the field, may have a gradual 
descent along the furrows of cultivation, 
which will greatly prevent the formation 
of gullies in the orchard. If the land is 
very steep it may be terraced. 

If the plow is run deep, when marking 
out the rows for the trees, there will be 
little need of digging any holes. If the 
ground is very dry, the roots of each tree 
should be dipped in water before planting, 
or some water may be placed in the hole. 
There is one precaution to be borne in mind 
in planting the peach, if one wishes to 
make the trees all grow. This is to trim 
all the branches off, leaving nothing but 
the naked stalk or trunk. If treated in 
this way, nearly every tree will grow. 

Small peach trees, one year old, are the 
best to plant. The small trees will, in two 
years, overtake larger ones in growth. 

CULTIVATION. 

The peach orchard should be cultivated. 
All successful growers of the fruit agree in 
this. The peach orchard should be kept as 
free of weeds as a cornfield or potato patch. 
If a sod form in a young orchard, there is 
little hope that it will ever do any good. 
Old trees will, however, bear fruit in a sod. 
Tosecure thorough cultivation of the peach 
orchard, it iscommon to plant corn or pota- 
toes between the rows for three or four 
years while the trees are small. In the 
South, they generally plant the peach or- 
chard in corn, while in the North potatoes 
are often planted. When the trees get too 
large and shade the ground so that crops 
cannot be cultivated under them, the or- 
chard is to be plowed in the spring and 
then later dragged with the harrow to keep 
down the weeds. The soil must be kept 
clean. ? 

Some cultivators of the peach claim that 
the trees do best when no crops are grown 
in the orchard. All agree that no grain 
crops should be grown; nothing except 
corn, potatoes, and such crops as are culti- 
vated and make their full growth in a sin- 
gle season. Corn is thought to be valuable 
on account of the shade it furnishes. 

The Hale Brothers, who have been very 
successful in growing tie peach in Con- 
necticut, keep the ground well cultivated 
and clear of allcrops. They do not use the 
plow, but depend upon the cutaway. har- 
row, which for them does the work well. 
All cultivation should cease after August 
18th, that the wood may all ripen. 


FERTILIZERS. 


It has been stated that the peach will. 
thrive on thin soil. This is true, and yet to 
get the best results it is necessary to use 
fertilizers. The peach, like the potato, 
most needs potash. This may be given it in 
the shape of wood ashes; but if these can- 
not be had, then muriate of potash should 
be applied. Two pounds scattered about 
each tree in the spring, just before growth 
commences, will have a wonderful effect 
upon the trees. Barnyard manure will not 
supply all the needs of the peach tree, and 
to get the best results ashes or muriate of 
potash must be used. If the soil is very 
thin nitrate of soda may be applied to pro- 
mote growth of wood. Wood ashes and 
ground bone applied to the soil will always 
benefit the peach tree. The Hale Brothers 
recommend 1,000 to 1,200 pounds fine ground 
bone, and from 300 to 500 pounds muriate of 
potash, per acre, annually, with nitrate of 
soda in addition for any trees which seem 
to need any special attention. Lime seems 
to be beneficial to the peach, and some grow- 
ers apply about fifty bushels to the acre be- 
fore setting out the orchard, with satis- 
factory results. Common salt, in destroy- 
ing insect grubs in the soil, is also of value, 
and should be tried in every peach orchard. 


PRUNING. 

When the peach is planted, all the 
branches are to be cutoff close to the stem. 
When the young sprouts start, only three 
should be permitted to grow to form the 
head of the tree; the others should all be 
rubbed off. The second spring, about the 
time growth commences, from one-third to 
one-half of the previous season’s growth 
should be cut off, and each succeeding year 
this pruning off the ends of the branches 
should be performed. This will prevent the 
formation of the long and thin branches 
ready to break under a load of fruit, or in 
heavy gales of wind. An orchard which is 
regularly pruned will always present a much 
finer appearance than one not so treated. 

Another advantage in this method of 
pruning is that the fruit is thinned at the 
same time, so that a laborious and expen- 
sive task is obviated. This pruning may be 
deferred until all damaging late frost is 


past, tho itis much more easily performed 
while the trees are entirely naked of leaves 
or blossoms. 


VARIETIES. 


In each locality, certain varieties are in 
popular favor. The season north of Vir- 
ginia may be extended from July to Octo- 
ber, and for family use a list covering the 
whole season should be made out. Sucha 
list is the following, in which the earliest 
ripening varieties are placed first, viz.; Mt. 
Rose, Stump, Late Delaware, Late Craw- 
ford, Smock and Salway. The Mt. Rose 
will ripen about August 18th, the next 
week Stump, and so on until October 10th, 
when Salway will ripen. The following are 
highly valued in Pennsylvania: Mt. Rose, 
Oldmixon, Stump and Crawford Late. For 
profit, it is generally stated that in the 
North the late varieties are the best; they 
come into the market after the Southern 
fruit is all gone. In some seasons, however, 
the very late peaches mildew and rot. In 
the Hale Brothers’ experience, the Early and 
Late Crawfords give one light and one full 
crop in ten years. Mountain Rose, Old- 
mixon, Stump, Keyport, Wand’s Late and 
Stevens gave them full and two partial 
crops in ten years, while Alexander, Smock 
and Hill’s Chili have given full crops each 
year. For the Michigan Fruit Belt, Presi- 
dent T. T. Lyon names the following as the 
most hardy varieties 
“ so far as liability to the winter-killing of their 
fruit buds is concerned. They are named, as . 
nearly as may be, in the order of their relative 
hardiness: Hill’s Chili, Keyport (white), Lewis* 
Kalamazoo,* Golden Drop; and, among the very 
early varieties, Hale and Rivers. There is little 
difference, among the glandular varieties, so 
far as hardiness of wood growth is concerned. 
The serrate-leaved are usually considered less 
hardy in this respect, probably mainly on account 
of the enfeeblement consequent upon mildew! 
to which, especially at the North, they are more 
or less subject.” 

Recently the Hale Brothers have been 
recommending the Excelsior peach as a 
sure fruiter in the climate of New England. 
It is thus described: 

“The tree is dwarfish in growth, of willowy 
drooping habit, tough wood, and does not split. 
The fruit can all be picked from standing on the 
ground. The fruit is roundish in form, slightly 
flattened, with a distinct seam across the blossom 
end. Thecoloris bright yellow with a red cheek, 
freestone, yellow flesh, sweet, juicy and rich. 
In fact, it combines more good points than any 
other peach ever known here. This variety will 
revolutionize peach growing in New England 
when it becomes known to fruit growers.” 
Peach -growers in Pennsylvania hope for 
three good crops every five years. 

There is considerable difference in the 
time of blossoming and in the hardiness of 
bud, so that success or failure in peach 
growing in the North may turn on a proper 
selection of varieties. 


PROPAGATION. 


The peach pits are buried in autumn in a 
dry bank. In'the spring they are planted in 
rows and soon make a rapid growth. In 
June (or one year from the June following 
the time when planted) they are budded, 
and the next year, when the shoot is a year 
old, they are ready to set out. If the peach 
is grown from seed it does not always come 
true, but in nearly everv case valuable fruit 
will be obtained, good enough for family 
use, in which respect the peach differs from 
the apple. Thereis a popular belief that 
the unbudded trees are more hardy, will 
live longer, and bear better crops than those 
budded. ‘‘June budded”’ trees are those 
which have been budded the first season 
from the seed. This is now largely prac- 
ticed in the South, and wherever rapid 
growth can be secured the first year. 

The peach may also often be propagated 
from slips, like the willow, quince and other 
plants, tho this method is not often em- 
ployed. 

DISEASES. 

The peach, like all other valuable plants, 

is subject to certain enemies and diseases. 
The borer likes peach wood, and must be 
combated with salt, coal ashes, lime and 
washes containing carbolic acid and Paris 
green. If the trunks of the peach trees are 
whitewashed in May and again in August, 
the wash containing carbolic acid and Paris 
green, but little trouble may be anticipated 
from the borers. This wash may be 
made as follows: Fill a half barrel half 
full of fresh cow manure; add one-half 
bushel air slaked lime, one-half bushel hard 
wood ashes, three pounds sulphur, one pint 
crude carbolic acid, and water enough to 
make it like a very thin paint, Removeall 
grass, weeds and loose earth from the base 
of the tree, and paint it with this mixture, 
using a half-worn corn broom, from the 
ground to the limbs, leaving a thick puddle 
at the'base of the tree. Apply about May 
20th and July 15th. 








*Local varieties. 
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“ The Yellows” is the most serious disease 
of the peach in our country. Itis supposed 
to be due to a minute fungus growth which 
attacks trees a little less vigorous than 
others, but often.destroys all the trees in 
the orchard alike. There is no known rem- 
edy for this disease except to dig up avd 
burn every tree seen to be affected with the 
disease. In Michigan the disease has been 
decidedly checked in this manner. The 
yellows are not known south of Virginia, 
tho they seem t6 be surely spreading south. 
Premature ripening of the fruit and tufts 
of small yellow leaves are indicative of the 
yellows. The disease is often promoted by 
the starvation of the trees, so much so, 
that some growers believe the disease to be 
caused only by starvation. Hence, the rem- 
edy is more fertilizer, the best being potash, 
wood ashes and ground bone. 

IS PEACH GROWING PROFITABLE? 

Can the peach be made a profitable farm 
crop in the North? The writer believes it 
worth atrial. Yeurs ago, Mr. Jobn Rutter 
was successful in Chester County, Penn., 
paying for farms with a single crop of 
peaches. In Perry and Juniata counties, 
Penn., peaches are being grown in large 
quantities and are found to be profitable. 
It is reported that 200,000 trees were set out 
last spring in these counties. In Connecti- 
cut, the Hale Brothers have produced a 
single crop which report says has netted 
$25,000. A few hundred trees will not cost 
much money. Other crops can be grown on 
the ground while the peach trees are matur- 
ing, so that the experiment can be made of 
small cost. We advise an acre of peaches 
on all farms with exposure and soil at all 
suitable, and if the experiment does provea 
failure, it will nevertheless soon be over 
and will cost no greatsum. It is only by 
such experiments that our knowledge of the 
adaptability and the range of fruits can be 
determined. 


Showing the growth of the industry in 
Pennsylvania, a recent issue of the Lew- 
istown, Penn., Free Press says: 

“ Peach growers say Juniata Connty will ship 
one hundred thousand crates the coming season. 
Four hundred people and one hundred wagons 
will be required to gather the crop.” 

BOOKS. 

“Fulton on the Peach,” price $1.00. is a 
good book, explaining peach growing in 
Delaware. ‘“‘ Rutter on the Peach,” 50 
cents, is written from the Pennsylvania 
standpoint. Both authors have been suc- 
cessful growers, and their books should be 
read by all who expect to cultivate this 
fruit. The catalog of Wm. Peters’s Sons, 
Wesley Station, Md., is also recommended, 
because of the very full list of varieties 
given, with quality, time of ripening, etc. 

LEWISBURGH, PENN. 
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A FEW NEW PLANTS. 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 


THE new Aristolochia ornithocephala is 
described as an extraordinarily singular 
plant: ‘‘ Flowers with the head of a hawk 
and the beak of a heron, with the wattler of 
a Spanish fowl.’”’ A. grandiflora, also new: 
“The flowers have the most perfect resem- 
blance toa young duck—body, neck, head 
and bill. It might also be compared to a 
swan, the wings folded against the body 
being plainly visible. The expanded flowers 
have the novel combination peculiar to this 
family. They measure fiftéen inches long 
by six broad. The plant is as easy to culti- 
vate as the moonflower.”’ 

Tbe Hypericums are an interesting class 
of shrubs, with golden flowers, single and 
double. They will thrive almost anywhere, 
even under trees, and are, therefore, well 
adapted for shady places. A moderate shade 
and moisture suits them best. H. Moseri- 
anum is a new dwarf bybrid, originating 
with M. Moser, of Versailles. It has been 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Roy- 
al Agricultural Society, of London. It isa 
cross between H. calycinum and H. patu- 
lum. It has attracted much attention in 
the Royal Gardens at Kew. Blooms very 
freely for several months. Mr. Juhn Paul, 
of Washington, has imported it. 

The new Hypericum, discovered on the 
mountains of Tennessee, set out in my 
garden last year, came through the wiuter 
in the open safely. It is a giossy-leaved 
bush bearing abundance of double golden 
yellow blossoms. 

Hydrophylum Canadense is a perennial 
but little known. It is well adapted for 
damp, partially shaded situations. There 
are so few plants that will thrive under 
trees or in shady corners that when one is 
found specially adapted for such places, it 
ought to be widely known. This specie 
grows from one to two feet in hight with 
palmate foliage roundly lobed, rising from 
thick root stooks. There are two varieties, 
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white and blue. The flowers, which are 
bell-shaped, are borne in one-sided racemes. 

Clematis paniculata has not unfrequent- 
ly been sent out as C. robusta. It is, how- 
ever, quite distinct and superior while 
equally hardy. It has large dark-green 
shining foliage. It bears large panicles of 
white flowers in August and Séptember, 
having the fragrance of hyacinths. A 
very rapid climber. 

A new type of geraniums has been intro- 
duced; a spotted class similar to the French 
Pelargoniums. “Spotted Gem” is the 
only one as yet introduced here to my 
knowledge. It is pinkish-crimson with nu- 
merous spots on the three lower petals. 


_ Jacques Callot is a seedling from the beau- 


tiful fancy geranium,Souvenir de Mirande. 
It is like,only of larger size. Connell’s Favor- 
ite is a very attractive novelty, ‘‘ rose shad- 
ing to carmine, with two petals of scarlet; 
white eye.” 

“P. Crozy ’”’ isa hybrid between a zonate 
and an ivy geranium, the first that has been 
sent out of this character. It combines the 
characteristics of the two species. The 
flowers are brilliant scarlet borne in im- 
mense trusses; the individual flowers are 
very large. They are semi-double and_ last 
alongtime. Named for its originator who 
is so widely known in connection with the 
beautiful dwarf French cannas. 

Charles Turner is a superb ivy geranium, 


‘superior to all others. ‘Color, light scarlet 


shaded with rose; the two upper petals are 
veined with dark crimson. 
YARMOUTH, ME. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JNO. 





Ww. CAUGHEY. 


In the Allegheny, Penn., public parks 
wild geese and the domestic ducks and 
geese mate and breed each season unmolest- 
ed. Onasmall island, in the middle of the 
lake, may be seen a large, proud, white 
China goose protecting a wild gander sit- 
ting on anest of eggs; another cross-bred, 
Toulouse goose mated toa similiar mate. 
Besides these a little wood duck, in beauti- 
ful plumage, has found a friend in a homely 
and seemingly ‘ back number ”’—a common 
goose. The happiest and most contented 
family is this flock of water fowls and their 
mixed off springs. 


Boiled rice is good for young chicks, be- 
cause @asily digested, containing the essen- 
tial ingredients for producing growth of 
body and bone. It should be thoroughly 
cooked and fed moderately dry, not sloppy. 
As with the Chinaman, rice is the staff of 
life among the many large flocks of fowls 
raised in China. The Chinese are great 
poultry keepers, they carry live fowls to the 
market strung up by the legs to a bamboo 
pole. A nice boiled chicken with plenty 
of rice will make any Chinaman grin and 
be happy. 


During the harvest season several bushels 
of sweepings from the barn floor will yield 
excellent food for a growing flock of poul 
try. Instead of losing it, see that all 
goes to your hens, producing in eggs a 
better profit than you received in time past. 
Be not wasteful: a little forethought ill 
save many dollars of profit in watching 
these little items carefully. There is always 
a waste holein poultry keeping; this plan 
carried out will stop up one of them. Try, 
and notice the result. 


The Partridge Cochin is a pretty fowl, as 
good as any Cochin we have on the farm. 
More active at times than the Black or 
Buff, altho Cochins are not considered 
at any time a very active fowl. They are 
large and well-formed fowls, and so quiet 
they suit the ruralist who desires a fowl 
harmonious in disposition to his surround- 
ings. Partridge Cochins lay steadily under 
good care and mature as rapidly as any of 
our large varieties. 


If the farmer who complains that there is 
nothing in poultry would stop to reason 
why it has been so with him, frankly weigh- 
ing his lack of care to them with what he 
sees as disadvantages surrounding the keep- 
ing fowls he would then place the blame 
where it belongs. Few farmers advertise 
what they have for sale, a ten-dollar bill 
expended in this way would break their 
hearts, to part with so much, to them a 
very foolish expenditure of money; yet this 
one way of selling surplus stock of any 
kind has proven to many the great value of 
advertising. This is something our farmers 
have to prove and learn more of. 


To produce large uniform growth in Pekin 
ducks or other equally useful breeds, it is a 
good plan to accommodate them with access 
to a stream of water after they have grown 
to the age of three weeks, allowing them 
but a brief exercise each time. Ducks are 


raised in many sections without a pond of 
water for them to swim in and only suffi- 
cient to take a splash or wash is provided. 
They do much better if they have access to 
the natural element, water. In Aylesbury, 
where duck culture yieds marketable fowls 
in tons annually, this plan has been and is 
universally practiced. The soil along the 
streams, conglomerated with small shells 
and fine gravel makes just the location for 
good health and rapid development. 


The wild turkey, as found throughout 
many portions of the West, are easily tamed. 
They are very beautiful in feather; the gob- 
blers have brown, gold and bronze mark- 
ings, the large wing flights being the only 
part pure white. The neck, back and 
breast are black, with most beautiful green, 
gold and bronze markings. They will 
weigh from eighteen to twenty pounds as 
an average, a few weigh still heavier. The 
wild turkey even after remaining on the 
farm will occasionally fly to the top of 
trees near by, but always return.to the flock 
and receive their daily allowance, as does 
other well-behaved fowls kept on the farm. 
There is no branch of poultry keeping more 
interesting or profitable to pursue than 
turkey raising. 


To disinfect a ben-house take a pound of 
crystallized carbolic acid, place it in a 
bucket of warm water to dissolve; half or 
quarter full of water is sufficient. Clean 
out the building, raking up all old straw, 
feathers, corn husks, broken cobs, etc., then 
cart such refuse off to the vineyard or any 
other place where it can be placed; replace 
the fixtures removed when cleaning, pour 
six buckets of water into a tuband in doing 
this add the carbolic acid; take a force 
pump, which should always be kept handy, 
and sprinkle all inside and the runs without 
thoroughly. If fleas are troublesome this 
application to their headquarters will cause 
them to leave without taking the trouble to 
say good-by. Do not neglect this essentially 
important sprinkling. 


Grapevines make excellent shade for 
poultry: they like the grapes that fall from 
the vines, even flying upon the branches to 
secure them. The vines will grow well, and 
be benefited rather than injured by the 
fowls. Their droppings keep the soil con- 
tinually rich and benefit the size of the 
grapes pruduced. The vines should be 
— along the fence of each run about 

our or six feet. apart, to allow for growth, 
giving room for the vines to spread. Rasp- 
berry, gooseberry and currant bushes are 
equally desirable to plant. and afford so 
much shelter from the sun on hot days and 
also permit the chicks to get the fresh air 
without going within their building to ob- 
tain shelter. 


- is surprising to notice the large army 
< poe who keep chickens, even a small 
kept often saves a few dollars each 

year for eggs and meat, meaning consider- 
able to many in ony circumstances. It 
also brings pin mo’ey to many young boys 
and girls, and affore s them good lessons 
early in life of learning how toearn money. 
There are possibly more people raising poul- 
try to-day than any one branch of stock- 
raising pursued on the farm; and the 
amount of money represented far exceeds 
that of any other branch of farm life—sta- 
tistics will give eo figures to prove it. 
Chickens are small creatures, but confonnd 


the larger and mightier stock of our coun- 
try. 
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JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, wer z 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO, W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1892. 


C (PITAL STOCK, ali cash, 
wnds Reserved to meet alt "LAabilities: 
Re-Insur nce Fund, Estimated, - 
Unsettied Losses ons ae Gaime, - 
Net Surplus, - * 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1892. 


‘ $1,000,000.00 
$1,105.184.68\ 1,376,122.43 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of th 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off. ist 


Premiums marked off 1 Sememepaneade 
1891, to 3ist December, 1891................ $8,784,723 38 


Losses paid during the same 
period 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con:pany has the following Assets, 
viz. . 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,156 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

CStIMALEM AL.......ceeccccccccde socccsccecs 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
GA Been cncccosendinvocesncdensobsotgiae 198,895 88 

AMOUNE.........eeeceeeres $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of prefits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
4, D. JONES. HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. 
eg \. RAVEN. 


CHAS. D. DONE, 
308 EPA H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JON 














JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY. 

WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNUR 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, iN W. 

ILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 
LLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON 
ORACE GRAY 0 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS: 
GEORGE ee GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
OHN L. R. JOSEPH A TINT 

. A. HAND, GEORGE Wea we 

JOHN D. HEWL VERNON H. B 
P. sBoRDerr LEANDER N, 


. RAVEN. 24 Vice-Preaidan- 


pA. B. 4&1. OnAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Tiustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 


On Top. 
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- = ~—-— 920,937.75 
- - - = - 578,674.37 
Se ad Se SP $2,904,796.80 
$5.00 $5.00 
Hand Camera. 
Frank McLaughlin’s 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 
for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 








Worcester Chemical Compartment Fire Pail Oo, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Louis, Mo., Board many local 
Boards. Recommended t by the National ‘Association of 
Fire Engineers in Conven tion, S§ eld, Mass.., 
Augu Every dwelling should abratected 
by these Paiis. Over arenas Thousand sold 


Send_for Sake = to LEVI LINCOLN, Treas- 


urer, Worcester. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 
For the cure ot Dancer in all its forms, without the 


use of the fe. Book with complete information 
gaatied free. Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
ELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 











EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private 
Single rooms for transient guests ite = of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 








wt Ber ress resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
itor, ic Be Steam, aae Fireplaces 
Su aan Parlor and Promenade on the 


uites of — with egg 
Broauete Law tc. 

Massage, Electricity, ‘all baths and all remedial ap- 
4 Ne w Turkish and Russian nade 5 in oe the Annex un- 
surpassed in elegance and comp 
Send for ne a al 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1892 OPENS JUNE léty, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 

















July 21, 1899. 
The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 

Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 








Book of ene designs mailed for five 2c. stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., Boston. 


A SURE CURE FOR Able 


Wey 7 \ 
MARSA \ 





CATARRII 


SN] 


ri 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggisis. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUEOPE, HOLY Lanp, ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


Fall Palestine party sails per City of Paris, Aug. 31. 
Send for Gazette with full eee 


GAZE & SONS, 
113 (near Wall Street) arcuate wer muad 
Ticket Agents, N. Y. C. and Penn. K. k.,e 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R. rides. 

omnis fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will 

from NEW Ww YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA 

as go “ips. 4 il 1 

DA, May 283; WERRA, June 

Tyrol. sie a thief athe ae eocknebiet'on ha 
wil fin s rou e mos! 

most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six 

hours from Genoa 

For full senienahils in regard regard to these trips apply to 

OELRICHS & CO.. 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


'| CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


THE PICTURESQUE ERIE, 
The Solid Train Route between New York and Chicago 




















ighest, handsomest and h jest lake in the 
world, being over 1,400 feet above the sea. utau- 
qua Lake is v every summer by more noted 
people than any other resort in the world 
¥ hs hen ling tickets and baggage checks to the Assem- 
roun 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 
oben aate Sete iatertaes, oustoment, rack and 

Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on Lg be A Tike 
Chicago, Burlington & Guines ki x i. TOhieeae Th, 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 
Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
for or W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 

















